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THURSDAY, JANUARY 27, 1955 


Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON COTTON OF THE 
ComMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, in room 1310, New House 
Office Building, at 10 a. m., Hon. E. C. Gathings (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr. Gatuincs. The committee will come to order. 

Will the Members of Congress from Texas and other States inter- 
ested in cotton legislation come up and sit with the members of the 
committee? I would like for you to join us up here. 

Senator Daniel, will you come up? 

Senator Danret, Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gatuin@s. For the benefit of the reporter, we shall call the 
names of the members present here with us at the table. 

Starting on my right, at the lower end of the table, we have Mr. 
Pilcher, of Georgia; Mr. Hagen, of California; Mr. Jones, of Mis- 
souri; Mr. Jennings, of Virginia; Mr. Abbitt, of Virginia; Mr. George 
Grant, of Alabama; Mr. Poage, of Texas; Senator Daniel, of Texas; 
and on my left we have Mr. Dowdy, of Texas; Mr. Gentry, of Texas; 
Mr. Thornberry, of Texas; and Mr. Harrison, of Nebraska. 

Before we start, I would like to say a word in regard to our com- 
mittee room. 

This meeting this morning is the first time that the Committee on 
Agriculture has had the pleasure of sitting in a room surrounded by 
a beautiful pastel color. I do not know who is responsible for 
brightening up the committee rom, but it is most commendable that we 
who have worked here and labored for a number of years in this room 
now have the privilege of looking up at a very pretty wall. We have 
heretofore been looking at nothing hut gloom and despair, and I am 
proud, indeed, that this will be the first meeting, so far as a hearing 
is concerned, when this committee has such colorful surroundings. 

T notice that our Democratic whip from Oklahoma, Mr. Albert, has 
just arrived. 

Mr. Apert. Mr. Chairman, I knew you were not referring to me 
when you were talking about the pretty surroundings. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Now, just a word in regard to the cotton situation: 

It is significant in that there are more people who are earning their 
livelih from the production, the distribution, the processing, the 
warehousing and in various other phases having to do with cotton, 
than any other commodity. 
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Cotton affects more people than any other agricultural commodity. 

The allotment for 1955 is 18,100,000 bales. The total supply on hand 
for the 1954-55 marketing season is expected to be 23.3 million bales. 

The supply is composed of 13.5 million bales from the 1954 crop; 
9.6 million bales in the carryover, and about 200,000 bales in imports. 
This is the largest supply since 1942-48. 

The total use of cotton is now estimated at 13.5 million bales; ex- 
ports look like a substantial 4.5 million bales; and domestic use is esti- 
mated at 9 million bales for the current year. 

These estimates mean that the carryover next August first will prob- 
ably amount to about 9.8 million bales, the largest carryover since 1945. 

I just wanted to put some of those figures in the record at the outset 
of this hearing, in order that we may have a picture of the overall 
situation. 

There have been introduced, on various phases of the cotton allot- 
ment question, 16 bills which are now before this committee for action, 
and up to this time there has been no report from the Department of 
Agriculture on these bills. 

There has been no crystallization of the attitude of the Department 
with respectrto this legislation. 

I understand that the Department at this time is engaged in a study, 
and that probably within a few days they will be ready to testify with 
respect to this overall question. 

1 would like at this time to call on Mr. John Heimburger, the chief 
counsel for the committee, to briefly give us a résumé of the bills which 
are here before us at this time. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As the chairman said, there are 16 bills which have been referred 
to the committee on this subject of increasing the 1955 cotton allot- 
ment. 

Several of these bills are identical, of course, and I will just run 
through them briefly, Mr. Chairman, and tell you in general what 
they are about, and what they are supposed to do. 

Mr. Gatrurnes. That will be fine. 

Mr. Hermepurcer. House Joint Resolution 26, which was introduced 
by Mr. Abernethy, would require the Secretary of Agriculture to 
estimate the underplanting which is probable in 1955, by States, and 
then to allocate to each State an additional acreage for 1955 equiva- 
lent to the estimated underplanting of that State in this year. That 
acreage would be in addition to the existing national acreage allot- 
ment, and would be used by the State for two purposes, which are 
specified in the bill: to carry out the small-farm provisions of the 
existing law—~in other words, the 5-acre, or highest planted provi- 
sion—and then if any is left over after that purpose had been carried 
out, to use that balance for the relief of hardships, whatever they 
might be, in existing allotments. 

There is an identical bill, House Joint Resolution 136, which was 
introduced by Mr. Winstead, of Mississippi. 

House Joint Resolution 40, which was introduced by Mr. Grant, 
of Alabama, would make a straight increase in the 1955 allotment of 

1.25 million acres which, incidentally, is roughly equivalent to the 
estimated underplanting for 1955. 

This acreage would be apportioned to the States in the same manner 
that the existing acreage a has already been apportioned. 
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The additional acreage under the Grant bill would be used by the 
State committee in the same manner and under the same regulations 
that it now uses its State reserve. 

There is another bill identical to that of Mr. Grant’s, which was 
introduced by Mr. Elliott, of Alabama, House Joint Resolution 120. 

House Joint Resolution 73, which was introduced by Mr. Rains, of 
Alabama, takes a different approach to the problem of the small farm- 
ers and states that for 1955 any farm allotment of less than 5 acres 
shall be increased by additional acreage sufficient to give that farm 
either 5 acres, or the acreage allotted to the farm in 1954. 

In other words, no 5-acre farm would receive a smaller allotment 
for 1955 than it received in 1954, and whatever additional acreage is 
required for this would be added to the national acreage allotment 
and marketing quota. 

House Joint Resolution 105, by Mr. Colmer, of Mississippi, is iden- 
tical with the bill introduced by Mr. Rains, of Alabama, as is House 
Joint Resolution 130, by Mr. Roberts, of Alabama. 

House Joint Resolution 116 by Mr. Thompson, of Texas, takes the 
same position as the Abernethy bill. In other words, it would require 
the Secretary of Agriculture to estimate the underplanting, by States, 
and then to allot acreage equivalent to that underplanting for 1955 to 
the States. However, in the use of the acreage by the States, it is 
different than the Abernethy bill, and I will read you the wording 
of the Thompson bill in that regard : 

Such additional State acreage allotments shall be apportioned to counties 
within the respective States for the purpose of correcting inequities and pre- 
venting hardships especially on family operated farms where the 1955 cotton 
allotment heretofore determined has resulted in a reduction in cotton acreage 
on such farm below that required for an economic farming unit. 

In other words, this bill would set up some bread directives to use 
this additional acreage in order to help the small farmer—not neces- 
sarily the 5-acre man—adjust to the 1955 acreage. 

House Joint Resolution 118, which was introduced by Mr. Bell, is 
the same as the Thompson bill, which I have just read to you. 

Mr. Teague, of Texas, has introduced H. R. 197, which takes a com- 
pletely different approach to the problem, and would provide assist- 
ance directly to those counties which have been declared by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture a production disaster area. 

This would be limited to counties where there has been a production 
disaster, recognized by the Secretary of Agriculture in a formal 
announcement. 

The bill provides essentially that no county which is in a produc- 
tion disaster area shall have an allotment for 1955 smaller than the 
allotment it would have received had the State reserve not been taken 
out by the State committee. 

In other words, it would go back to the original allotment to the 
State, and of course from there it would give each county in a dis- 
aster area the acreage which it would have received, had there not 
been a reserve taken out by the State. 

If the county is already receiving that much acreage, I believe, 
it would receive no additional acreage under this bill. 

Mr. Teague’s bill would also strike out permanently from the 
legislation the “trends in acreage factor” in making the distribution 
of the State reserve. 
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H. R. 202, which was introduced by: Mr. Thompson of Louisiana, 
essentially increases the small-farm provision of the existing law, 
to 9 acres, instead of the present 5 acres, it is on a flat 9-acre basis, 
without respect to the previous amount planted, and would add 1 
additional acre for each dependent above 4 of the farm operator. 

H. R. 490, which was introduced by Mr. Thornberry, of Texas, 
provides that any county which is in a production disaster area, de- 
clared by the Secretary of Agriculture, shall have a cotton acreage 
allotment for 1955 which is not less than its allotment for 1954. 
In other words, any county in a disaster area could not be cut in 1955 
below its 1954 acreage. 

Mr. Poacr. Whose bill is that ? 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Mr. Thornberry’s. 

These additional acres would be an addition to the national allot- 
ment. 

H. R. 848, which was introduced a Mr. Teague of Texas, is iden- 
tical to the one introduced by Mr. Thompson, to which I referred a 
moment ago. 

Then, we have H. R. 1566, introduced by Mr. Fisher, of Texas, 
which is also identical to H. R. 490. 

H. R. 2488, by Mr. Selden, would increase the acreage allotment for 
1955 to 19.5 million acres, and the additional acreage would be ap- 
portioned to the States in the same manner the acreage heretofore 
determined was apportioned. This additional acreage would be used 
to increase small farm allotments to 4 acres, or the highest planted 
in the preceding 3 years. 

Any acreage remaining after that would be used to bring other 


farms up to the historic basis previously determined. It also provides 
that not to exceed 5 percent of this additional acreage would go 
into the county reserve and be used for new farms and the other 
purposes for which a county reserve can be used. 
There is just one other bill, H. R. 23, which was introduced by Mr. 
Brown of Georgia, which pre essentially, that where any State 
t 


acreage allotment is less than the 1954 allotment, the State acreage 
allotment shall be increased to the level of 1954. 

Mr. Garutnes. Thank you so much, Mr. Heimburger, for giving 
us that synopsis of the bills. 

I would lke to call your attention to the fact that two members 
of the committee have come in since we announced the names of those 
who are present. 

We have with us now Mr. Johnson of Wisconsin, and Mr. Abernethy 
of Mississippi. 

At this time I would like to introduce one of the members of our 
committee, and one who has been on the committee for a number of 
years, and whom we all respect and admire a great deal, Mr. Clark 
Thompson, who has some of his constituents from the Coastal Plains 
of Texas here with him this morning. 

I would like for Mr. Thompson to be heard at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Tompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

May I say on behalf of myself and my constituents who have come 
up from Texas to talk to you that we very deeply appreciate the 
opportunity to bring this very serious story to the attention of the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

This meeting was hastened by you, Mr. Chairman, and arranged 
for me and my people. We all deeply appreciate it. 

The gentleman who are here this morning to testify come from 
two counties in Texas—-Lavaca and Fayette. 

It so happens that the farmers in that section are almost entirely 
what we would call small farmers. They are family farmers. 

Few of these farmers employ any help outside of what they have 
within their own family. 

To go back in history a little, for nearly 100 years they have been 
farming and raising cotton. It is a section which is populated by 
a great many Czechs and Germans, some of them second generation 
now, but all very thrifty farmers. They know how to farm, and 
they act accordingly. 

They are going to tell you a story, first, from the standpoint of 
the farmer, of whom I have four here today. The farmers will tell 
their story and tell what has been happening to these family farms 
which once were prosperous and which once were able to do sufficient 
cotton growing to support the family. 

Cotton is, virtually, the only money crop in that section. Then, they 
will tell you a peculiar story as to how in recent years the laws which 
have been set up have reacted against them, and how they are about 
to be forced out of the farming business. 

We are going to call, first, 4 farmers who will tell that story and, 
then I want you to hear from 3 bankers from different parts of these 
2 counties who will tell us what is happening financially and also 
what is happening to the business interests in the communities. 

Then, we have the old family lawyer, who will sum the whole 
thing up. If anything has been left out, he will present it. 

Mr. Chairman, before putting on our first witness, may I ask 
unanimous consent that the Members from Texas who are here, and 
Members who are present here today from other States, for that 
matter, who would like to file statements, may have permission to do so. 

Mr. Garuines. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

May I say, also, at this time, that any of the Members of Congress 
who are here have the privilege of questioning these witnesses. 
We would like to expedite the hearing, but if you have some question 
in your mind which should go into the record, I hope you will ask it. 

r. THompson. May I also ask that the gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. Teague, who is presiding at another hearing at this time, have 
permission to insert a statement ? 

Mr. Garuines. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Orin E. TEAGUE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS I'ROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the opportunity afforded me to make 
a statement before your committee with respect to the 1955 cotton-acreage 
allotments. 

First, I wish to call to your attention the fact that I represent a portion of 
Texas which lies within the heart of the blackland country and has been a con- 
sistent and historical cotton-producing area. For many years it ranked No. 1 
within the State, and has only recently been displaced by the western section 
of the State and other areas in the far west, which is the cause of my being here 
before you today. I, along with the cotton farmers in my district, feel that 
the interpretation placed on the directive issued by the Secretary of Agriculture 
with regard to the 10 percent reserve which may be withheld by the State com- 
mittee under the provisions of Public Law 290, 81st Congress, has resulted in a 
discriminatory use of this reserve. I refer to the so-called adjustments for 
trends in acreage. 

I do not believe I need to go into the ramifications of how the figures for 
treng adjustments within the States were computed ; suffice it to say that because 
of these adjustments, the cotton acreage is leaving east central Texas and moving 
west. When acreage controls were first introduced as a correlative to price 
supports, our farmers were asked to diversify and not to depend wholly on a 
single cash crop. The farmers in my area have diversified as far as they can; 
by necessity in the past several years ; and feel that the process of diversification 
should be introduced farther west. They feel that the irrigated sections of the 
country are most adaptable to the process of diversification. If the present for- 
mula of adusting for trend is followed, Mr. Chairman, the historical cotton- 
producing areas of Texas will be adjusted and legislated out of the cotton 
business. 

I have been informed that one of the basic concepts for the justification of 
crop control is the curtailment of surplus. This, I believe. But, I do not 
believe you can accomplish it by decreasing acreage in a low-yield-per-acre area 
and transfer such acreage to a high-yield-per-acre area. As an example, Mr. 
Chairman, in the east central portion of Texas, an acre will yield approximately 
100 to 150 pounds of cotton. An acre in the irrigated sections of the west will 
yield about 500 pounds. Furthering the example, the acreage taken from one 
of the low-yield areas of Texas under the trend feature, if left in that area would 
have produced approximately 6,000 bales of cotton. By transferring this same 
acreage to the irrigated section of the country, the yield will be approximately 
19,000 bales of cotton. In view of the fact that surplus figures are recorded in 
bales, the end result is apparent. 

Certainly, I do not believe we should add to the surplus, but at the time when 
agriculture in the Southwest is faced by violent adustments because of drought, 
and so forth, the ability of the individual farmer to recoup much of his recent 
losses is being impaired by Government regulations administered to their detri- 
ment. Right now, there are farmers in my district who own, debt-free, 100 
acres or more of the best land which would sell for $25,000 cash. Equipment to 
work this land would run at least $6,000, making a total capital investment of 
$31,000. Generally speaking, a farmer can exist and bring a crep to harvest for 
about $4,000. An estimated yield of 16 bales of cotton on the 32-acre allotment 
which he would receive for 1955 would be valued at $2,400 and any grain which 
he might grow on the balance of his land would bring about $1,650, or a total of 
$4,050. This would leave him $50 with which to pay harvesting costs, cover 
depreciation on his equipment, upkeep, and taxes. 

Bankers in my district have stated they are faced daily with the problem of 
turning down loan applications to deserving people such as the case stated above 
because they must abide by good business principles and regulations of the 
banking industry. These people are not deadbeats, but are honest, hard-working 
people who desire to make a living from the soil. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I have learned that within the State of Texas, 
62 percent of the State reserve was used in making adjustments for trends in 
acreage. The actual acreage used was 475,805. I wish to insert a chart in the 
record which I prepared by Congressional District, the figures having been 
secured from the Department of Agriculture. I used only those districts whose 
5-year base average was over 250,000 acres. The total acreage used in these 
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districts for trends was 451,411. Of this figure, 62,117 acres were returned to 
districts 1 to 138 which comprise the major portion of east central Texas. To 
the balance of the districts, 389,294 acres were given, nearly 5 times as much 
as Was gi’ en to the historical producing areas Yet these new areas contributed 
only about aalf again as much to the State reserve. In closing, Mr. Chairman, 
may I say that it is my sincere hope that if the committee elects to take action 
in this matter, that serious consideration be given to deleting the trend feature 
in the law. If emergency legislation is enacted, I hope a provision will be 
included which would disallow any county to use the acreage they received under 
the trend feature in computing future county acreage allotments. 


i | } 

ae 

| Acreage arena | 5-year base 

District | retained for State | USed for com- 
| for trends amadiarwre | Putation 


22, 319 312, 412 

() | , 271 | 577, 679 
14,031 | 56, 747 794, 339 
17, 055 | 34, 254 479, 474 
6, 681 | 27, 645 | 386, 954 
10, 554 | 34, 674 | 485, 344 
13, 796 | , 331 382, 565 
25, 003 | 39, 451 552, 216 
37, 539 53, 820 753, 334 
28, 540 | 33, 801 | 473, 133 
63, 768 | 55, 806 | 781, 155 
210, 879 58, 341 3, 616, 136 
23, 565 | 27, 736 388, 253 


! None. 


Mr. Tuompson. I would also ask for myself the privilege of sitting 
here with my witnesses. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes; and I would like for you, if you will, to intro- 
duce them individually, and in any order.that you deem it fitting to 
follow. 

Mr. TuHompson. First, I would like to introduce Mr. Herman Han- 
slik, who is a farmer from Moulton, Tex. 

Mr. Hanslik happens to be the president of the Lavaca County Farm 
Bureau, and also president of the Moulton Chamber of Commerce. 
At this time I present to you Mr. Hanslik. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Hanslik, will you please come around? 


STATEMENT OF HERMAN HANSLIK, PRESIDENT, LAVACA COUNTY 
FARM BUREAU, AND MOULTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MOUL- 
TON, TEX. 


Mr. Garuines. Mr. Hanslik, do you have a prepared statement 4 

Mr. Hanstixk. No, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gatruines. Well, you may proceed in your own way, Mr. 
Hanslik. 

Mr. Hanstrx. I am going to try the best I can. 

Mr. Chairman, Senators and members of the committee, I am going 
to try to outline for you a brief picture of the situation as it is in 
Lavaca County, and our neighboring county of Fayette. 

In our county of Lavaca we have 2,790 cotton farms. Out of those 
2,790 cotton farms we have 2,460 which have allotments in an amount 
less than 20 acres. 

Mr. Dowpy. How many acres, did you say ? 

Mr. Hanstix. We have that number with less than 20 acres. The 
balance of 330 have allotments above the 20-acre figure. 
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In Fayette County they have a total of 2,474 cotton farms, of which, 
2,259 farms are of 20 acres and under. 

Mr. Gaturnecs. You are now referring to the allotment for 1955; 
are you not? 

Mr. Hans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gatuunes. You are referring to the 1955 allotment on those 
2,359 farms? 

Mr. Hanstik. Yes, sir; the 1955 allotments, as of today. 

That will give you an idea of the size of our farms. 

Now, I would like to go down to the method which we have been 
farming in the past. As Mr. Thompson has told you, we have been 
in the cotton business for 100 years or more; we have lived on the 
farm, and we still live on the farm, and our area is operated by family 
farms. We do not have any nonresident farmers. We have been 
diversified for 30 or more years. We have complied with the sug- 
gestion and recommendations from the Department of Agriculture 
in all ways possible. We are diversified; we have practiced soil build- 
ing, and still are practicing soil building, and cotton is our main cash 
crop. 

Serine the Korean conflict which started in 1951, the Department 
of Agriculture asked our farmers to step up their production, and you 
will see, and the records will show proof to you, that they did every- 
thing within their strength to do just that, and they did it again in 
1953, when the Department asked the farmers to voluntarily reduce 
their production in order to curb any possible controls or quotas. 

In 1954 our farmers greatly reduced their plantings, as well as 
during 1953, and that has in several ways had a bearing on our history 
in our county of cotton production. 

The final allotment for Lavaca County for 1954 was 39,000 acres. 
Fayette County had an allotment in 1954 of 33,986 acres. The 1955 
allotment for Lavaca County was 36,456 acres, and 29,886 acres for 
Fayette County for 1955. 

here, again, you will see that we are taking a great cut. 

We have a lint average in Lavaca County of 187 pounds to the acre, 
and Fayette County has an average lint per acre of. 175 pounds. The 
average bales per farm for Lavaca runs about 4.6 bales of cotton to 
the farm, and it runs about 4 bales per farm, on an average, in Fay- 
ette County. 

The smallest acreage allotment for Lavaca County—and I do not 
have this information as to Fayette County—is two-tenths of an 
acre to the farm, and the largest allotment in Lavaca County is 75 
acres. That is the largest cotton allotment to any one farm in our 
county. 

Mr. Gatuines. And you have only one with that allotment? 

Mr. Hans... I hope I can make you understand just what type of 
farms and operation we do have in our county. 

Mr. Gatuines. Will you suffer an interruption there, Mr. Hanslik? 

Mr. Hanstix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. What did you plant in 1953 other than cotton? 
What other crops did you plant? You stated that you have been di- 
versified in your crops in Lavaca County. 

Mr. Hanstrx. Well, we have planted feeds for domestic consump- 
tion, mostly, and corn, as well as milo, or anything which a farmer 
might be able to use for feeding purposes. 
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We do not have any storage facilities in our county, nor do we have 
any such facilities in any nearby county for the storage of feed, or 
anything like that. 

r. GATHINGs. What is the situation in regard to the rainfall in 
Lavaca and Fayette Counties? 

Mr. Hansirx. Our normal rainfall is 35 inches, but we have been 
having considerably less than that. I think for 1954 we had 17 
inches, which is just a little bit less than half of the normal fall. In 
1953 we had an amount which is even lower than the 17-inch rainfall 
in 1954. Both of our counties are drought disaster counties. 

Mr. Garuines. Do you irrigate for any row crops? 

Mr. Hansuix. No, sir; we do not irrigate anything in our county. 
I do not think even 1 percent of our crop is gathered mechanically. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Hanslik, have you finished your statement? 

Mr. Hansurx. I may mention this: 

Due to this drastic reduction in farms we have been losing so many 
of our farmers. They have been leaving their farms. The average 
age per farmer in our county, as of this date, due to the fact that the 
young people are leaving, is 54. In other words, the average age per 
farm operator is 54. 

Mr. Bass. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Gatuines. Surely. 

Mr. Bass. I am Ross Bass. 

Mr. Garuines. Pardon me, Mr. Bass, for not introducing you. 

Mr. Bass. It is my understanding that we have the big picture here, 
but I would like to get a picture of the small individual farmer. 

Mr. Hanslik, you are a cotton farmer ; are you not ? 

Mr. Hanstrk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. How many acres do you have in your farm ? 

Mr. Hansuix. I have 136 acres. 

Mr. Bass. What is your cotton acreage base for 1955? 

Mr. Hanstrx. I have a cotton acreage allotment for 1955 of 43 
acres. 

ay: Biss: How many acres of cotton did you raise in 1947? Do you 
know ¢ 

Mr. Hansuik. Well, I did not own the farm at that time. 

Mr. Bass. In what year did you first start cotton farming ? 

Mr. Hansuix. Well, I was born and reared on the cotton farm. 

Mr. Bass. Did you raise cotton in 1948? 

Mr. Hanstrk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. How many acres did you raise that year? 

Mr. Hansiik. In 1948 I raised around 40 acres; but I was leasing 
the farm. 

Mr. Bass. You were leasing the farm at that time? 

Mr. Hansurk, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bass. This year your base would be 48 acres? 

Mr. Hansiix. This year, yes, sir, and I began to buy my own farm 
in 1951. 

Mr. Bass. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dowpy. Mr. Chairman, I have just one question. 

Mr. Garurnes. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Dowpy. Most of the complaints which I hear, and I think it 
is true probably in most of our east Texas counties—at least, I have 
not heard a complaint from anyone who had as much as 20 acres—but 
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most of our farms have less than 5 acres, as an allotment, and I do not 
believe many of them can make a living on that small acreage. 

I noticed that you have one farm with only two-tenths of an acre 
allotment. 

How many of the farms which you mentioned have less than 5 
acres, as an allotment in Lavaca County ? 

I think that is where out terrible trouble is; that is, in regard to 
the infinitesimal acreage. 

Mr. Hansuix. I would say, roughly, that in Lavaca County there 
are between 550 and 600 farms of less than 5 acres. 

Mr. Downy. You have around 600 farms which have less than 5 
acres ¢ 

Mr. Hanstrk. Yes, sir, between 550 and 600, according to these 
figures. 

Mr. Downy. What is the situation in regard to Fayette County ? 

Mr. Hanstrx. About 580. 

Senator Dantet, 228 of those farms have an allotment of under 
5 acres. 

Mr. Dowpy. I know that the figure of 5 acres is a normal figure, 
because it is true in my district, as well as in a good many others, and 
many of them have less than 5 acres, perhaps, 2 acres or 3 acres, and 
they cannot make a living. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Chairman, we have a breakdown of all Fayette 
County as to that question. If you wish, we shall insert it into the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Garuines. Without objection, that information will go into 
the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


THE Second NATIONAL BANK or Houston, 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, 
February 1, 19565. 
Hon. CLakBK W. THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The National Cotton Council is holding its annual 
meeting in Houston today. I attended the meeting this morning and heard 
Secretary Benson speak, and from his speech, it is apparent that he does not 
intend to do any thing about increasing the 1955 cotton acreage for the small 
farmers. 

It looks as if Congress is going to have to take some action or there will be 
a large number of small farmers in central, east and south Texas who will not 
be able to exist, let alone make a living. 

I realize, as you do, that the State committee has control over allocations to 
the counties but the Texas State committee evidently does not have a rep- 
resentative who is familiar with the small farmers located in the above-men- 
tioned areas. I also realize that they go by past history using certain factors 
but man can go so far using figures as a basis, then he has to be practical 
enough to allow people to make a living. 

I have just returned from the areas mentioned above after a 2 weeks’ trip 
calling on the banks in the small towns. Not only the cotton farmers in these 
areas are disturbed but the merchants and bankers are vitally concerned because 
their economy is being upset to the extent that the standard of living for all of 
them is going to be lowered. 

Many of the small farmers are being turned down daily by the banks for 
erop loans because their allotted cotton acreage is not large enough to repay 
the loans they need. I was in a bank in east Texas a few days ago and saw 
a man who had been borrowing from $500 to $600 per year to make a cotton 
erop; his acreage for 1955 was cut to 5 acres; he is 45 years old and has a family 
of 5 children. He has been a customer of this bank for 15 years and repaid his 
lean each year with the exception of $103 in 1954; this was due to the drought 
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in 1954. He wanted to borrow $600 to make a crop in 1955; the bank could not 
make the loan because in a normal year 5 acres of cotton in this county would 
make around 2 bales and this is not enough to repay the loan. 

Free enterprise lost a customer; this man had to go to the Farmers’ Home 
Administration which will be calling upon you for an fherease in their appro- 
priation to take care of such cases, thereby increasing income taxes, and the 
people of Texas are tired of this. 

The following figures will give you some idea as to those taking the cotton 
acreage cuts for 1955 as compared to 1954 in several counties in different areas 
of Texas: 


Total 1954 | Total 1955 
| allotment | allotment 


| 


Rio Grande Valley: 
Hidalgo-_._--- 
Willacy ....-.- 
Cameron. __..---- 

West Texas: 
queers. 233.252. 
NS See rear 
Hockley - - -- 

Hale - 
Lamb.. : 

Central and east Texas: 
Houston. - . 
Leon _ _ _- ; 
Freestone... 
POOEB. 0.6 <n <0 
Navarro-_-_- 

Ellis pls 
Limestone _- 











1 Increase. 


I think you will be interested in the situation in Cherokee County, Tex. This 
is similar to the condition existing in south, central and east Texas that the 
majority of the counties are in: 

1, 1483 farms 
120 farms allotted 
60 farms allotted 
121 farms allotted____-__-_ rate nckcsdis metia te so sce hetitart dealt cea ice icsaauchiesmae aati eames 
92 farms 

136 farms 

142 farms 

126 farms 

345 farms 


1954—-1,737 farms, allotted 
1955—1,925 farms, allotted 


One thousand one hundred and forty-two farms out of 1,925 allotted ions 1 
to 5 acres for 1955. 

I realize this is a long letter but I wanted to give you the details. 

I assure you that people in all walks of life in these areas are disturbed because 
cotton is the basis for making crop loans in these areas and cotton still brings 
more money in these areas than any other crop; and more people participate in 
the income from cotton than any other farm enterprise. 

Sincerely yours, 


Dootey Dawson. 
Mr. Tuomreson. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Garuines. Mr. Thompson, suppose you read the statement 
which you have for the record. 
Mr. Trompson. This covers the 1955 cotton allotment for farms in 
Fayette County: 
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Allotments between 1 and 3 acres, 228 farms; between 3 and 5 acres, 
353 farms; between 5 to 10 acres, 899 farms; between 10 to 15 acres, 
568 farms, 

Mr. Gatuines. What is the figure on those farms with allotments 
between 15 and 20 acres ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson. Two hundred and eleven: and in regard to farms 
of 20 acres, there are 215, making a total of 2,474 farms, 

Mr. Gatutnes. Do you have that same information, Mr. Thompson, 
for Lavaca County ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I think we do, Mr. Chairman. 

We have it for Lavaca County, but it is not so concise. We have 
the number of farms, for instance, under 1 acre. This breakdown is 
rather long, and unless you particularly want it, I shall insert it into 
the record. 

Mr. Garuincs. Without objection, it will be inserted in record. 

Mr. Dowpy. Mr. Thompson, will you tell us how many farms there 
are of under 1 acre? 

Mr. Hansuix. We have 32 farms of under 1 acre. 

Mr. Garurnes. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Poace. I might ask, just what do you think we ought todo? I 
think that is what we want to know ? 

What do you think the committee ought to do about it? 

Mr. HansurKx. I wish I knew the answer. I do know that we are 
going to have todo something. We are going to have to get some extra 
acreage somehow. We cannot exist the way we are operating now, and 
it seems like the law as it has been interpreted and used in our State 
has adversely affected the small farmer. 

Mr. Poace. Let me ask you if that interpretation, to which you refer, 
is the interpretation by the State committee ? 

Mr. Hanstrx. May I say yes. 

Mr. Poacre. And do you understand that the law authorizes the 
State committee to reserve 10 percent of the total State allotment, and 
to use that for trends for adjustment in counties adversely affected by 
weather conditions for small farmers, for new or small farmers, and 
to alleviate hardships; is that substantially what the law is, as you 
understand it? 

Mr. Hansuix. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Well, do you understand there is anything in the law 
that. says the State committee must take some of that 10 percent and 
give it to counties where the trend is taking the largest part of the 
cotton ? 

Mr. Hanstix. Will you ask that again? 

Mr. Poacr. Do you understand that there is anything in the law 
that requires the State committee to take some of the 10 percent of 
State reserve and give additional acres to the counties to which these 
trends are taking the biggest part of the cotton now? 

Well, maybe I had better make myself clear, because I do not want 
to be in the position of cross-examining you. But as I see it today, 
under the normal movement of cotton, cotton has for a great many 
years moved from your county and mine out into west Texas and 
down into the Rio Grande Valley, and particularly in the recent years 
it has moved to the irrigated area. 

Mr. Hanstrx. Yes. 
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Mr. Poace. We all see that trend within our State, do we not / 

Mr. Hansturk. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. That means that there is more cotton each year in these 
irrigated areas, and consequently less cotton in your part of the State 
and in my part of the State, in years when we have controls. 

Mr. Hans. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Now the law says that the State committee can use these 
reserves for trends—and that is the wording of the law; I am sure that 
is the correct wording of the law, and there is absolutely nothing in the 
law which says how they shall adjust so as to add to a trend; it just 
says use it for trends. 

It was my feeling when we passed that law that what Congress was 
doing was trying to give some elasticity to the administration of the 
law, and that we recognized that when Congress passed a law that 
the rules had to be rigid, that we had to prescribe a formula that had 
to be certain, that we had to say, “you must do this according to 
formula,” but that we recognized that any formula that anybody might 
write is going to work a hardship on somebody, and we therefore tried 
to give some local, human instrumentality the right to exercise some 
judgment, not to create other formulas to take the place of the law that 
the Congress passed, but to exercise personal judgment to make the 
action of the formula as inoffensive as possible, so it might do as little 
hurt to as many people as possible. 

_ So then the State committee can take the 10 percent of this cotton 

and use it to work out those things that we thought would hurt. I 
thought in each case we had in mind the things that were hurting. 

at kind of things are hurting? ‘The counties that have been ad- 
versely affected by weather conditions were hurt and that is chiefly 
west Texas, in the State of Texas; your county was hurt this year 
but for the last several years that has been chiefly west Texas, the 
very area that has been getting the cotton. 

<0 we said, and I supported it, and I think some of the members 
will recall that I explained that I thought we ought to see to it that 
the counties that have been suffering from drought should have their 
base in. spite of the drought. So we said, yes, if you have been hurt 
by the drought, we are going to give to the State committee the right 
to give you some cotton acreage. We also said where the farms are 
so small, where they are only getting two-tenths of an acre, as you have 
described here, but the State committee can give you some acreage; 
and in any hardship case brought to the State committee, to give it a 
little cotton acreage. 

And among the things that we referred to in the law is what we 
call trends. There were five things in that law, and trends was one of 
them. And each one of them was a thing that had been hurting 
people. We intended to allow the State committee to act. where one of 
these factors hurt. The trends have not hurt Cameron County, have 
they ? 

Mr. Hansuix. No. 

Mr. Poace. Trends are not hurting Lubbock County ? 

Mr. Hanstix. No. 

Mr. Poacer. For the benefit of those who are not familiar with our 
Texas geography, Lubbock County is out on the high plains, in the 
irrigation section and Cameron County is down south. 


58336—55——_2 
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The trend is helping those people. The trend is not reducing any: 
body’s acreage in those counties. 

Mr. Hanstrk. No. 

Mr. Poaae. So it seems to me from the very context of this language 
that is in the law, that Congress did not intend for the committee to 
take this State reserve to aid these counties. 

Why use it for trends? For the same reason that we used for 
other things that can be hurting people—to alleviate hurt. 

Now, the people that are hurt by trends are the people who live in the 
areas from which the trend is moving the cotton. It is not the people 
in the lower Rio Grande, or the people on the high plains, to which the 
cotton is moving. 

Do you agree with that as a sound viewpoint ? 

Mr. Hanstik. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. To me, it seems that Congress merely told the State 
committee in Texas to take some of this reserve and use it back here in 
Fayette County, use it back over here in Smith County, in Houston 
County, and in those areas of the State from which cotton is moving, 
and use that to alleviate the hardship resulting from those trends. 

But our State committee did not do that. Instead of alleviating 
the hardship cases, our State committee aggravated the hardship 
cases, and gave most of this reserve to the counties that were already 
getting something from the trends. 

To me that is the crux of the whole great problem confronting us 
today. I do not think that we can come out here today and say we 
are simply going to give Texas, Mississippi, or any other section just 
a lot more cotton acreage. And I think, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, this complaint that we are hearing from these 
gentlemen is largely a question of redistribution of cotton acreage 
within the State of Texas. Surely it is our problem because 42 per- 
cent of all of the cotton acreage in the United States is in Texas, and 
you cannot ignore that 42 percent when you say we are dealing with 
the problem. We don’t want to ask any other State to come in and 
contribute acreage to the State of Texas, but if we can work out a situa- 
tion that will enable us to distribute that cotton fairly and justly 
within the State, then I think we may be able to take care of a large 
part of the problems confronting us today. 

Mr. Hanstrk. Mr. Poage, 1 merely mention this, that our State 
received approximately 256,000 additional acres above the 1954 origi- 
nal allotment for 1955. Of this 10 percent reserve, 62 percent, or 
62.5 percent of this was distributed to the irrigation sections. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. Bass. You mean to say that Texas is planning to use 256,000 
more acres than she did during 1954? 

Mr. Hansurk. Than the 1954 original allotment. 

Mr. Poacr. He means to say that in 1954, we had an original na- 
tional allotment of about 19 million acres. This was later increased 
by two and a half million, and he means that we are going to get more 
in 1955 than the original allotment for 1954 gave. 

Mr. Hansuik. Yes. 

Mr. Poacre. You understand that every State got a portion of the 
two and a half million acres that was added to the allotment, but that 
was supposed to be a temporary proposition. 
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Mr. Warts. Then according to that statement, the problem is a 
State one? 

Mr. Poace. That is exactly what I am trying to say; or at least the 
State committee’s action greatly aggravated the problem. But I am 
saying it is your problem, as well as mine, because 42 percent of all the 
cotton in the United States, or rather of cotton acreage, is in the State 
of Texas, and you cannot deal with the total problem unless you deal 
with that 42 percent. If you put the 42 percent of the total acreage 
of cotton in America in a situation that creates this kind of a problem, 
so you have not dealt with the problem when you simply say that Texas 
gets her fair share. 

We are not saying that Texas did not get her fair share of the total 
acreage. 

Mr. Bass. It is an intrastate distribution question, is it not? 

Mr. Poage. Yes, but that intrastate distribution is a matter which 
concerns this whole committee. 

Mr. Bass. And to the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Poace. Surely, and we think that all of the gentlemen here are 
greatly concerned about it, and we think we will have to be, because 
we are all affected by it, and that is why, exactly why, I am bringing 
it out before this committee, with the hope that we will all consider 
that very sort of thing. 

We cannot find for a certainty just what happens; there is a kind 
of iron curtain that hangs over the activities of the Department of 
Agriculture on all that is done, and we cannot find out whether the 
State committee of Texas dreamed this whole scheme up or whether 
it originated down here in the Department of Agriculture. Frankly, 
we have had indications that the Department of Agriculture sent the 
directive to the State committee that caused his inequitable distribu- 
tion, and we think the same sort of thing is taking place in some of the 
other areas where you do not have the same problem as we do, because 
within the boundaries of the State of Texas, all the differences exist 
that exist within the whole United States. 

This area that the gentleman has spoken about very closely re- 
sembles Mr. Pilcher’s area. The area out on the high plains and in 
the Rio Grande Valley very closely resembles Mr. Hagen’s in Cali- 
fornia, so we have the same difference within the State ‘of Texas that 
you have within other areas. We must, therefore, get a formula that 
will enable us to correct the situation within the States, and we do not 
believe that we have it now. 

Mr. Garurnes. I would like to ask the witnesses here today if you 
have the figures showing actually just what happens with the Texas 
trend, in the whole State of Texas; do you have that information, 
in line with what Mr. Poage has just presented ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman, we have a witness who will give 
that. 

Mr. Garurnes. Very well. 

Mr. Tuomrson. And also the Department is represented here, and 
] think they have those figures. 

Mr. Garutnes. I think it would be most appropriate if the com- 
mittee could be supplied with those figures. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr, Chairman, when we asked the Department of 
Agriculture to furnish those figures, let us go back to 1948; I guess 
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that is far enough; to the time before all these irrigation cotton areas. 
were set up; that is, before irrigated cotton took such a big portion 
of it. 

Mr. Gatutnes. I think those figures ought to be made available 
for the use of the committee. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. 

Mr. Dowpy. Mr. Chairman, there was a questiqn raised about 
whether this was a problem of the entire United States. I think it is. 
As Mr. Poage has already pointed out, and I agree with him, the cotton 
problem, as other problems in the United States, is one of overproduc- 
tion. We have got too much of whatever particular thing causes it, 
whether it is cotton or not. 

Now, these acres that these gentlemen are talking about, and that 
I have been complaining about in my part of the State, every acre 
that is taken away from our part of the State and given to the western 
part of the State means there is about 3 times as much cotton grown 
on 1 of those acres as there is on 1 of the acres in east Texas, which 
simply means, among other things, that it is increasing the surplus of 
cotton in the United States, which makes the problem for all of us. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to ask you, Mr. Hanslik, whether you did 
actually use the acreage that was given ? 

Mr. Hansuix. We were not able to plant the amount of acres, be- 
cause of the drought ; it came too late. 
ae Hagen. Your county lost acreage because you could not plant 
ita 

Mr. Hansuig. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Azerneruy, Mr. Hanslik, you were going over the situation as 
it relates to the small farmer. I do not want to burden the record too 
much, but I want to take just a minute to get into the record informa- 
tion that I have received from small farmers, and I am just going to 
_ to a very few of probably hundreds of letters that I have in my 

es. 

I represent more cotton farmers than any other Representative in 
the State of Mississippi. Although we have been growing cotton 
since the colonial days, we had less cotton acreage in my State last 
year than we have had since 1876. 

3 Cotton represents about 75 percent of the agricultural income of my 
tate. 

Here is a letter from a constituent of mine who has about 1 acre of 
cotton. Last year he had 3.10 acres. He owns an 80-acre farm. 

Here is a farmer who last year had 3 acres; this year he has 0.6 of 
an acre. 

Another had 5 acres; this year he had 2.7 

Another had 6 and he now has 2.6 acres. 

Another who had 2.8, this year has 0.7 of an acre. 

One who had 7, now has 4.7. 

Here is another who last year had 4; this year he has 2. 

Here is 1 who last year had 4 acres; this year he has 1144, 

Here is 1 who last year had 4.8; this year he had 2.6. 

I cc ild bore you with this for an hour; but this is enough to give 
you an example of what is happening in my area. 
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Even though that is true and without reflecting upon anyone, I want 
to point out to you gentlemen that cotton was taken out of lower yield- 
ing areas last year and put into the high-yielding areas, where pro- 
duction runs about 134 bales per acre. If left where it was it would 
have produced only about three-fourths of a bale last year. 

That acreage shift produced some 350,000 bales of cotton, or about 
225,000 bales over and above what it would have produced if the acres 
had not been shifted. 

Now, I know you have a problem with the 20-acre cotton farmers 
to whom you refer. But my trouble is even worse. I have 1 county 
in my district where there are some 1,100 cotton farmers; 967 of them 
this year have less than 5 acres of cotton, whereas last year they had 
as much as 5 acres. It would require 1,604 acres to bring them back 
to what they had just last year, to say nothing of the cuts they have 
taken in previous years. 

We had a terrific economic situation presented to us last year by 
some cotton farmers from other sections of the South. 

I want to say to them, and for the benefit of others present, that a 
terrific economic situation definitely exists among the people this 
year. They have been cut from 5 to 3, and 2, and some to less than 
six-tenths of an acre of cotton. It is even more serious than it was 
last year, and it involves people not machines. It is going to present 
this fall the most terrific social problem we have experienced in my 
section since the 1930's. 

Now, someone has said that if the national cotton allotment is 
increased to take care of these people that it might cause the price 
to slide. In fact, that observation was made the other day by a 


gentleman in Congress who supported the price slide. I did not sup- 
port the price but these people who may have no cotton at all, or prac- 
tically none compared to what they had last year, had rather have 
some with a sliding price than none at all. 

I know you have a problem. I have one, too, and with all deference, 
I think mine is , as serious as that of any group represented 


in the Congress, because we do not have any other crops to grow. We 
do not have the cattle to go to; we do not have citrus and the other 
things that some of you can produce. I do not have the vegetable 
crop to go to that the other sections have. All I have is just cotton. 

I think this allotment ought to be increased and I do not think it 
ought to be increased too much. I am in a position where I would 
take anything; that is the situation of my people; they would just 
take anything. And it is either going to be something or they are 
going to have to have a place in the breadlines during the coming 
winter. 

T am not just making up a pathetic speech; I am just telling you 
what my people are up against. 

The surplus over and above the normal carryover is about 4.5 million 
bales—well, let us say, 5 million bales. 

I just do not see any point in trying to wipe this surplus out in 1 
year, or 2 years, and that is what some people want to do. Let us 
take 3 or 4 and give these people a chance. 

You are president of the farm bureau in your country; are you not? 

Mr. Hanstix. Yes. 

Mr. ABernerHy. What position has your bureau taken on this 
situation ? 
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Mr. Hansuix. The county committee itself—we did not take a posi- 
tion against any acreage 

Mr. AsErNerHy. You know you cannot get the situation solved 
with the trend acreage; the wend acreage is gone; the reserve acreage 
is gone; the only way you can solve it is to get more acreage; is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Hanstix. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You cannot take it away from one county and give 
it to another because that has already been allocated, that acreage is 
given out and it is gone. 

Mr. Hansttk. Yes. 

Mr. ApernetHuy. That is true; is it not? 

Mr. Hansuix. Yes; it is gone. 

Mr. Asernetuy. All right, now, how are you going to get it? You 
are up here just to get some relief, are you not ? 

Mr. Hansiik. Yes; we want some relief. 

Mr. ApernetHy. How are you going to get it without some increase 
in the national allotment? There is no other way to get it; is that 
not true? 

Mr. Hansitik. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is true. 

Mr. Bass. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. May I ask you, If there is an increase in acreage of some 
sort, where do you propose the increase to go? 

Mr. Anernetuy. Well, we can talk about that later. I think you 
have a good point but we have not finished with the question of 
whether we get the increase yet. We have got to get in the door first. 

What position has the farm bureau of your county taken on this 
problem ; any ? 

Mr. Hanstiix. Well, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Hanslik, were you instructed to come up here 
and testify with reference to this whole cotton matter, including the 
1955 acreage allotment by the farm bureau ? 

Mr. Hanstix. No; I was sent up by the farmers as a whole. 

Mr. Aserneruy. I am not asking whether he was instructed by 
the bureau; I am simply trying to get some help. Has your bureau 
taken a position on this? 

Mr. Garuines. I was asking the question myself because I thought 
we ought to have that information for the record. 

Mr. Hansuix. It has been the feeling of the farmers as a whole 
that the cotton distribution ought to be fair and, if possible, that it 
should be reallocated without any increase in acres. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Let me see if I understand you; is it the position 
of you and your delegation here from Texas this morning that you 
might recall these allotments and reallocate all of them? 

Mr. Hansurx. It does not seem possible, after the meeting here 
yesterday, I do not think it is possible—— 

Mr. AserNetuy. I do not think that it ovght to be taken from 
you gentlemen by the Department of Agriculture 
Mr. Hansuik. I think a national increase is about the only answer. 
Mr. Apernetuy. That is the only answer. 

Mr. Hanstik. Yes. 
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Mr. Anerneruy. Do your farmers generally favor a national in- 
crease? And I am not speaking of figures; I am just talking about 
the objective. 

Mr. Hansuix. If it were properly administered. 

Mr. Aperneruy. All right. 

Now, has the farm bureau in your county discussed this matter ? 

Mr. Hansiik. Yes. 

Mr. Aperneruy. What stand did it take? 

Mr. Hanstix. Yes, if it were properly administered, but the way 
the administration came through last year—the difficulty was there. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Let me see if I understand you. As I under- 
stand, you are complaining about the allotment and I want to see if I 
can get some help. Does the farm bureau in your county advocate 
an increase in the national allotment or does it oppose it? 

Mr. HaNsurx. Well, they do advocate an increase of the national 
allotment but not if it is administered the same way it was last year. 

Mr. Apernetuy. All right. Does the State farm bureau in Texas 
favor an increase in the national allotment ? 

Mr. Hansturx. No. 

Mr. Anerneruy. It does not? 

Mr. Hansuixk. No. 

Mr. AnernetHy. Will you tell us how you happen to know that? 

Mr. HanstixK. I know that through the records of the State 
convention. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Did you go along with them ? 

Mr. Hansiix. No; I did not. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You did not. But anyhow, the State convention 
resolution was against the increase / 

Mr. Hanstiix. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. What did they do at the national convention, do 
you know ¢ 

Mr. Hansuik. I think they opposed it. 

Mr. Asernetuy. They opposed it ? 

Mr. Hansurx. Yes. 

Mr. Apernetuy. Do they now oppose it? 

Mr. Hansuik. Well, I have not heard of any change; 1 am sure 
they do. 

Mr. Apserneruy. In other words, they have not changed their 
position ¢ 

Mr. Hans tix. I do not think so. 

Mr. Anernetuy. What position did the farm marketing coopera- 
tives of Texas take on this proposition? Were they for an increase 
or against an increase ¢ 

Mr. Hawnsiix. I have no authority to make a statement on their 
position. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You do not know? 

Mr. Hanstix. I do not belong to them. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, we have 
another witness here who has that information readily available and 
I think we should develop it and I think those questions probably 
should be asked of him. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take all 
of the time; I just wanted to try to get some help from someone. 
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Mr. THompson. We will give you that information, Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Garurnes. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hacen. I want to ask the gentleman 1 or 2 questions if I may. 
You operate a 120-acre farm ? 

Mr. Hanstix. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you grow anything besides cotton ? 

Mr. HanstirK. Well, I bought the-farm to grow cotton and corn; 
that is what I bought it for. Now that I have been cut down on 
the acreage I will grow some cotton and a little corn. 

Mr. Hacen. Anything else? 

Mr. Hanstr«. Some legumes. You cannot plant anything now that 
is profitable. 

Mr. Hacen. What was your maximum planting of cotton? 

Mr. Hansiix. On my farm? 

Mr. Hagen. Yes; how many acres? 

Mr. HanstrK. One hundred and eleven. 

Mr. Hacen. When did you grow 111 acres? 

Mr. Hanstiik. Yes; that was in 1952; I bought the farm in 1951. 

Mr. Hagen. In your area, what is the minimum economic unit, 
the minimum number of acres that a man and his family could live 
on to meet the standard of living, the American standard of living? 

Mr. Hanstrg. Around 15 to 20 acres of cotton. 

Mr. Hacen. You mean he could live on 15 or 20 acres? 

Mr. Hanstrx. Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. If the farm was only in cotton ? 

Mr. Hansurx. I would not farm it all in cotton, or plant all the 
land in cotton; we diversify. 

Mr. Hacen. You mean a man with a family could live fairly well 
off 15 or 20 acres? 

Mr. Hanstrk. Yes; they have lived on it. 

Mr. Gatutncs. Will the gentleman yield right at that point? 

Mr. Hagen. Yes. 

Mr. Gaturncs. Just what did the county committee elect to do 
with respect to using the history over the past 3 years, or did it use 
the cropland—— 

Mr. Hanstrx. They used the history. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Has that ental thaws trouble than if they had 
gone to the cropland backup system, more inequities ? 

Mr. Hanstix. They claim that the history was better than the crop- 
land so they decided to use it. 

Mr. Garutnes. How has it worked out? 

Mr. Hanstrx. With the present acreage, it will not work out any- 
way. 

Mr. Gatrutnes. May I say that we are delighted to have sitting with 
us today Senator Price Daniel of Texas, and Raaator, we will be glad to 
hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PRICE DANIEL, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Senator Danrex. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to 
be with you today. I do have to go to another meeting on this same 
subject. I would like to hear the witnesses all the way through, but 
I have heard about the hardships in these counties and I want to sup- 
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port these gentlemen in what they are saying as to what the hard- 
ships are, and how serious they are. They are not here especially as 
witnesses for themselves before you now, and worrying so much about 
their own situation, but they, like the chamber of commerce and Farm 
Bureau and others, worrying about the majority of the farmers in 
their county who have been cut below 10 acres, and this allotment, the 
application of the cotton-acreage allotment, is not only causing great 
hardship in these two counties of Texas which these gentlemen repre- 
sent, but in many, many other counties in Texas represented here by 
Members of Congress and some other representatives who could not 
be here today. 

I have never seen a more serious social and economic problem facing 
our State since I have been in public office, as far as agriculture is 
concerned. 

We have now in our State, I was told yesterday, over 18,000 farms 
on which cotton is grown and upon which the allotment has been cut 
below 5 acres; 18,000 farms affected below 5 acres, most of which had 
at least 5 acres planted heretofore. 

Now, it is a serious problem and whether it is the State committee’s 
fault or whoseever fault it is, it is a part of the program that we in 
the Congress have charge of and the Department of Agriculture has 
charge of, and it seems to me that we in the Congress should realize 
the problem and do something about it. 

I joined Mr. Abernathy and several other Senators from the cotton- 
growing States in presenting this problem before the Department of 
Agriculture several days ago and asked them to come up with some 
solution that they would approve and that the President would sign, 
some legislation, so that we might pass, so that the administration 
would be behind it from the beginning, and I felt then, and I feel 
now, that it might be futile to try anything without the administra- 
tion’s saying in advance that it would approve it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have come to the conclusion that if the Department 
of Agriculture does not act, does not come up with something that will 
help solve this problem within the next. few days—I hope they will 
have something to present by Monday—but if they do not come up 
with something within the next few days, I hope that your committee 
and the Senate committee will devise some formula by which these 
hardship cases at least can be cared for, within the present overall 
allotment, if we can, taking into consideration the redistribution of 
unplanted acreage, or, if necessary, grant a reasonable increase, not 
any great increase but a reasonable increase. 

Now, before I leave, I would like to say this, from the State of Texas, 
I have received opposition to any increase as has been pointed out here, 
from various organizations. 

It is true that some have opposed it in the past but not yet has any- 
one presented this matter of opposing the increase to take care of 
this matter, not yet has anyone presented it to me, who have heard 
the facts and have seen the figures and have seen the letters that I 
have shown them from our State, but what they have gone away 
satisfied that there may be some increase necessary. 

I do not know about any individual who has spoken to me about the 
matter, who has not felt that some increase or some adjustment might 
be necessary. 
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After all, those who do operate the larger farms are not going to do 
well in the future if the majority of the family-sized farms are hurt 
because these hardships come. 

We can ruin the whole program if we do not take care of the hard- 
ship cases as they should be cared for and as the Congress intended 
that they should be cared for. I just wanted to say that there have 
been some people in the past who have gone on record as opposing 
any relief in this matter, yet when they look at facts and figures con- 
cerning the hardship cases all over the country—and I understand 
there are over 200,000 farms in the Nation that have been cut below 
5 acres on the cotton allotment and when they see now what they did 
not see back at the time when they went on record in this matter, I 
believe they are going to reconsider their opposition. 

I thank you very much for this opportunity to be here, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Gatruines. Thank you, Senator Daniel, for your excellent 
statement. 

Senator Dantev. Thank you. 

Mr. Gatuines. In view of the fact that we have some seven more 
witnesses, I would just like to know what is the wish of the com- 
mittee. These gentlemen have come a long ways to be here, and it is 
the purpose of the committee to hear all of them. I do hope that we 
will not do too much testifying from up here and not give the witnesses 
opportunity to be heard. I imagine we will have to continue this 
afternoon to complete the hearings. 

Do you have any further statement, Mr. Hanslik? 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman, I had not concluded. I have a few 
more questions. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Very well, Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. This question: Out of these 3,790 cotton farmers, how 
many of them own their own land, or are in the process of buying 
it? 

Mr. Hansuix. I do not have those figures with me. 

Mr. Hacen. Do you think it would be 50 percent? In other 
words, how many of them are tenant farmers? 

Mr. Hanstix. We do not have near as many tenant farmers as 
there are in other places. Most of them are beginning to acquire 
their land, trying to acquire it. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Probably someone else may have that information. 

Mr. Hanstrx. Yes; we can get it. 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Garutnes. Probably someone else may have that information. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Lavaca COUNTY Farm BUuREAU, 
Hallettsville, Tezx., February 8, 1955. 


Hon. CLtark W. THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. THOMPSON: I received your telegram asking for information on 
Lavaca County cotton farmers who own or are in process of buying a farm. 
County Agent Jack Lindsey and myself arrived at a figure as near correct as 
possible. There are 1,674 cotton farmers who own or are in process of buying a 
farm and 1,116 tenant farmers on cotton farms in Lavaca County. I hope this 
information will be helpful to you. I was indeed happy to hear from you. Any 
information you may need that we can give you assistance in obtaining, will 
certainly receive immediate attention. 
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I do want to add this for your information. We met with Mr. Benson in 
Houston during his brief visit there January 31. We presented him with our 
problems existing in Lavaca County which Mr. Benson seems concerned about. 
We explained to him, his release from his office in late 1952, where he asked 
for voluntary reductions for the 1953 cotton acreage. We also explained to him, 
the statement he made in this release to farmers, that if controls would be en- 
acted for 1954 crop, that consideration would be given to the counties that did 
voluntarily reduce cotton acreage for voluntary reduction and war crops. We 
had a copy of this release with us and Mr. Benson read it and after he did he 
asked us if we hadn't received such consideration. Of course, we told him that 
we didn’t and we explained it to him in detail. 

Mr. Benson said for us to contact his representative, Mr. Bob Lyons, who was 
present in Houston. Mr. Lyons was to take down in writing what we told Mr. 
Benson. Mr. Benson wanted this information for consideration when he came 
back to Washington. So we contacted Mr. Lyons, took him to our room and 
pleaded with him 2 hours to take this information in writing as Mr. Benson 
suggested, but Mr, Lyons didn’t make an attempt to take one single word in 
writing, so that’s that. Mr. Benson still doesn’t have this information he asked 
for. 

I’ve been working on this continuously. I checked with our county committee 
and received this information. Lavaca County planted acreage 5-year history 
is as follows: 


1948: 56,741; State adjusted for 1948 is 50,000 acres. 
1950 allotment was 37,492 acres. 
Planted acreage for year 1951 was 58,876.5; State adjusted 1951, 55,000 acres. 
Planted acreage for 1952 was 56,131.6; State adjusted 1952 was 53,200 acres. 
1953 was voluntary reduction year when we planted 51,356 acres. 

This will show you just what we mean when we said that BAE cut our history 


besides no consideration for war crop, ete. 

I did even more checking, we all understand that these irrigated acres have 
a terrific yield. My understanding is that it costs $100 to $150 per acre to 
grow irrigated cotton. We all understood that. We also understand that these 
boys have been making from 1 to 3 bales per acre, is that correct? O. K., let’s 
take a look and see here just how, and where our Lavaca County acres went to: 

Castro County, 1948: No record of bales, credit for 10,000 acres; 1951, 16,188 
bales off of 70,000 acres ; 1952, 40,873 bales off of 99,000 acres. 

Lamb County, 1948: 84,115 bales off of 222,000 acres of cotton; 1951, 122,389 
bales on 383,000 acres ; 1952, 177,030 bales on 370,000 acres. 

Terry County, 1948: 20,511 bales on 133,000 acres ; 1951, 70,065 bales on 266,000 
acres ; 1952, 50,971 bales on 285,000 acres. 

Swisher County, 1948: No record; 1951, 15,948 bales on 75,000 acres; 1952, 
44,509 bales on 101,000 acres. 

Now, Clark, you may see clearer, just how these boys managed to get our 
acres. They didn’t have this acreage they are credited with, it’s impossible, 
those yields run from one-third to one-fifth bales per acre and less. They can’t 
lie about this one. Those history acres are pencil-planted acres and this proves 
it. Those people aren’t entitled to this acreage. I think we ought to see Mr. 
Benson personally about this. I don’t think Mr. Benson knows of one-half of 
just what’s being done to our small farmers. I think we should sit down with 
him and review these things with him. He was too busy to give us more than 
30 minutes in Houston. 

What do you think, Clark? I talked to Glade about it already. Oh, yes, 
those 1,600 acres we received 3 weeks ago was distributed among 1,903 farmers 
and the State ASC rejected it and ordered it not to be distributed to more than 
300 to 600 farmers. Can you beat this? 

We don’t know what to do and the county committee doesn’t know either. 
It’s impossible to give it to only a few, when so many others need it just as 
bad. This is all for now, hoping to hear from you soon. 

Sincerely, 
HERMAN HANSLIK, 
President, Lavaca County Farm Bureau. 
Lavaca County, Tex.: 
1,674 cotton farmers who own their own farms or are in the process of 
buying them. 
1,116 cotton farmers who are tenants. 
503 farmers have 1955 cotton acreage allotments of 5 acres or less. 
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Fayette County, Tex.: 
1,705 cotton farmers own their own farms or are buying them. 
769 cotton farmers are tenants. 
581 farmers have 1955 cotton allotments of 5 acres or less, 


STATEMENT OF JOE P. HART, ATTORNEY FOR THE FARM BUREAU 
AND PRESIDENT OF THE LA GRANGE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
LA GRANGE, TEX. 


Mr. THomrson. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hart. 

Mr. Garuines. Will you identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Harr. Joe P. Hart, attorney for the Farm Bureau and presi- 
dent of the La Grange Chamber of Commerce. 

Let me say this, Mr. Chairman, that we have 4,434 cotton farmers 
in Fayette County, Tex., in 1955, and approximately, of that number, 
there would be around 3,000 or 3,100 farm families on those 4,434 
farms. 

Now, in Fayette County, may I say conservatively speaking, not 
in excess of around 75 percent of the farms are owned by the people 
who operate them. 

Mr. Hacen. One other question: What is the typical arrangement 
between the landlord and the tenant? 

Mr. Harr. Where you have the tenant-operated farm ¢ 

Mr. Hacen. Yes. 

Mr. Harr. One-third and one-fourth. 

Mr. Hagen. The landlord gets one-third and one-fourth ? 

Mr. Hart. Yes; one-fourth of the cotton and a third of the corn. 
That is the usual rental agreement, I should say, customarily in 
Texas, over a period of years. 

Mr. Hagen. A fourth of the cotton grown. Does the owner furnish 
anything, besides the land ? 

Mr. Harr. He would not put up anything except the land where 
he gets a quarter; he just furnishes the land in that type of arrange- 
ment and the tenant does all the work and furnishes the equip- 
ment and everything else and buys the seed. 

Mr. Poacr. May | interrupt the gentleman ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes. 

Mr. Poage. I am afraid you might be giving the gentleman from 
California the wrong impression. 

Is it not true down in your section of the country that the landlord 
furnishes the house; the landlord furnishes the oe and also the 
landlord makes any improvements on the land and pays for it, and 
the landlord mnevisiin any tanks or provides any wells that are neces- 
sary and pays for them ? 

Mr. Harr. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Poses. So it is not simply that the landlord furnishes nothing 
but the land, but he does furnish everything to make it a usable, 
inhabitable, and workable farm and the tenant furnishes all the equip- 
ment necessary to work the farm. 

Mr. Harr. That is right; the owner does a lot of things; the owner 
of the farm in many instances may furnish fertilizer, do terracing, 
and anything else to keep that farm in a Lame ee operating con- 
dition. It may be that I misunderstood Mr. Hagen’s question. 

Mr. Hagen. The point I am trying to get at is this: I am all for 
the small farmer myself, but from the type of farm operating here, it 
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may be that the tenant is merely a man who sells his labor at a very 
low price, and that is not the kind of farming we want. 

Mr. Harr. I believe, so far as Fayette County is concerned, that is 
not an insurmountable problem, because a very large ama om of 
the people operating the farms operate them through their families; 
most of them in Fayette County own their own farms and operate 
their own farms and do their own thinking and do their own planning 
and furnish all of the labor, the family labor. The majority of the 
labor, and in other words, it is a unit, family operated. 

Mr. Poaee. Will the gentleman yield for another observation ? 

Mr. Hagen. Yes. 

Mr. Poager. T do not want the gentleman from California to get the 
wrong impression. Is is not true, in the method of operation in 
Texas, that we always figure that the land carries about one-fourth of 
the income and that the equipment so far as required, about one-fourth 
and that about one-half, under the ordinary rental agreement, goes 
to the labor on the farm? And that the tenant supplies that labor and 
gets about one-half of what is produced on the land in return for his 
labor. 

Mr. Harr. I think the gentleman’s statement is correct. 

Mr. Gatruines. Any further questions? 

Mr. Hagen. I have one or two other questions. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Very well. 

Mr. Hagen. Now, as I understand it, in 1954, at least in California, 
the county committee first took care of allotments of 5 acres or less. 
For this purpose they used the entire acreage. If there were enough 
acres to set aside a sufficient number of acres to take care of the 5-acre 
mrareen even the 15-acre farmer; is that what they did in Texas 
in 1954 

Mr. Hart. Mr. Chairman, I refer you to a farmer who can answer 
that question, concerning the mechanical operations under the law. 

Mr. Gaturineos. I think the next witness will cover that. 

Mr. Hagen. I was just trying to find out what was done in 1954. 
My understanding is there was something written into the law in 
1954 which eliminated the firm consideration that the small farmer 
was entitled to, which imposed upon local people a discretion that 
resulted in the cut, to the disadvantage of the small farmer that we 
are talking about. 

Mr. Hart. I do not think the law, as written, permitted too much 
discretion on it; that is, down at the county level, that they could 
exercise that discretion, in taking care of hardship cases; that is, the 
percentage of acres that was set aside was so small that it does not 
alleviate the situation. But I think we can answer that by another 
witness. 

Mr. Hagen. It is my understanding the position of the real small 
farmer was weakened by some action which was taken in 1954, enlarg- 
ing local discretion in many instances, as a result of action of a local 
board as a practical matter, he did not get what he would otherwise 
have gotten. 

Mr. Harr. Down at our county level, they figured on a 3-year base 
for 1955—1954, 1953, and 1952; that is, the basis at the county level 
of the distribution of cotton; that is where the farmers are. 
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We will show you in a minute the evidence of that, that is, the facts 
that in 1953 the cotton farmer in Fayette County—and I guess every- 
where—was asked to voluntarily akon their cotton acreage. 

Now, let’s go back to 1951. They had increased in Fayette County ; 
when they were asked to increase, they planted 48,600 acres of cotton 
in Fayette County. In 1952 nothing was said as far as I understand ; 
there was not any allotment and they planted 45,000 acres, plus, in 
Fayette County that year; a voluntary reduction which amounted on 
the part of the Fayette County farmers to some 3,000 acres. 

Now, in 1953, they were asked by the Department of Agriculture 
to reduce, to voluntarily reduce their acreage. 

Now, they did that, and they planted forty-one-thousand-some-odd 
in 1953. 

Now in 1954, that was an allotment year, they were given approxi- 
mately 31,000 acres. Then it was amended, the allotment was amended, 
allowing some 3,000 acres to 33,000—almost 34,000. But that amend- 
ment came too late to our farmers for them to be able to utilize that 
additional acreage which was granted to them. 

In 1955, the year—or 1954, 1953, and 1952, the years which they 
are using. 

Now, the law has actually done this: In 1953, it actually volunteered, 
they actually voluntarily reduced, we did, some 7,000 acres less than 
they planted in 1951 when they asked us to increase. 

In 1954 we were given approximately 31,000 acres. Then that was 
increased to ett Thies theaiiad sane him Arad. almost 34,000; but 


we were only actually able to plant around 31,000 or 32,000 acres. 
Now, taking it over the pervet of 1941 all the way up, the average 


of Fayette County has always been around 42,000. So this 1955 
allotment is based on 1954, which is around 31,000—from the 41,000 
we were asked voluntarily to reduce in 1952, and that is what we 
planted. 

Now what has happened? When the trend proposition came for 
allotting that acreage to farmers within the State, Fayette County, 
and particularly the small farmers of Fayette County, the central 
Texas farmers, and I am sure the same was true in Mississippi and 
some other places, for many years the Department of Agriculture has 
asked that we diversify. We have. As a result of that, we have 
planted less cotton acreage, because we think it is good business. 
Only in the last 5, 6, 7, or 8 years the farmers of west Texas, and in 
the last 5 years California, really have gotten into the cotton business. 
They have really gotten into the cotton business, and as a result we 
have a tremendous amount of cotton acreage. 

In 1953, when Fayette County and everybody was asked to reduce 
the cotton acreage, we did. It seems the facts will bear me out on 
this, that in west Texas 

Mr. Hagen. May I interrupt? 

Mr, Harr. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. I do not want to burden this committee’s time. I am 
all through with my questions. The biggest complaint I have gotten 
from my area is from precisely the kind of people Mr. Hart is talking 
about. They say that the Secretary of Agriculture asked them to 
reduce their acreage voluntarily, which they did. That is in a his- 
torical year, and they are suffering from that in this year. What I 
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would like to have the committee ascertain from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is how that information was transmitted to those farmers, 
because it seems to me we have to know whether their reduction was 
voluntarily made in response to an official Department request. 

Mr. Gaturnes. I think we will have difficulty in determining that 
because of the fact the Secretary of Agriculture has not yet submitted 
his report on the various bills, but they will come in. 

Mr. Jones. I want to clear up a question in my own mind. Of 
course, a change brought about last year was giving the county com- 
mittee the option of using either the cropland factor, which had been 
used up to that time, or the historical basis, which had the effect of 
penalizing the small farmer with 5 acres or less. 

I would like to ask if these two counties did use the historical method 
this year, rather than the cropland method ¢ 

Mr. Harr. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. And that is one of the things that has increased the 
penalty on the particularly small farmer; is that right? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. They all agree that is what has happened, and that is 
what happened in this particular case; but that is an option which 

Jongress gave to the county committee, and the county committee had 
the option of using either of two methods in distributing acreage. 

Mr. Garuines. With the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture; 
isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Harr. In answer to Congressman Hagen’s question, let me say 
this: These small boys, the small farmers, followed the advice of the 
Department of Agriculture and reduced their cotton acreage. The 
way that was done—in 1951, I went out with the secretary of the local 
county PMA committee into every community and met with the farm- 
ers in each community, and he asked the farmers in that community 
to increase the acreage, and where they had had around 42,000, average, 
that year, as a result of those meetings, they planted 48,600 acres. 

In 1953, when we were asked to reduce, the same way—the county 
committeeman went out and talked to the farmers all over the county 
and the farmers reduced their acreage. 

Mr. Haeen. Did the county committeeman assure them, if they did 
voluntarily reduce, that they would not lose any history as a result of 
making the reduction ¢ 

Mr. Harr. I do not think the county committeeman made any 
promise. 

' Mr. Hacen. They tell me they got assurances to that effect. 

Mr. Pirucuer. May I say that during that year I was chairman of 
the county committee, and what happened is the Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington requested the State committees to ask the farm- 
ers to reduce their acreage, and the county committees went out and 
asked the farmers to do the same thing; but there was not any promise 
about raising them. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Theoretically that was done by the Federal pro- 
duction people and it got down to the States through the press and 
radio, and I have a clipping where they published the notice from the 
Department, and the county committees and precinct committees were 
given this choice of methods, and they passed this information on. 
Some complied; some did not; some States complied, some did not. 
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Mr. Harr. That is the point I want to bring out, that in Fayette 
County and Lavaca County they did comply. The 1955 law is based 
on the cotton acreage in 1954, 1953, and 1952 and the reason for 
wanting some basic law is because we have so much more cotton 
now than we ever had before, and in west Texas and the Western 
States and south Texas you have a lot of cotton acreage planted in 
the last few years. Of course they have planted a tremendous amount 
of cotton and we have produced a tremendous amount of cotton, which 
brings about the necessity of the law which was passed on holding 
down the cotton acreage. And as to these little farmers, our position 
is this: The little farmer of Fayette County, Lavaca County, central 
Texas, and everywhere, who has been in the cotton business for 100 
years or more, and in Mississippi since colonial days, he has never pro- 
duced a tremendous amount of cotton, but by the very enactment. of 
this legislation he has been legislated out of the cotton business. That 
is our position here. 

He dia not bring it about himself; it was brought about because, in 
the last few years, California, south Texas, and west Texas, thank 
the good Lord, have been able to get water out there and have gone 
into producing cotton. We want them to make all the money they 
can, but that situation brought about the necessity for the law to hold 
down the cotton acreage all over the United States. Then, on the 
basis by which they now determine how much each one of those 
States and communities may plant, it puts the little boy completely 
out of business by legislation. 

Mr. Jones. I think one thing should be brought out here and made 
clear. That is, that if all of the farmers in those counties you men- 
tioned, if they had all participated in electing the ASC committee, 
and had directed the committee what they should do, I think the 
majority of the farmers in each particular county would have voted 
to go on the cropland factor basis as they did in the past. However, 
they did not do it and the county committeeman did not go on the 
cropland basis which you are talking about. 

think it should be made clear that Congress gave them an option 
and the county committee could determine which method would react 
most favorably to the largest number of people. 

1 do not think that Congress or the Depaatinedit of Agriculture. 
either, should take all of the blame; because I think it was a lack of 
interest, because the same thing happened in your county as it did 
where a very small number of people participated in the county elec- 
tion, and the decision was made by a minority, rather than a majority. 

Mr. Garurnes. The reason that this committee voted out the Aber- 
nethy bill which gave that option is because in 1950 we passed what 
is known as the Cooley bill which reached out in thin air and pulled 
out 500,000 additional acres by using the method of the past 3 years. 

Are there any other comments? 

Mr. Harr. I would just like to say that we are not fussing with 
anybody; we just want to show what happened as a result right in 
our county. e do not want to blaine Department of Agricul- 
ture; we are not blaming anybody; we are trying to show the end 
result of that legislation. 

Mr. Jones. Do you have a tabulation showing the difference had 
the county committee selected the cropland method ? 
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Mr. Puccuer. Let me get one word in there. In another section 
of the country, the big historical basis saved the little farmer and 
not the big farmer, where you have a diversified area, and in the 
larger States with bigger acreages, where they had never planted 
cotton and the cotton was all raised in one area, and then it was 
brought up and put in cropland, and people made cotton who never 
had before, and the little farmer who did put his cotton out. 

Mr, Gatuines. Now we are pleased to have Mr, Wright with us, 
who is a new member. 

Mr, Thompson, will you call your next witness? 

Mr. Tuompson. Before doing that, I would like to get in the record 
something which is in my mind about the legislation that was passed 
last year. We thought we provided for such an emergency as this 
when we entrusted to the State committee the 10 percent reserve 
and told them for what purpose they could use it. It never occurred 
to any of us—it certainly never occurred to me—that they would 
interpret “trends” as they did. Had they used that reserve to allevi- 
ate hardship, these gentlemen would be home raising cotton now, 
and would not be up here. 

Mr. Aserneruy. I think it would be fine if we had inserted in the 
record the number of farms or a statement of how many acres in 
Texas are referred to under the term of “hardship.” 

Mr. Harr. It figures, in round figures, 761,000 acres. 

Mr. Garurnes. That was the whole reserve. I would like to know 
how that has been distributed. 

Mr. Harr. 62.5 percent was distributed on the basis of trend. In 
other words, that went to the section of the country 

Mr. Gatruines. How much was left? Is there any acreage left 
in Texas now? 

Mr, Harr. None. 

Mr. THompson. It is all gone. 

Mr. Anernetouy. I would like the record to show that the State 
committee in the State of Mississippi reserved 9.7 percent of the State 
allotment under the reserve provision. That was about 170,0UU acres. 
They did not use one acre of it for hardship, they did not use one acre 
for the small farms, and they have not used one acre of it for new 
farms. They did use approximately 165,000 acres for trends and 
maybe two or three thousand acres are down in Jackson now. 

Mr. Garuines.* We will have the Department advise us in respect 
to Mississippi, and I would like also to get some information in regard 
to Arkansas. 

Is there anything further? 

Mr. THompson. I would like next to call Mr. Ivan Antosh, a farmer 
in Fayette County. Mr. Antosh happens to be secretary-treasurer of 
the county farm bureau and is very well posted on facts and figures. 
He will a tell you how he is affected by the present law, 


STATEMENT OF IVAN ANTOSH, SCHULENBURG, TEX., SECRETARY- 
TREASURER OF FAYETTE COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Antosu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
happy to be given the opportunity to be allowed time here to give 


you thé picture in Fayette County, but mostly my picture as a little 
farmer. 


58336—55——_3 
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TI have 128 acres of land in my own farm and 67.7 acres in cropland. 
My allotment is 9 acres. My grievance is not so much for myself, 
but for my neighbors. 

I would like to give you a little story for a moment to give you 
the picture of Fayette County. However, before I do that, continuin 
to answer the question on the distribution from a historical an 
cropland basis, Fayette County has 4,000 farmers; 2,474 raise cotton. 
I may be off a little bit. The allotment of 28,000 is the allotment 
before it was adjusted to 29,886. 

When the question came up whether to distribute these acreages 
either by the cropland or historical basis if cropland was to be used 
it would only have given our farmers 7 acres to a farm. You have 
heard the number of farmers having from 3 to 5, from 5 to 10, and 
so forth. We do have some farmers with over 7 acres, 10 acres, 15, 
and 20. Therefore if this would go up on the average of 7 acres 
for every farmer for the 4,000, it would leave nothing. They would 
have to cut the other boys back to 7 acres. 

Mr. Jonzs. I understand the cropland factor would not give anyone 
any more than what they had been growing. All of those people had 
not been growing 7 acres of cotton, had they? 

Mr. Anrosu. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. And you would not have gotten 7 acres if you had not 
been growing 7 acres. So, under the cropland factor, no one would 

t more than what they had been growing; that is, under the crop- 
and factor, no farmer would have gotten more cotton than he had 
— raising. But that would. not mean that everybody would get 

acres, 

Mr. Antosu. Fayette County had raised cotton, as I said, for a 
hundred years and we have about burned out our land, too. Then 
when the first cutdown on cotton came, we were shown it was a better 
practice to diversify instead of growing all cotton, so our farmers did 
diversify. 

Cotton is very important to us, but we do have our chickens, our 
cows, our hogs. We have lowered our cotton acreages in the last 
8 or 10 years an average of 40,000 to 45,000 acres, from years back 
of 126,000, or over 100,000 acres. And it is a coincidence whether it 
was caused by that or not, but, with the allotment coming in, our 
acreages are getting smaller. In other words, we are being requested 
to limit ourselves to 29,886 acres for this 1955 period. 

. GaTruines. What were the figures for 1953 and 1952? 

. Antosu. For 1953, 41,229. 

. Garuines. And what was it in 1952? 

. Antosu. In 1952, 45,360. 

. Garuines. Can you go back a little further? 

. AntosH. Yes, sir. 

. Garuines. What about 1951? 

. AnrosH. 48,600, 

. Garuines. All those years were without Government control ? 
. Antoso. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GaTHINGS. at was it in 1950, a control year? 

Mr. AntosH. 36,466. 

Mr. GaTuines. So you are losing ground. You had 29,886 acres 
this year ? 
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Mr. Antosu. Yes, sir. I would like to say we do have our hogs and 
do have cattle; but if we are going to buy a truck, or buy a tractor, 
we need cotton. Cotton is our cash crop and these are our allotments. 
You will find some of those are from 3 to 5, and from 15 to 20. It is 
hard for a young farmer, an ex-soldier, to come home and buy a home, 
or buy a tractor, or even a truck. It is very hard even for the older 
families to make a living on such small farms with the yield being not 
too high, and it is causing hardship on us. 

We have others who can give you some valuable information, but I 
would like to give you just some of the personal cases. For example, 
here is one: 

Dear Sir: I am a widow with three children. The youngest is in high 
school ; the oldest is 18 years of age. Last year I was allowed to plant 6 acres; 
this year I-am cut down to 3.7 acres. With the drought and the other condi- 
tions, I figured that at least 8 acres would carry me through next year. With 
a family of 5, the present allotment is 1. I would like to plant 8 acres. 

This next is a family of 5 planting 13 acres and expecting an addi- 
tion to the family. They have a $10,000 debt against the farm, an 
ex-GI with an FHA loan. 

With some of those it is impossible for them to continue; so we are 
losing our farmers; we are losing our population, and it is on the same 
trend now with our cotton acres. I am not saying definitely it is 
only caused by that, but they are consolidating the acres to where the 
Nation and State are not being too consistent in the yields in past years, 
and in the State of Texas, Fayette County is cutting down the yield 
as well as the population. 


Mr. Garaines. What do you think is the answer, now, to this prob- 
lem? How do you think this committee ought to go about it; what 
type of bill do you think ought to be enacted / 

Mr. Anrosn. I do not know. We plead with you to help us. 

Mr. Garuines. Let me ask this question. In 1950 you had an 
acreage in Fayette County of 36,466. That is the final neti the 


actual figures, but what was the original allotment in 1950 an 
did the Gooley bill bring in 1950? Do you have those figures ? 

Mr. Antosu. I do not have those figures. 

Mr. Garurnes. It is most vital to the study that we have that in- 
formation. 

Mr. THompson. We can get that from the Department. They 
have these figures, I know, within my own congressional district. 

Mr. Gatuines. No doubt you all have these same problems, and let 
me suggest that you were a farmer in 1950 and you came and asked this 
committee, and the committee on the other side of the Capitol; to give 
some relief, and we came up with this 45-40 program. I did help you 
in 1950, did it not? 

Mr. AnvrosH. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Garutines, It did add considerable acreage to the original allot- 
ment of Fayette County ? : 

Mr. Antosu. You are talking about 1954? 

Mr. Garuines, No; I am going back to 1950. 

Mr. Antosu. I am sorry; I do not have that information. 

Mr. THomeson. We will get it for the record. 

Mr. Anrosn. I am proud that you have given me the time of 
the committee. If I may, I will yield to the other witnesses. Thank 
you for the opportunity. 


what 
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Mr. Dowpy. Mr. Chairman, may I make one observation? LI re- 
cently read an article about the great work that was taking place 
over in Europe to develop those countries, and it went ahead and 
described in very glowing terms the development that was taking 
place, and it particularly told about how many thousands of new 
acres were being opened up, very rich land, describing it and referring 
to the fact it was comparable to Lowa in this country. 

It then said that all of this development was being financed by 
American taxpayers and in one section of the article it stated that all 
of the additional land being opened up was going to be planted in 
cotton, which was a new thing in that particular part of the world. 

Mr. Aserneruy. Did not that result from the information they 
got under the point 4 program ? 

Mr. Dowpy. I do not know. <A lot of money was involved. 

I diseussed this with another man and he told me that he knew of 
two other places where they are talking of doing that. 

This problem, as I understand, is a fundamental problem. We have 
too much cotton in the world and we do not have a market for the 
cotton we have, and if Mr. Abernethy and all of the rest of the com- 
mittee will join me in the next few days when the foreign aid bill 
comes up, we can correct that. 

Mr. AsrrnetHy. You do not have to plead with me, because I have 
voted along that line for 10 years. 

Mr. Downy. I have given two votes against it and against the $5 
billion given to foreign aid right along, almost $2 billion of which 
is economic aid. You come from Mississippi and they have the same 
problem down there. They would like to baba 7,000 acres more. 

I have lived on a farm since I was 20 years of age and there are 
4 boys who live in the same county in which I was born and lived 
on farms that had 30, 40, and 50 acres of cotton, and they get an allot- 
ment of 2 or 3 acres and have had to quit cotton altogether, because 
they do not get enough to keep going. I can realize the people here 
from Fayette and Lavaca Counties have a real problem. I have the 
same problem in my section of the State. As a matter of fact, the al- 
lotments are getting so small that they certainly are not being able to 
raise cotton at all. 

Mr. Hacen. Do I understand you farm 120 acres? 

Mr. Antosn. I have 120 acres in my farm. 

Mr. Hagen. What has your average planting of cotton been in 
nonquota years? 

Mr. Antosu. Twelve to fifteen acres. 

Mr. Hacen. What is your quota this year ? 

Mr, Antosu. In 1954, 9.6 acres. I have 9 acres this year. 

Mr. Hagen. The question I am interested in is this: you farm cotton 
and you have observed other farmers. Of what particular value is it 
to a man, say, with 5 acres or less, to raise him 1 extra acre? That 
is not going to save him from starvation and justify his continuing 
to farm, is it? 

Mr. Antosu. If he should make seven or eight hundred dollars off 
of his allotment of 5 acres—say $400—then if he would get an extra 
acre, maybe he can just exist on this $400 with a few eggs and a little 
cream. ' If he had with the previous allotment 5 acres, with the $400 
he had taken in from his small allotment he has been able to exist 


oe ee 
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with the help of the eggs, milk, cows, hogs, and so forth. If he gotan 
extra acre or two, he would still exist a little better than he did before, 
although he needs more than 5 acres, and more than 6 acres. 

Mr. THompson. However, it reaches the point where 1 more acre 
does make a difference. 

Mr. AntosH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. In your case, do you own your land ? 

Mr. Antosu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. Are you paying for it, or do you own it outright? Do 
you own it without any debt, or are you paying for it ? 

Mr. Antosu. I am paying for that farm, but the Federal land bank 
owns it. 

Mr. Garuines. Now I want to introduce Mr. Brown of Georgia. 
Mr. Brown has been in Congress for a number of years and has repre- 
sented his district with great distinction. Will you be kind enough 
to give us your views? 


STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL BROWN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


Mr, Brown. The national acreage allotment for the 1955 crop of 
cotton has recently been fixed at 18,100,000 acres, as compared with 
21,400,000 acres for the 1954 cotton crop. This sharp reduction has 
resulted in corresponding reductions in State acreage allotments in 
almost every cotton-producing State. When low acreage allotmetits 
threatened to create extreme hardship among cotton farmers for the 


1954 crop, legislation was enacted raising the national average allot- 
ment to the 21,400,000 figure. My bill, H. R. 23, would raise the 1955 
cotton acreage allotment up to the level provided by the 1954 law for 
each State whose 1955 allotment is below this level. The bill would 
give the State and county committees the same authority to apportion 
the increases in 1955 allotments as they had for the 1954 increases under 
the 1954 law. 

The long and extreme drouth in my section of the country—in fact 
throughout the entire Southeast—not only destroyed practically all 
food crops, but the farmer produced only about one-half of a normal 
cotton crop. Some farmers did not produce more than 20 percent of 
a normal cotton crop. Cotton is the main money crop that we have 
in the 10th Congressional District of Georgia, and unless farmers can 
have more acreage allotted to them many of them will thereby be 
required to go on the relief rolls. We do not produce tobacco or 
peanuts, and those who have gone into the production of livestock 
certainly have not made any profit from their operations. 

In the State of Georgia the farmers have been cut from 20 to 35 
percent in acreage allotments below what they had last year, and 
many of these farmers have only 2 or 3 acres allotted to them. If these 
small allotments are not increased many of the cotton producers will 
go out of business in my section of the State and much of the land 
cannot be planted in other crops and will remain idle. Many of these 
cotton farmers would thereby be required to go on relief or to seek 
employment away from the farms. Those cotton farmers who have 
reached 45 years of age, and who have been engaged mainly in the 
production of cotton, would find it extremely difficult to find employ- 
ment in industry or elsewhere. On account of the extreme drouth 
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there is certainly more justification for increasing the cotton acreage 
than last year. 

It is a mistake to undertake to dispose of the surplus cotton in 1 
or 2 years, but should be carried out gradually in order that the 
cotton farmers may remain on the farms. The cotton industry in my 
section of the country provides a living for the farmers. These farm- 
ers have never made large profits out-of cotton and they do not expect 
to doso. They want and are entitled to survive. 

Eli Whitney’s first cotton gin was operated in Wilkes County, Ga., 
which is in my district, dt not far from my present home. The 
old gin house was standing until a few years ago. From 1791 to the 
present time cotton has been the main money crop of that section of 
the country. 

I appreciate the fact that we should dispose of surplus cotton in 
excess of our defense requirements, but. we should do so over a 

eriod of years and not in 1 or 2 years. Our surplus cotton resulted 
in — from Government requests to increase cotton production for 
defense purposes and was created over a period of years. Let us 
not forget that there have been recent years of international uncer- 
tainty and hostilities, and that during these times our surplus cotton 
was an asset and not a liability. The Communist threat is such today 
that we could well be proud that our cotton farmers have stockpiled 
an abundant supply of cotton for the period ahead. Let us not forget 
that years are required to materially increase agricultural production, 
and that we must maintain a strong agricultural base to attain 
the high national income levels which are possible as well as to ade- 
quately provide for the defense of the Nation. Cotton is an important 
and necessary part of that agricultural base and the entire economy of 
the Nation will be seriously imperiled if the present plight of the 
cotton farmer is not remedied. To fail to increase cotton acreage 
allotments means that many of the cotton farmers will be out of 
employment, and it is doubtful if the goal of $500 billion in national 
income can be achieved with widespread unemployment on the farms. 

In my district there are many cotton farmers with 3 or 4 acres of 
cotton with 5 or 6 children who help to cultivate and gather the 
cotton. The failure to increase cotton acreage allotments means also 
that these children will be out of supra swat for there is no other 
employment available for them. With the present high prices which 
the cotton farmer must pay for the goods and services which he buys, 
he and his children must be seownid with employment opportunities. 
T am strongly in favor of 90 percent of parity as a support price, and 
I have introduced a bill to increase the support price to 90 percent of 

arity, but 90 percent. of parity doesn’t mean anything in the cotton 
industry unless the farmer can plant cotton. 

The poor man with 5 or 6 children will be forced to do 1 of 2 
things: First, if there is no other employment available to him he 
will be forced to resort to the relief rolls or, second, to plant as much 
cotton as he desires and to obtain half price for the cotton in order 
to provide some employment for his children and himself. 

t is imperative that greater use be made of the laws which have 
been passed to aid in the sale of cotton and other agricultural prod- 
ucts. It is inconsistent to adopt a defeatist attitude with respect to 
this basic segment of the enone, ie an optimistic attitude with 
respect to the overall economy. e tools which the Congress has 
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provided, through the passage of these laws, must be fully and effec- 
tively utilized. It is my belief that a combination of American sales- 
manship and full utilization of existing laws by the Government would 
bring about more effective results in the disposal of surplus cotton 
and agricultural products. I have urged the passage of laws which 
would increase the sale of cotton and agricultural products. I was 
one of the prime movers in the passage of ‘legislation authorizing $100 
million for insurance against risks of loss or damage to cotton and 
tangible personal property exported commercially. I now urge that 
greater effort be made to produce more tangible results in the adminis- 
tration of existing laws which have as their purpose and objective 
the sale of more cotton and agricultural products abroad. 

Mr. Gatuines. I want to say that this is our problem in Arkansas 
with the small farmer as well as the sharecropper and tenant. The 
sharecropper is a small farmer and if the landowner is not able to get 
sufficient allotment to keep him on that farm, he is going to have to 
be put on relief. 

Mr. Brown. The large farmer has to have enough allotment to 
furnish the material for the sharecropper? 

Mr. Garuines. The large farmer is simply an aggregation of small 
farms. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess.) 

Mr. Gatuines. The committee will come to order, please. 

Mr. Thompson, will you call your next witness? 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman, our next witness is another farmer, 
Mr. Arthur Citzler, whose post-office address is La Grange, Tex., Fay- 
ette County. He happens to be president of the Fayette County Farm 
Bureau. 

Mr. (aTuines. Mr. Citzler, we are delighted to have your testi- 
mony “efore our committee. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR CITZLER, OF LA GRANGE, TEX., 
. PRESIDENT, FAYETTE COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


fr. Crrauer. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I 
rey/resent practically all the farmers of Fayette County. To show you 
hr/w much interested I am in this thing, let me say that I myself 
ds, not farm cotton. I am not a cotton farmer. However, I am still 
alking for my fellow farmers, and I know you understand the situa- 
tion they are in. I do not think I have to go into that angle too much. 
However, it is tins to be a situation like this on the acreage deal, 
as I see it: ey are cutting them down more and more, and it 
is just like having a man working out in a factory, where this week 
you give him 40 hours to work and you pay him good wages, and 
next week you cut him to 30 hours, and next week after that you 
probably cut him to 20 hours, and so on down the line. Finally he 
just cannot make a living. He has to look for something else to do. 

That is the situation the farmers are facing in Fayette County. A 
lot of our farmers intend to get jobs doing something else, to make a 
living. However, they do not have all the advantages of other people. 
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Lots of these farmers were brought up about the time I was brought 
up. That was back in the depression days, if you want to call them 
that, of 1980, 1931, 1932, and so on. They were not fortunate. Their 
parents did not have money to send them to get an education or any- 
thing else like that. If they quit the farm they have a hard go, be- 
cause they cannot get a job. They are not educated. They are not 
skilled. They are just out in the opén. 

I think something should be done especially on these small allot- 
ments. I know you Congressmen all probably understand that picture 
pretty well. 

I should like to backtrack just a little bit and make one statement 
with regard to a statement made this morning, with respect to the 
Farm Bureau going on record as not favoring an increase in the 
cotton allotment for the Nation as a whole. 

I attended the State convention of Texas. At the time the con- 
vention was held there were no allotments out to the farmers as of the 
day of the convention. 

Another thing was that we in Fayette County really did not vote 
that way. The majority of the group voted that way, for those mem- 
bers present. Naturally, when the majority has it we were left behind, 
so we could not get. in on it. That is the situation we find ourselves 
in. 

I am not trying to say that as a reflection on the Farm Bureau, 
but it is just one of those things. That is the way it was passed, 
in other words. 

At the time of the convention we did not know about this, because 
the allotments were not out. I think a lot of the boys would have 
voted in a different manner at the time of the convention had they 
known this allotment would be cut as it was cut. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Mr. Citzler, would you mind an interruption, before 
you conclude your opening statement ? 

Mr. Crrzier. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Garurines. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Citzler, when was this convention held? 

Mr. Crrzier. It was in Galveston in the early part of November. 

Mr. Jones. Early part of November? 

Mr. Crrzizr. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. We knew at that time that there was going to be a cut 
in cotton, did we not? 

Mr. Crrztrr. Yes; they knew there was going to be a cut in the 
allotment. I believe some of the people were informed a little bit. 
They thought that if it were too severe, just as last year, they could 

et help. Last year you helped us out. We got additional acrea 
ast year. They thought this year’s allotment probably would be 
the same as the revised allotment last year. 

Mr. Jones, Did the farm bureau of the State of Texas vote opposed 
to any increased acreage ¢ 

Mr. Crrziter. You mean on the State as a whole? 

Mr. Jones. On the State level. 

Mr. Crrzuer. Yes; they did. 

Mr. Jones. They voted against any additional acreage ? 

Mr. Crrztrr. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, they had voted for the year 1955 not 
to have any additional acres? 
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Mr. Crrzier. That is right. 

Now, going back for a little bit, I would like to say, as to this 
allotment as it came to Fayette County and as it was handed down 
from the State, as we understand, and as brought out this morning, | 
we had about 761,000 acres in reserve, First, what they made out 
was for trend and so on. Our county got 325 acres. When you take 
325 acres and try to divide it out among two-thousand-four-hundred- 
and-seventy-some farmers it is hard to give them much. 

We had another deal, for the so-called hardship cases and the small 
farms,andsoon. Another allotment came through. That amounted 
to 1,296 acres, Again, 1,296 acres divided among almost 2,500 farmers 
does not help too much. 

Then, of course, our cotton committee for the farm bureau of Fa- 
yette County went up to the State office, and we pleaded with them 
there, asking them whether they could help us out to some extent. 
Now we have another 1,500 acres, which will not help us too much 
either. 

Mr. Garutnes. Mr. Citzler, will that 1,500 acres additional bring 
you up to your previous figure? I believe Fayette County had an 
allotment of 29,886. Is that the final allotment? 

Mr. Crrzier. That is right, with the exception of the 1,500 acres. 
I do not believe that is in there. 

Mr. Joe Harr (La Grange, Tex.). It includes the 1,500. 

Mr. Crrzuer. It includes the 1,500 acres. Last year our revised 
allotment at the end was 34,000 and a few more acres. 

Our people are not really asking for a whole lot. They are not 
in the kind of farming where they want to make it a big investment. 
They are just asking for enough to make a good living. 

By that I mean the standard of living in that county has increased 
in the last 10 or 15 years. I mean they have a lot of things they 
did not have back in those days. We have electricity there; we have 
tractors; and so on. Everything has come in, and it just takes a 
little more to live. Brother, you just cannot make these people go 
back to where we lived 10 or 15 or 25 years ago. They want to keep 
going forward. 

Mr. Sooner Let me ask you this question: What business are 
you in 

Mr. Crrzter. I am in the dairy, broiler, and turkey industry. 

Mr. Garurnes. The reason I asked that question was that I had 
understood you might be in the banking business. 

Mr. Crrzixer. I am not a cotton farmer. I will be honest about that. 
If you give more acres or do not, I will not be affected, so far as cotton 
is concerned. 

Mr. Garuines. I just wanted to ask a question of a banker or some- 
one who has to do with the financial end of these problems. 

In 1954 the Fayette County allotment was 33,986 acres; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr, Crrzzer. That is right. 

Mr. Garuines. What was the original allotment for Fayette Coun- 
ty befowe the passage of the legislation that this Congress passed last 
year ? 

Mr. Crrziuer. Roughly it was 31,000. I do not have it in exact 
figures. 
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Mr. Garuines. Was it a little over 30,000 or a little under 30,000? 

Mr. THompson. 31,000, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Crrzter. 31,000. 

Mr. Jones. Even ? 

Mr. Garurnes. 31,000 even? 

Mr. Crrzter. That is right. 

Mr. Garuines. You picked up 2,986 acres as a result of the action 
of this Congress ? 

Mr. Crrzier. That is right. And those farmers were pretty happy 
when they got that. 

Mr. Garurnes. I have received a lot of letters from farmers saying, 
“You folks helped us out a great deal in 1954. I hope you come 
through again.” 

I should like to get the figures on Fayette County, and I should 
also like to have the figures on the other county of Lavaca. I should 
like to have the 1954 figures for the original allotment, and then the 
added acres. 

Mr. THompson. The original was 36,000. 

Mr. Garutines. What is that figure 

Mr. THompson. 36,000, amended to 39,000. 

Mr. Garurnes. Do you think that an added acreage of some 2,000 
would relieve the hardships and inequities in Fayette County ? 

Mr. Crrzter. Well, if you can apply them to the right persons I 
think it would help considerably. Actually, you know, last year 
they were not too happy as the cut was applied. 

Our group of farmers is not a group that always goes out and com- 
plains right away. They think, “ We will go on another year, and 
maybe this will get better.” 

They are now at the stage where they cannot go lower. They would 
like to have something done to get back on their feet. A lot of them 
are getting behind in their payments to the banks for the notes they 
owe, and soon. They have an opportunity maybe to pay the inter- 
est, but they have a hard time getting into that original money they 
asked for; maybe to make a payment on the tractor or a payment on 
the land, that they owe, and so on. This is producing a hardship. 

Well, they will get by for 1 year or so, but in the long run it will 
be difficult. Then, with the drought, naturally the income was less 
than before because the drought had quite an effect. Naturally they 
are getting harder up and harder up, if that is the way you want 
to put it. 

Mr. Gatrutnes. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Jones. You say that your county finally wound up this year 
with 29,886 acres; is that right ? 

Mr. Crrzurr. I believe that is right ; yes. 

Mr. Jonres. How much did you have before you got your State 
reserve this year? What was your original allotment this year with- 
out the State reserve ? 

Mr. Crrzier. It was somewhere around 27,000 plus acres. I cannot 
name the exact figure. ’ 

Mr. Jones. Do you have that figure, Congressman Thompson ? 

Mr. Tuompson. The figure I have is under the heading “Total 1955 
Allotment” which I take it includes the reserves. The figures I have 
are 28,388. 
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Mr. Crrzter. You would have to subtract 1,295 acres, and also 
subtract 325 acres from that figure. 

Mr. Jones. Give me those figures again, please; 1,200 acres? 

Mr. Crrzier. 1,295 acres is subtracted from that. 

Mr. Jones. What does the 1,295 represent ? 

Mr. Crrzuer. That was the first allotment that we got for our 
small-farm adjustment. 

Mr. Jones. Then there are 300 acres ? 

Mr. Crrzuer. 325 acres, which they called the trend. That should 
be subtracted. 

Mr. Harr. There is another 1,500 acres that they have just 
received. 

Mr. Jones. That is 1,620 acres? 

Mr. Crrzter. What is that? 

Mr. Jones. That is 1,620 acres. 

Mr. Crrzuer. That is right. 

is Jones. I am getting too many figures. You gave 29,886 as the 

Mr. Crrzuer. That is right. 

Mr, Jones. Then you gave 28,000 something. 

Mr. Harr. I think that is not correct. I believe it is our under- 
standing from the figures that we have that the original allotment 
was 26,767 acres. 

Mr. Jonegs. 26,767 acres. 

Mr. Harr. To that would be added the 1,294 acres and the 325 acres. 

Mr. Jones. All right. 

Mr. Harr. And 1,500 acres. 

Mr. Jones. 1,500. 

Mr. Harr. Or a total of 3,119 acres to be added ico the 26,767 acres, 
which gives a total allotment for 1955, as we understand it, of 29,886 
acres, 

Mr. Jones. That means you are getting more than 10 percent added 
to your original figure. 

Mr. Crrzier. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Did the State committee hold back more than 10 per- 
cent? They could not have held back more than 10 percent. Actually, 
you all got back more than your proportionate part held out on the 
State reserve; is that right ? 

Mr. Crrztrr. That is probably right; yes. I have never figured 
it that way, but that is right. That is probably right. 

Mr. Jones. This is Fayette County we are talking about? 

Mr. Crrzter. Yes. 

Mr. Jonrs. In other words, Fayette County fared better than some 
of the other counties, at least on a proportionate basis, on the figures? 

Mr. Crrztxr. Yes, I would not deny that. 

Mr. Hart. We do not know what the other figures are. 

Mr. Jones. You know that the State reserve could not have been 
more than 10 percent. 

Mr. Harr. But that 3,119 acres did not come from just that 10 per- 
cent, did it? 

Mr. Jones. It had to come from there. That is the only place there 
was for it to come from. 

Mr. Hart. Well, we do not have the figures on the other counties. 
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Mr. Jones. But we know that the State figure would be 10 percent. 
We know that this figure here is more than the percent of the deduc- 
tion, so that Fayette County got more than its proportionate share, 
if you were going to put it strictly on a mathematical basis. 

Mr. Crrzimr. That is right. 

Mr. Jonzs. I think the next question would be: How much more 
cotton would it take in Fayette County to alleviate the situation there 
and to put it back on a basis which you think would be a fair basis ? 

Mr. Cusiition. Of course, naturally this group of farmers would 
be very satisfied if we probably could get back to last year’s revised 
allotment, but to really put them on their feet, where they can keep 
the living standard and pay for things they owe they should get very 
close to our 1953 plantings, when we voluntarily reduced. 

Mr. Jones. If hen did do that then we would have to have a con- 
siderable increase in our national allotment. Does that follow? 

Mr. Crraier. According to that figuring; yes. 

Mr. Jones. I am just asking you. 

Mr. Crrzumr. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Would we be justified in increasing the national allot- 
ment enough to bring that amount of cotton to Fayette County, pre- 
suming that other counties would receive a similar increase? 

Mr. Crrztmr. The only thing I can say is this: We have to do some- 
thing for these small farmers. We do not know what the answer is, 
but we have to increase their allotment some, even if the price goes 
lower. 

When you have a big price and you cannot producé enough volume 
to support your family, something has to be done. That is the way 
I feel. 

Mr. Jones, That is what I am talking about now. 

Here is the situation as I see it, and I want to see if you agree 
with this: We have had a support program. How have we justified 
a support program ? 

Mr. Crrzter. How have we what? 

Mr. Jones. How have we justified having a support program ? 

Mr. Crrzter. The only thing is that it probably brought enough 
income for these people so that they could live. That is all I could 
say. 

Mr. Jones. Let me see if you agree with this philosophy: In order 
to justify a support price the producers are willing to accept regula- 
tions and cut down their production to a point where we can eventual- 
ly bring the supply in line with the demand. 

Mr. Crrzier. ion 

Mr. Jones. If we followed your statement, that we have to give 
all of this and we are going to continually increase allotments, that 
will increase the surplus, will it not? 

Mr. Crrztxrr. Yes; according to that statement. 

Mr. Jonxs. Unless we can find some way to get rid of our surplus, 
that we have not found in the past. 

Mr. Crrztrr. That is right. 

Mr. Jonzs. Some of the counties I represent are in a position com- 
parable to that of Fayette County. 

Hewever, it seems to me we are in this position: If we are going to 
go back and not have unlimited plantings but have plantings in ex- 
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cess of those we have had, we are going to continue to increase the 
surplus. I know some of the difficulties we have had. If I am any 
judge of what Congress may or may not do, I should be inclined to be- 
ieve that we may lose our entire program. I think we have to con- 
sider that. Are we willing to accept this reduction in production in 
order to maintain a support price? 

During the last Congress we who were suppuatin’ a 90 percent sup- 
port price lost our fight in Congress on the floor of the House. Unless 
we can reduce this surplus I think we are going to lose even more in 
future years. 

Those are things we have to consider here. 

Mr. Crrzier. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. What we are asking you gentlemen to do is to tell us 
what you think you will have to have, extending that to consider the 
rest of the Nation, to see if it means we are liable to lose our whole 
program and go back to this free economy, that some people want to 
talk about. , 

I had a letter from one of my farmers this week, asking me what 
effect it was going to have on him if Congress increased this minimum 
wage law, because while the farmer has not had to comply with that 
he has been affected by it, and it does enter into his cost of produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Crrzter. Yes. 

Mr. Jonss. I figure if we are going to have all the rest of the econ- 
omy regulated we are entitled to go along with it, but we have to ac- 
cept something in order to get that. 

did not intend to make a speech, Mr. Chairman; and I am sorry. 
I was trying to get the ideas of these gentlemen as to how much more 
cotton it would take. Mr. Citzler said he wanted to go back to the 
1953 plantings. 

Mr. Crrzizrr. I am just bringing that out as a thing that they 
have to have in order to get a little more volume with that price. If 
the price is lower they can increase the volume considerably. I mean 
by that they will be able to produce more acres. 

Mr. JongEs. But we also know that when we did have no restrictions 
at all there were other problems, 

I recall one instance which I think I told this committee about be- 
fore. That was with regard to 1 year when my father had a small 
farm and he was renting it out. The tenant finally abandoned it be- 
cause he did not want to pick the cotton, and some people came into 
our office and wanted to know if they could pick the cotton on the farm. 
Dad said, “I will domorethan that. I will give you that cotton. You 
go out and pick it. You can have it.” 

These fellows—and there were two of them—studied it for awhile, 
and they came back and they said, “Mr. Jones, will you haul the 
cotton to town if we will pick it?” 

That was the situation we were in. That actually happened. 

Now, with unlimited production I think we could get back to that 
same situation again. 

Mr. Crrzter. Well, that is something which probably is pretty hard 
to see right now, for me. In other words, I feel that we are going to 
ruin these people, or we are going to put a very bad thing on these 
people that I am representing. We are going to make them suffer 
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‘a hardship the way it is going. Now théy will not be able to live. 

I do not know what other solution can be worked out, but it is going 
to have to be something, because they will not be able to make it. 
That is it. 

Mr. Jones. Please do not misunderstand me. I am in thorough 
sympathy with this problem. 

Mr. Crrzier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. I am interested in getting your ideas as to how to solve 
it, because I have one particular county in my district which is in 
the same shape you arein. Eighty-five percent of the cotton farmers 
are in a position of having an income below a subsistence level; that 
is, 85 percent of the farmers in that county, at that level with the 
allotment they have at the present time. They need some relief, too. 
I was hoping to get some suggestion from you all to help me solve 
their problem. 

Mr. Harr. Mr. Jones, could I interrupt a second? I believe I have 
something which will show you our position, while we are on that 
subject, and will give you our reasons for it and what we think should 
be done. 

Mr. Jones. All right. 

Mr. Harr. Let me refer to one county, if I may, the county of 
Parmer in Texas. In 1948 they never had been in the cotton business. 

Let me refer to Swisher County and not Parmer County. In 
1948 they had never been in the cotton business. 

Mr. Jongs. No cotton? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. In 1950 they were given an allotment of 
7,000 acres, of which they planted only 1,000 acres. Now, in 1951, 
when everyody was asked to plant all the cotton he could, Swisher 
County planted 75,000 acres. In 1952 they planted 108,000 acres. 
In 1953, when everybody was asked to voluntarily reduce, Swisher 
County planted 106,000 acres. The first year they were ever really 
in the cotton business, you might say, was in 1951, when they had 
75,000 acres. That is when they were asked to really plant cotton. 
Everybody was asked that. In 1953, when everybody was asked 
to reduce, Swisher County planted 106,000 acres, something between 
25 and 30 percent more than they planted in 1951, when they had 
been asked to plant everything they could. 

I am sure that maybe in California and a lot of these States they 
have just recently gotten into the cotton business. 

Now, since about 1941 in Fayette County we have planted on an 
average of 42,000 acres, or 42,500 acres, right on down the line. In 
1951, when Fayette County was asked to increase its cotton allot- 
ment, they planted 48,600 acres. In 1953, when they were asked to 
voluntarily reduce their cotton, they planted forty-one thousand some- 
odd hundred acres. 

The point we want to establish before the committee is that the 
Department of Agriculture asked us to assist them in 1951 and we did. 
The Department asked that without any compulsory reduction or any- 
thing else. The Department of Agriculture asked us in 1953 to volun- 
tarily reduce, which we did, to forty-one-thousand-some-odd acres. 

Since about 1941 our cotton has been in excess on the average of what 
we planted in 1953. You see, we have been in the cotton business for 
100 years or so. I am sure that probably Missouri has been in that 
business a little longer, and some of the old Southern States have also. 
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However, our point is that there are many areas in Texas.and in other 
States which have only in the last few years gotten into the business. 
While I am on that point, let me mention Castro County. In 1948 
they had 10,000 acres. In 1950 it was 4,704 acres. In 1951, when 
everybody was asked to increase, they planted 70,000 acres. In 1953, 
when everybody was asked to decrease, they planted 114,339 acres. 

That is the point we are trying to make. It is not just that one 
county involved, either. Let us take Cameron County. 

Mr. Jones. Are these counties in the irrigated section ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jones. In the irrigated section ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir; counties which have only in the last few years 
gotten into the cotton business. 

Let us take Cameron County. In 1948 they had 202,000 acres of 
cotton. In 1951 when they were asked to increase, when everybody 
was asked to increase, they planted 300,000 acres of cotton. In 1953, 
when everybody was asked to reduce, they reduced it to 298,626 acres. 
They did not reduce it very much. 

Let us take Hale County. In 1948 they had 104,000 acres. In 1951 
when they were asked to increase they planted 264,000 acres. In 1953 
when Hale County was asked to decrease they planted 328,918 acres. 

Let us not forget Fayette County. Even when we were asked to 
increase we did not go up any great deal more than our average since 
1942 of around 42,500 acres. We planted, when they asked us to in- 
crease, 48,600 acres. Then they asked us to reduce and we brought it 
down to forty-one-thousand-some-odd hundred acres. 

Lubbock County started out in 1948 with 282,000 acres. In 1951 
they planted 421,000 acres, and in 1953, when everybody was asked to 
decrease, they did decrease to 419,956 acres, a decrease of about 1,000 
acres. 

The point that we want to make to this committee is easily shown 
there. 

Let me mention another county, if I may, very quickly. Crosby 
County. They had 118,000 acres in 1948. In 1951 they planted 
205,000 acres. In 1953 they were asked to decrease and they planted 
231,703 acres. In other words, that was 25,000 acres more, approxi- 
mately than they had in 1951, when everybody was asked to increase. 

Let us take Castro County. I think I gave the committee that. 
They had 70,000 acres in 1951. In 1948 they had 10,000 acres. In 
1950 it was 4,704 acres. In 1951 it was 70,000 acres, and in 1953 when 
they were asked to decrease they planted 114,339. 

Mr. Garurnes. I was just going to say, Mr. Hart, that we have 
several other witnesses here this afternoon. 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. I just wanted to get that point before you. 

Mr. Gaturnes. We appreciate your giving us these figures, Mr. 
Hart, but I think Mr. Jones wants to ask Mr. Citzler another question 
or two. 

Mr. Jones. We want to get the suggestions of these farmers as to the 
situation, and we will let the lawyers make a résumé at the conclusion. 

Mr. Harr. I did want to give those figures, because that is the 
problem. 

Mr. Jones. We understand the problem of irrigation and all of 
that. 
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Mr. Crraurr. Another thing I would like to bring out is this. When 
you give Fayette County 1,000 acres of cotton, our yield is a little less 
than a half bale to the acre. There you only contribute to the national 
surplus or the national production about 500 bales. When you take 
the same 1,000 acres and put it over in the irrigated section, it will 
bring about 2,000 bales, or an increase of about 300 percent. 

Mr. Jones. I understand that. That brings up this question: In 
other words, most of us, where we have a lower yield, think that it 
would be better to place this restriction on the number of bales; in 
other words, to give a fellow an allotment in bales. Then when I move 
over to the delta section we feel it still should be in acres. 

Mr. Crrzter. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. We always will have that difference. 

Mr. Crrzter. That is right. 

Mr. Jonzs. I have felt for a long time, however, that we should try 
to arrive at the allotment in yields rather than in acres, myself, be- 
cause at least we would have something that would be more stable, and 
we would probably get away from trying to mine our land and get it 
all out. Where we would ordinarily produce 1 bale to the acre; by 
applying fertilizer and irrigation and so forth we can produce 3 bales. 

Mr. Crrzixer. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. Those are some of the problems. But that still does 
not solve the problem at this time, because we are working now on 
the problem for this year of 1955. What is going to be the solution 
to help these small farmers of Fayette County and other small coun- 
ties, so that they can all live, a solution which Congress is going to 
approve and which the Department of Agriculture is going to ap- 
prove, without jeopardizing our whole agricultural program? That 
is the thing we want you farmers to bring to us and give us some 
suggestions on. I think I am speaking for the other members of the 
committee here, as to what we are trying to get at. 


STATEMENT OF W. R, KEUPER, PRESIDENT, FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF SCHULENBURG, TEX., AND CHAIRMAN, AGRICULTURAL COM- 
MITTEE OF THE SCHULENBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Kevrrr. May I say something? 

Mr. Garnines. Please give your name to the reporter. 

Mr. Kreuprr. W. R. Keuper of Schulenburg, Tex. 

Would it be possible that we could arrive at some minimum acreage? 
What we are interested in here today is the problem of the little 
fellow. Weare not planning for any man with 15 acres or more in our 
county. 

We could work that out, I believe, with the 1954 acreage allotment, 
if that was restored. I discussed that with the ASC man, and he said 
that every man would get his part of last year’s allotment, but that 
still does not help the little man, who we are up here to get relief for. 

In other words, we are trying to help our people. We,have the small 
farmer-operated farms. ‘Those are the ones we are trying to keep 
operating. That would help quite a bit, if you could have some 
minimum acreage. 

I believe we could do it with a minimum acreage such as 15 acres. 
Would that not be some solution? I think they have that minimum 
of 15 acres for wheat. 
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Mr. Jonrs. They have a 15-acre minimum for wheat, however, even 
under that arrangement that is where they are not marketing it. Also, 
if they plant above any allotment they have, they lose their ACP 
benefits. 

Mr. Kevuper. I understand the predicament is similar to ours, if I 
understood it correctly. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, I represent several different types of 
cotton production. I have some of the heaviest yields under normal 
conditions in the United States, and I have some of the poorest. 

Mr. Kevurerr. Do you not think that would be a great help’ Are 
we not here pleading for the small fellow having from 1 to 15 acres? 

Mr. Jones. People who would go under that might be involuntarily 
and not consciously endorsing in a plan that was before Congress a 
few years ago that some called the Brannan plan, and that is what it 
sought to do. 

r. Keurer. I think your proposal awhile ago was similar to the 
Bankhead bill that we had a few years ago, on this bale allotment. 

Mr. Jones. A few years ago they had certificates. : 

Mr. Kevurer. That would be very fair if we could get that. 

Mr. Crrauer. I think that we should have some sort of legislation 
where it could be allotted down to some of these small so-called 
acreages. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Abernethy’s bill uses that approach, as do some of 
the others. When you take those under plantings, I think that gets 
us considerably over 1,500,000 bales, or 1,750,000. 

Mr, Anernetuy. The Department told me it would run far beyond 
what I ever expected it would run, and that was about 1,768,000. 

Mr. Jones. Acres. And when you start distributing that, it would 
be distributed in those areas where you had the heaviest production. 

Mr. Crrzter. That is what I am getting at. I would like to see 
legislation whereby this acreage could be allotted to your small farms. 
That would be just a suggestion. I do not know what the real 
answer is. 

Mr. Jones. Those bills would have to get 218 votes over here in the 
House of Representatives, and we have some people who do not believe 
in any kind of supports at all, and would not add an acre. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Don’t you think that one solution would be to sell 
more of our cotton abroad ? 

Mr. Crrzuer. Naturally. 

Mr. Garuines. Increase exports ? 

Mr. Crrzimr. Naturally. 

Mr. Garuines. If we could increase exports to some 5,500,000 to 
6 million bales a year, I think our problem would be alleviated to a 
great extent. 

Mr. Crrzuer. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. This situation is becoming more complex from year 
to year in view of the fact that when we first started working on this 
problem in 1949 the lint cotton production per acre was 276,000. In 
1954 the lint production per acre was 315,000—up to the 1954 plant- 
ing—but after the 1954 year that was jumped up to 340 pounds of lint 
production per acre across the belt. Next year that 340 will go higher, 
so we are going to have to pass laws with the facts that exist and the 
facts that you are putting more fertilizer on your land. 

Mr. Crrater. Yes. 

58336—55——4 
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Mr. Gatuines. And irrigation is coming in in several parts of the 
belt, which will no doubt increase the production. 

Mr. Hagen. As I understand it, you are not a cotton farmer your- 
self. 

Mr. Crrzier. No, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. How many acres do you farm ? 

Mr. Crrzurr. I have 163 acres in-my farm, and out of that I have 
about 80 acres in cultivation. 

Mr. Hagen. May I ask why you are not farming cotton ? 

Mr. Crrzter. Well, when I bought that farm—and I am ashamed to 
say this in a way, and in a way I am not—it was one of the worst 
Johnson grass messes you ever saw. When I took it over I figured 
if I could not make it I would try to farm cotton on it. Naturally, I 
had some dairy cattle and I looked at the dairy angle. 

Mr. Hagen. The point I am trying to make is that these farmers in 
your area do have alternate methods of making money from their 
land. They could go into the dairy business, of course, or the poultry 
business. 

Mr. Crrzter. They just cannot goin it right now. We already have 
a surplus of milk. Our poultry prices are so low it is not profitable for 
them to go into at the moment. If you want to go into the dairy 
business you have to have a considerable investment; that is, if you 
want to get the so-called grade A price. 

Mr. Hacen. Your neighbors produce about half a bale to the acre. 
Do you know what their net profit on that bale would be ? 

Mr. Crrzter. Perhaps I can best answer your question this way : Let 
us say that a farm has a 10-acre allotment in our county. If they 
can make a half bale to the acre that would make five bales there. Now, 
these people do not have to spend a lot of money for labor. The big 
expense to them would probably be poisoning the insects. Those 5 
bales actually would not give them an income of more than $900, and 
that would be gross. 

Now, if they should buy a tractor that would cost them around 
$2,000. Banks cannot give a loan for a term longer than 3.years. .Now, 
I know of a case where a man still owes $3,000 on his farm and he 
owes about $1,400 on his tractor, and with a 10-acre allotment he just 
cannot make those payments. You say that he can plant those other 
acres he has on his farm to something else, some other crop, which 
he probably does, but what he uses there may be to help along with 
his chicken operation, or for the few hogs and cows that he has, and 
the money that is gotten in from that is needed for his family opera- 
tion, for them just to live from day to day. 

Mr. Hacen. Actually, you are not doing a 5- or 10-acre farmer much 
good when you give him an acre or 2 acres extra. 

Mr. Crrzzter. I realize that. 

Mr. Hacen. Perhaps you are persuading him to stay in a business 
that he should not be in. 

Mr. Crrzter. They were not happy with the other allotments, but 
they were willing to go along with them. They were hoping for some- 
thing better in the future. Here we find ourselves cut a little more 
again, and as time goes on, if we keep the present trend, we will go 
lower and lower and we will get where we cannot make it. 

Mr. Hagen. In your country are there any substantial ownerships 
of 300 acres or 400 acres? 
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Mr. Crrzuer: There are very few of those. 

Mr. Hagen. How many would you estimate? 

Mr. Horrman. There is no farm operated by 1 family consisting 
of 300 acres.. Such farms are operated by tenants. 

Mr. Hagen. What is the largest single ownership, not the number 
of tenants? 

Mr. Horrman. I would say 300 acres. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Jones mentioned the Brannan plan. One of the 
criticisms of these support programs generally is the fact that in many 
instances we have built up what we might call a class of Cadillac 
farmers. Of course, the Brannan plan was a partial answer to that, 
because the bigger you get the less you get back from the Government. 
If you are going to have a rule, you cannot have a rule that applies 
area to area; it has to be by the type of operation. 

Mr. Crraumr. Yes, 

Mr. Hacen. That is part of the problem here. If there could be 
some rule evolved that would cut off or modify the support price in 
terms of size of ownership nationwide that might solve this problem 
without discriminating against geographical areas. 

I understand in your area you have not been too drastically affected 
by the drought. 

Mr. Crrztzr. Yes; wehave. We have been getting less rainfall there 
than we used to. Our rainfall there averages about 38 inches a year. 
This last year some areas had as low as 12 inches. 

Mr. Hacen. ,What,1 mean is, as I understand it, on a certain date 

ou have cotton growing. on your land, and that is counted for count- 
ing your historical acreage, regardless of the size of the yield, and 
while your county suffered some loss in 1954, it did not suffer as much 
loss as some areas in the South. Would you go for legislation that 
would just consider the drought factor? Your county might suffer on 
an allocation like that. 

Mr. Crrater. I do not know. We suffered considerably on account 
of drought. Naturally, if we do not get rain down there increased 
acreage will not help us either. 

Mr. Hacen. That is right. We are talking about increasing the 
quotas for 1955. Under the proposition of just aiding the drought 
areas, you Seep rosie not. get the measure of relief that other 
areas would get. ould you go for that kind of an increase which 
might be relatively minor in your county ? 

Mr. Crrauer.. It would not help in the overall picture. 

Mr. Hagen. I understand you have some farmers who farm 5 acres 
of cotton, but you have a lot of others that farm perhaps 20. 

Mr. Crrairer. That is right, 

Mr. Hagen. Would you accept legislation which merely brought 
everyone up to a maximum of 5 acres, or would you want to show 
some regard for the ones that raise 20? 

Mr. Crrztzr. Looking at the picture overall at the present time, I 
think that we should try to merely help the boys that are too low, 
those below 5 acres. I believe that they should be helped in some way. 

Mr. Hacen. You would ignore the man who had a quota of 10, 
15, or 202% 

Mr. Crrzier. To really make these people get. back on their feet, 
it would take a 15-acre limitation. I am not asking for that. 
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Mr. Hagen. To really do them any good it would have to be a mini- 
mum of 15 acres? 

Mr. Crrzumr. Yes, I think that it would take'that much. That is 
my opinion. I realize that that would be asking for a whole Jot 
over a big area. 

Mr. Dowpy. If that were done, I imagine the 15 minimium would 
also be the maximum because that would just about take up the cotton 
allotment for the entire United States. 

Mr. Asernetuy. If you gave them all 15 acres that would be almost 
15 million acres. There are probably 700,000 allotments of less than 
15 acres. There are in all about 1 million allotments and 700,000 of 
those are less than 15 acres. 

Mr. Dowpy. The statement was made that perhaps a couple of acres 
would not do anybody much good, but if it made the difference between 
a man starving to death and living it would mean something. 

Mr. Crrztzr. Yes. 

Mr. Dowpy. I think that a little acreage would make a difference 
when they are starving to death. 

Mr. Crrztmr. That is the point. 

Mr. THompson. Here is an observation that may help us. We have 
two problems. First is to take care of this immediate situation that 
confronts so many of us. The other is to try to find a long-range 
solution. I doubt very much that we will find a solution of the long- 
range pull without establishing a minimum, and the minimum will 
have to be based on yield rather than on cto For the moment, 
I think that we are going to have to figure the whole thing on an 
acreage basis because it is the only way we can get the job done on time. 

Mr. Jones. For the year 1955. I do not think we need to take 
up the long-range aspect right now at all. 

Mr. Hacen. I would like to make this observation: It is pretty 
hard to equate farming area by area. If you take the production 
of irrigated cotton, the net profit that: the farmer makes may not: be 
a great deal more than in your unirrigated areas. The irrigated 
farmers have a lot of costs. He might raise more per acre and have 
a little better quality production, but he has also had to incur larger 
capital costs, and so forth, and he is likely to be suffering just as much 
as the one who has a lesser number of acres, or produces less per 
acre. 

I do not believe that anyone in California farms as little as 5 
acres, but a man out there farming 30 or 40 acres would be in the 
same situation as you gentlemen here, in terms of dire economic 
necessity. 

Mr. Jones. We have five more witnesses here. 

We will next hear from Mr. C. Y. Jacobs. 


STATEMENT OF C. Y. JACOBS, REPRESENTING LAVACA COUNTY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, HALLETTSVILLE, TEX. 


Mr. Jacoss. I am here representing the Chamber of Commerce of 
Lavaca County. Of course, I am a farmer and know the conditions 
of the farmer and the businessman in the county ; not only that county 
but the surrounding counties. | 

The businessmen depend upon these small farmers because there 
is no industrial area there. It is either the farmers make it, or they 
don’t make it. 
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Take, for instance, the tractor man. In Hallettsville last year they 
sold three new tractors to farmers. You can see the condition the 
farmers are in. They sold:a few second-hand ones. I do not have 
the list. They sold only three new ones to farmers in Lavaca County. 

Mr. Jones. Is Hallettsville the county seat ? 

Mr. Jacogs. Yes. 

Mr. Jongs, The principal town of the county / 

Mr. Jacos. Yes. We are composed of small farms. They have 
been diversifying all these years. They taught me that when I went 
to school, and 1 have lived there all my hfe. That is what they 
have been doing. They have cut their cotton acreage to the minimum. 
As one of the gentlemen said, they raise a few chickens, get a few eggs, 
a little milk, sell a calf or two, but you can take most of the average 
farms over the county and they will average from 60 to 70 acres. 
They cannot raise many cattle «0 that and farm too. Those are what 
we call one-horse farms; just a family farm. 

The average family will run four to a farm. Now, the mmimum 
wage is 75 cents an cen under the minimum wage law, so I think 
that our farmers should have something in the same order as the rest 
of the laboring class of people in order to exist. 

I have been working on this ever since it started, and one of those 
State committeemen at the A. & M. College said that the little farmers 
are on the way out; that they might as well look for other employ- 
ment. We asked him what employment. He said the factories were 
looking for employees. Well, when the farmer quits farming who is 
the factory going to sell his product to? ‘That is the situation. 

It was a State committeeman who said that. 

Mr. Jones. Your State ASC committee? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes, 

Mr. Jones. What did he mean by the small farmer being on’ his 
way out? 

Mr. Jacoss. He meant the class of farmers that we have in our 
county. We were talking about the cotton farmer, and he said they 
were on their way out. 

Mr. Dowpy. Did they indicate that to be the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—to drive the small farmers out of business? 

Mr. Jacons. I never asked him, but that is the way that it sounded 
anyway. Of course, this is hearsay, but the banker told me the other 
night that there was a Government man in there to his bank, and he 
said that the small farmer was not helping the Federal Government 
because he did not pay income taxes. How can a man pay income 
taxes when they will not let him raise but $350 worth of cash crops, 
when he can not plant but 5 acres? 

You can take a 5-acre farm in our county—— 

Mr. Aserneruy. Let me interrupt you. The next time you see 
that fellow tell him they come in pretty handy when we get into a 
shooting war—their boys do. 

Mr. Jacons. That is what I told the banker, but of course the other 
fellow was not there. They use those farmers when they get in 
trouble. 

Mr. Asernetrny. That is where they get their men. 

Mr. Jacons. That is where they claim the best ones come from. 

Take a five-acre farm there. They can get 187 pounds of lint. 
At 37 cents a pound that is only about $300 a year. I would like to 
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see any family of 4 get by on $300 a year. That is the condition as I 
see it in those counties. I am talking not only for our country; I am 
talking for all of them. They are all in the same shape. The whole 
area is in that shape. 

Talking about these extra acres producing so many more bales, of 
course it 1s going to reflect back on our State ASC committees, but 
if they have distributed those acres correctly there would be no 
increase in the surplus. 

Now, I think that we are going to have to take care of these small 
farmers. Are we going to put them in a soup line? 

IT am not in the cotton business, but when I see the conditions and 
hear the get oe talk that know the situation, it is going to be a matter 
of getting relief one way or the other. When a man gets hungry you 
know what he is going to do. He is going to get something to eat for 
himself and his family. That is the situation. 

Mr. Jones. You are a farmer? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. Did you attend the county meeting when you selected 
your ASC committee ? 

Mr. Jacors. No, sir. I was not a cotton farmer, therefore, I did 
not have any right. 

Mr. Jones. I am talking about your ASC committee. You do not 
have to be a cotton farmer to seleet the committee that administers 
all of your farm program. 

Mr. Jacoss. You have to before you have a vote on it. 

Mr. Jones. I am talking about your ASC committee, which admin- 
isters all of your farm program. 

Mr. Jacoss. They changed all that and put other men in. We 
asked them for the minutes of the meeting and they said according 
to the law they were not supposed to let us have them, therefore, they 
refused to show us the minutes. 

Mr. Jones. You have your area meetings first. You are divided 
into townships, I presume. 

Mr. Downy. No. 

Mr. Jones. You have a countywide meeting to select your commit- 
tees. How many areas are there in Lavaca County? Can anyone 
furnish the information ? 

Mr. Jacoss. Four or five. 

Mr. Jones. Do you know how many people attended any of these 
meetings? In other words, you have in Lavaca County something 
like 3,398 farms. You would probably have that many people eligible 
to attend those meetings to select your local committeemen who in turn 
select the county committee. What I am trying to get at is to see if 
your people did participate in that election. 

Mr. Jacoss. It is my understanding that a very small percentage 
did. 

Mr. Jones. Do you know? 

Mr. Antosn. The committee was selected by voting alone, and only 
cotton farmers were allowed to vote. 

Mr. Jones. Only the cotton farmer was allowed to vote to select your 
local and county committee? 

Mr. AnrosH. Yes. 
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Mr. Jones. How many people attended the meeting? Do you have 
any idea? 

Mr. Anrosu. It was not an election. : 

Mr. Crrzier. The way they were selected in Fayette County was 
this: They have so many communities in the county. They had men 
on an election board that got all of the farmers in that area. They 
were supposed to come to a certain place and vote for 3 or 4 men. 
They were to serve as community committeemen. They were sup- 
posed to elect 1 delegate. 

Then all the delegates from the different communities would get 
together and these delegates would then select the 3 men that would 
serve the committee. 

Mr. Jonges. How many people attended your community meetings? 

Mr. Crrzter. We did not really have a community meeting. They 
had kind of an election and people came all day long and voted. 

Mr. Jacors. They mailed those ballots out in Lavaca County, and 
you voted by mail. 

Mr. Jones. Do you know how many people did vote? 

Mr. Jacons. I do not know how many people voted because they 
would not give us the minutes. 

Mr. Jones. You could not get any record of what transpired at 
the meeting? 

Mr. Jacors. No, sir. 

Mr. Jones. You have been talking about the cotton farmer and 
you speak about tractors. What is the smallest farm unit in that 
section that would justify using a tractor to make the crop? 

Mr. Jacozs. They use small tractors there. It is the little one-row 
piece of equipment, about the size of this table. They will use them 
on a 15- or 20-acre farm. 

Mr. Jones. You do not use any mule cultivation ? 

Mr. Jacogns. Very little. Perhaps at some farms, but very few. 

Now, I would like to answer about the rainfall. We had only 14 
inches in 1954. We have had 1 inch since the first day of January. 

Mr. THornperry. Since you are from an area close to mine, that 
question of a lack of rainfall is true of all sections surrounding you 
in the area? 

Mr. Jacors. More or less, yes. 

a THornsBerry. We have had an unprecedented drought in this 
area ? 

Mr. Jacoss. It has been dry down there, and it is still dry. 

Mr. Gatutncs. There is a rollcall on the floor of the House. The 
committee will stand adjourned until 3 : 45. 

(Whereupon the committee adjourned to reconvene at 3:45 p. m.) 

Mr. Gatruines. The committee will resume its hearings. 

Mr. Thompson, will you call your next witness ? 

Mr. TxHompson. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is Mr. W. F. 
Hoffman, president, First National Bank, La Grange, and chairman of 
the agricultural committee of the chamber of commerce. He is a 
kind of senior statesman among the bankers of that part of the 
country ; he has seen that area develop, and I do not know of anybody 
that I had rather have to bolster up a proposition than Mr. Hoffman. 
Iam araly glad to have him here this afternoon. 

Mr. Garnines. We are glad to have you, Mr. Hoffman. 
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STATEMENT OF W. F. HOFFMAN, PRESIDENT, FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK, LA GRANGE, TEX. 


Mr. Horrman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I would like to thank you and the members of the committee 
for the courtesy and the reception that you have given us. Especially 
do we want to thank our able and distinguished Congressman from our 
district, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Gatuines. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. He made it possible for us to come up here. 

Mr. Garuines. He is the one that asked that this meeting be held. 
I want to say this, that I think our general chairman, Mr. Cooley, 
urged that immediate action be taken, that this meeting be called so 
that you gentlemen could be heard when you arrived. 

Mr. Horrman. We want you to know that we sincerely and deeply 
appreciate the courtesies which have been extended to us. 

Mr. Garutnes. We think very highly of Mr. Thompson. We have 
been working with him for years and we know something about the 
man; we know of his ability and his efficiency in representing his 
district. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I am not here to promote the bank- 
ing business. I am solely here because these people in Fayette County 
are my friends and these people are concerned because of this cotton 
reduction program. They come to their country banker just as they 
do their physician or they might come to their lawyer, probably more 
than they would to their physician or lawyer, and thus we keep very 
closely in touch with the people of the county, 

A question has come up as to what the drought did. I would like 
to give you a little insight as to the economy of Fayette County, and 
the question has come up as to what has the drought done to Fayette 
County. You have already heard that our rainfall is around 38 
inches, normally. Some areas of the county, I would say, would have 
only about 12 inches. 

The reduction in the cotton acreage and the drought has caused ap- 
proximately 10,000 bales reduction, and that reduction, put into terms 
of dollars and cents, amounts to around $2 million. 

We are not thinking about the cotton reduction that we have in 
Fayette County except this—that the drought severely reduced it also. 
While we have had chickens and eggs and dairy products, hogs and 
cattle, cotton still is our largest cash crop; you cannot get away from 
that. 

In my opinion, cotton has the same importance to the South that 
wheat has in the North. In raising cattle, we have no big ranches; 
our cattle are raised largely by the farmers; but so many of them have 
had to sell their cattle on account of the drought. Dairying has been 
hit as has the cattle but, fortunately, the relief that has been given 
to us has helped a great deal; particularly the cattlemen and also the 
dairy farmer; but you can see that all of this has put our farmers on 
a strain, especially the reduction and the drought and other conditions, 

Our farmer uses the cash from the cotton, probably to buy a tractor 
or: to pay a tractor note, or help him buy an automobile, and things 
like that. 

The letter that the gentleman read a while ago from a widow indi- 
cates the problem. I personally know that lady. I suppose it was 
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some 10 or 12 years ago that her husband died, leaving her with sev- 
eral small children, and all during these years, she has labored to keep 
the family together and has taken care of those children properly, 
and now she is asking, I think, for 8 acres of cotton. 

Everything that these gentlemen have brought before you as to 
these conditions, conditions on the farms in Fayette County, in my 
estimation, are correct. We have been speaking of trends. I have 
been thinking about trends, not only for the past few years but I have 
been hearing of that ever since the control of the cotton program has 
been in effect. 

That has been one of the grievances that these people have come 
to me about, that cotton has been taken from our area for some reason. 
I do not know why; I do not understand it always but in some way 
it has been taken from our area into the larger cotton-producing areas, 
not only for the past year but for several years. 

In 1930, we had 116,000 acres of cotton with an average yield of 
172 pounds. The total production in bales, 41,500. You gentlemen 
remember at that time our extension department was advising the 
cotton farmers to reduce their acres, and I think that was good busi- 
ness, in order to keep the price of cotton up, and they did that volun- 
por: f They were advising our farmers to diversify, that was also a 
good thing. 

Now, from 1930, with 116,000 acres of cotton, acreage has been con- 
tinuing in the reduction until last year, as you heard before, the 
allotment was 33,986 acres. We have always been of the opinion that 
our average yield was around a half a bale an acre but since figuring 
it up, atid T bave the figures here for those years, for the past 10 years, 
the average yield is 175 pounds per acre. 

Mr. Gaturnecs. For what period? 

Mr. Horrman. For 10 years. 

Mr. Gatuines. Over a 10-year period. 

Mr. Horrman. To 1954. 

Mr. Garuines. It was 172 pounds in 1930? 

Mr. Horrman. Ten years back from 1954. 

Mr. Garutnes. 172 pounds of lint cotton per acre. 

Mr. Horrman. From 1930. 

Mr. Garutnes. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. But for the 10-year period until 1954, it averaged 
175 pounds. Last year the average yield was 153 pounds. A lot of 
that was due to the drought and going back to 1953, it was 243 pounds; 
in 1952, 223 pounds; in 1951, 172 pounds; in 1950, 150 pounds. 

Nineteen hundred forty-nine was an exceptionally good cotton- 
producing year due to the weather, at least we thought it was in 1949, 
when it was 241 pounds. 

Now, what I would like to bring out is that with the acreage we 
have, that is, for these cotton farmers, with some 20 acres producing 
175 pounds per acre, it does not take much mental calculation to see 
that it is difficult for them to make a living. 

I do not know, gentlemen, just what you can do about it but I do 
want to impress upon you that there is something that should be done 
for these farmers. 

I would not in any way even suggest that the parity price be reduced 
on cotton or any other farm commodity. 
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Now, in the rural areas, we find that labor is receiving high wages 
if he is to purchase our product. But if the Government is going to 
put the minimum wage up, then I think the farmer also should in some 
way be protected. 

What effect does that have on the economy in Fayette County? 
Our cotton farmers cannot buy. In the past years we have had auto- 
mobile dealers—one said last year that he sold 256 new and used 
automobiles. For the first part of January he did not sell any. And 
the implement dealer: one implement dealer said that there is no 
business; that he cannot buy implements. Now, what will we do? 

I remember very well that about 1929 to 1939, our farmers could 
not buy any implements; they just had to use what they had on hand. 
ls the condition going to come back to that so that they cannot pur- 
chase implements or automobiles? They like automobiles. 

That is the effect it has on the economy of Fayette County. What 
effect will that have on the whole Nation, when you multiply that by 
the number of counties throughout the South ? 

Mr. Gatuines. You referred to 10,000 bales of cotton under the 
program. That would not be the production would it, at the rate 
you gave? 

Mr. Horrman. That was the yield; that was our yield last year. 

Mr. Gatruines. That was last year. 

Mr. Horrman. We raised 20,000 in 1953; and 10,403 in 1954, a re- 
duction of some 10,000. 

Mr. Gaturnes. You mean a reduction in 1954 from 1953. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. That is around $2 million. 

Mr. Gatutnes. What is the loss, what will it be under the allot- 


ment as you now have it in Fayette County, for 1955? 
Mr. Horrman. 28,388 acres at 175 pounds. If I have figured it 
or that would be about 1,700,000. 


Mr. Gaturnes. $1,700,000 additional loss in 1955 against the pre- 
vious year ? 

Mr. Horrman. No. 

Mr. Gatuines. Against 1953. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; that is, of course, we cannot say that 1954 
would be—really, we had a drought there. 

Mr. Garurines. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Which affected our production. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Hoffman. What 
size county is Fayette; what was the population in 1950 census? 

Mr. Horrman. 24,000 plus. 

Mr. Garuines. And the city of La Grange is the county seat; what 
is its population ? 

Mr. HorrmaNn. Something over 2,700. That is the county seat of 
Fayette County, and it is predominantly a rural country. 

Mr. Gatuines, The estimate in 1954 was how much? What was 
the trend during the 4 years in the way of loss of population; will you 
show a loss or an increase in 1954? 

Mr. Horrman. We have lost population since around the 1930's; 
the population decrease has been around one-third over the county. 

Mr. GarurncGs. In 1950; that is, between 1950 and 1930, you had 
about a one-third percent decrease. Taking that. into consideration 
what do you estimate it would be, according to the Bureau in 1954? 

Mr. Horrman. I do not know what the census shows. 
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Mr. Gatuines. But you have lost a third of your population in 
some 20 years ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; I am pretty sure that it would run close to 
one-third. 

Mr. Gaturnes. To What is that attributable? Are the people leav- 
ing the farms on account of the fact that they are not being used any 
more or because they cannot make a living? 

Mr. Horrman. It is just because they cannot make enough on the 
farm to take care of themselves. 

In all of the counties, the conditions in the rural areas are such that 
the population is going down. 

A city banker came in there the other day and we were going over 
some of the problems and he told me that the farmers were going to 
have to go into some other business and do something else on account 
of the cotton situation. I said, what can they go into? There is 
nothing else that can be done at the present time; what else can they 
get into? 

In order to be able to reduce our cotton acreage, we went into the 
dairy business and\what: happened? The dairymen are given a quota. 
That is not through legislation. That is voluntary, through the co- 
sows They are given a quota, according to their production. 

Uverything over that quota is classed as surplus. 

Now, on that quota, the quota they have, they receive from $6 to $7 
per hundred for grade A milk. Now for the surplus it has gone down 
during the past year to around $4.50. 

Mr. Gatuines. Mr. Hoffman, do you want to follow through on 
that or do you mind my interrupting you for a question? 

Mr. Horrman. I will be glad to have you interrupt and ask any 
questions you wish. 

Mr. Gatuines. Do the farmers, a lot of the farmers, finance them- 
selves through you? 

Mr. Horrman. Finance themselves ? 

Mr. Gatuinecs. Yes, for the production of cotton crops and other 


ee 

r. Horrman. Yes; we finance the production of everything in 
which they engage in Fayette County; we help the dairy farmer. We 
help the cotton farmer and. we. finance all of them. 

Mr. Gatruinos. You have several kinds of cash crops. I believe 
you mentioned hogs, and I believe you mentioned dairying and cotton 
and also cattle. Do you finance all of them? 

Mr. Horrman. We do; yes. 

Mr. Garurnes. What percentage of the applications for loans by 
farmers in Fayette County are handled through private sources and 
what percentage by farm organizations; can you give us a rough esti- 
mate of that? 

Mr. Horrman. Of the percentage handled by banks in Fayette 
County ? 

Mr. Gatuines. Of private sources as against farm organizations. 

Mr. Horrman. I would say that the banks in Fayette County will 
handle at least 80 percent, 80 to 85 percent. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Hanslik said, I believe, that he had a 136- 
acre farm and that he had an allotment in 1955 of 43 acres. 

Mr. Horrman. I believe that is correct. 
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Mr. GatTuines. How would you be able to finance someone like Mr. 
Hanslik who testified this morning that he. had 43 acres? Suppose 
he came to you with a 43-acre allotment for cotton. Also had some 
cattle. Now suppose he comes to you and applies for a loan for 
1955 on the 43 acres of cotton. How much money would you lend him 
to operate in 1955? . 

Mr. Horrman. On the 43 acres? 

Mr. Garurines. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, you could figure that would be about 10 bales 
of cotton. 

Mr. Garuincs. The 10-year average is a little better; is it not? 

Mr. Horrman. About 175 pounds. 

Mr. Garuincs. Would that be about 21 bales? 

Mr. Horrman. No; in the 10 years, it is about 175 pounds average 
per acre. 

Mr. Garutnes. 175 pounds, or about a third of a bale to the acre. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, about a third of a bale—it would run from 11 
to 14 bales; we would probably go to $1,500 with him. 

Mr. Hagen. How much? 

Mr. Horrman. Well, in financing we usually take a down payment 
of a third. 

Mr. Gatutnes. You would loan a good farmer like Mr. Hanslik 
about $1,500 on 43 acres allotment. What would you look to with re- 
spect to personal property in order for him to be eligible for a loan 
at your bank? In think this is quite valuable in our study here. What 
about his note due to the implement dealer on his tractor? Suppose 
he has paid a half or a third on the price of the tractor? He would 
have to pay off the tractor before you could finance him to this $1,500 ¢ 

Mr. Horrman. Well, we would not lend him just upon the crop 
mortgage alone. 

Mr. Garutnes. You would want a note secured by personal prop- 
erty ? 

Mr. Horrman. We would want the tractor also. You see, what we 
consider is we take his income from the cotton to take care of the in- 
debtedness—it takes that income—so that..we would take a mort- 
gage on thecrop. If we are going to finance his crop, why he should 
repay it out of the crop, if we are going to finance it on that basis. 
But we would want additional collateral to that 43 acres of cotton. 

Mr. Garutines. So that you asked him for a mortgage on his tractor. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Gatruines, Coming in under.the conditional bill of sale against 
the implement. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Garutnes. Eighty percent is a pretty good average of owner- 
ship. You have got a substantial number of owners in Fayette Coun- 
ty, those who live on the farm and make their own crops and who 
own their own land. 

Mr. Horrman. That is right. 

Mr. Garuines. What is the percentage of farms operated by ten- 
ants, would you say ? 

Mr. Horrman. I would say about 20 percent. 

Mr. Gaturnes. About 20 percent and 80.percent are farmers who 
own their own land and run their own land ? 
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Mr. Horrman. That is right. 

Mr. Gatuines. Any further, questions? 

Mr. Hagen. Actually, Mr. Hoffman, the price of cotton in recent 
years has been around parity, has it not—within 3 or 4 cents per 
pound ? 

Mr. Horrman, At the gin, with the seed, it would be approximately 
$200 a bale. a 

Mr. Hagen. And you get'a third of a bale out of each acre? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. That is about $70 per acre? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. What does the grower down there in your area net 
on that, after he has paid for his expense? 

Mr. Horrman. If he has to pick it, the picking has cost him about 
$40 or $45 a bale if he has to have it picked. 

Mr. Hagen. What has the planting cost, or is that his own labor? 

Mr. Horrman. He usually Toes all of his planting, and he usually 
does the cultivating himself. 

ao Hacen. He does’ everything; the only help he needs is in 
vicking ¢ 
Mr. Horrman. Picking, seeding, and chopping. He has to have 
somebody to chop it. 

Mr. Hagen. Roughly what would his net profit be—$20 per acre? 

Mr, Horrman. What would you farmers say ? 

Mr. Harr. Put it at $34 or $35. 

Mr. Horrman. In other words, you figure your net profit would be 
$35 ; that is, not figuring your own labor? 

Mr. Harr. Not figuring our own labor, 
ee Horrman. It would run around $35 not figuring the farmer’s 
abor. 

Mr. Hagen. That would be the wages of the grower per acre. Now 
what equipment is needed for, the production of cotton in your area? 
Do you use cotton pickers ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. We have in the county about five cotton 
pickers who do custom work, 

Mr. Hacen. Do you have mechanical feeders and cotton choppers? 

Mr. Horrman. A few have cotton choppers. 

Mr, Hacen. What pieces of equipment would the average farmer 
have to buy ? 

Mr. Horrman. He would havea tractor, would have a middle buster, 
would have a cultivator and planter. Usually those three items, go 
with the tractor. He uses the middle buster as a plow—many of them 


0. 

Mr. Hacen. What would be the total investment in equipment for 
those pieces of equipment? 

Mr. Horrman. That is the minimum pieces. 

Mr. Hagen. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Around $2,200 to $2,500. 

Now, if he does his own poisoning, he has to have a poisoning 
machine. That is another $250. 

Mr. Hagen. Well, somewhere between $2,000 and $3,000 would be 
the average ? 

Mr. Horrman. Let us say $3,000 would be the average. 
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Mr. Hacen. He would net $35 a bale? 

Mr. Horrman. That includes the labor of himself and his family. 

Mr. Hagen. What I was trying to clear up is if we would be doing 
this 5-acre man a lot of good by giving him an extra acre or two this 
year, 

Mr. Horrman. Since you come back to that question, I think an 
a basis would be if there were some way that we could be 
placed back upon our revised 1954 allotment. While it would not 
get rid of this question, I am sure the farmers in our county would 
be very appreciative if they could be given..that,revised. allotment. 
In our county, that would mean around 4,000 acres, 

Mr. Hacen. Would you endorse any proposal just to help those 
men who raise 5 acres or less, or only the man who has suffered some 
kind of drought? Will you endorse that kind of proposition that 
would increase the possibility of a surplus to other growers who would 
not participate who have a quota of 5 acres plus, and who had not 
suffered any drought loss? He would not qualify under the program, 
and we would be assisting only the 5-acre farmer, or the man who 
suffered a loss from drought ? 

Would you recommend a program that left out acres for this man 
I am talking about? 

Mr. Horrman, You mean if those drought areas would be helped, 
if I would endorse such a program? 

Mr. Hagen. There have been various proposals to Congress. Some 
of them would just assist the farmers who suffered a drought. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, I would endorse such legislation that those 


counties in the drought area would be helped, Jor, this reason. Last 


year the income has been cut down 50 ‘percent. ' Understand, now, 
in our country, in the drought area, I do not believe there was any 
part of their farming operation, or agricultural operation, that they 
made any money on. They did not make any money on cattle; they 
lost. I know some who had to sell out all of their herds. 

Now let us get into something else. It is impossible, as I explained 
about the milk the dairyman. Our bank went out to try to hel 
create a new farming industry, that was broiler raising. For a while 
they were making money, say, at 30 cents; but this past year that 
price has dropped down to 19 cents. And remember this, this is not 
counting the broiler raiser’s own labor and his children’s labor, and 
it is not taking off depreciation of his equipment and his housing 
which will cost him to raise 5,000 broilers; from $5,000 to $7,500. 
We are not checking off depreciation, but. for a farmer to make any 
money on broilers he must get around 25 cents. 

To go back to eggs, the price of eggs has gone down. He is not 
—s much on eggs; he is not doing much more than swapping 
aouars. . 

Mr. Hacen. One of the basic problems in these support programs 
is that they do somewhat tend to increase the number of producers. 
Now in recent years you have a contest between the older cotton-grow- 
ing areas and the newer cotton-growing areas. Some feel that some- 
body has taken away something from somebody else; but really 
the differentiation should be made between categories of growers, 
if you want to look at it from that standpoint. The support laws 
are drawn so that the support goes to everybody equally. So when 
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you induce a man to poe in a program, to whatever extent, 
you cannot treat him unequally at quota time. 

It is more realistic to do something beforehand to reduce excess 
acres. I just wondered what your recommendations were for a real 
program for on ag prices which would eliminate the + soap of 
speculative capital getting into farming because it has a floor under 
it, and so forth. 

Mr. Horrman. The opinions I have gotten from listening in here 
today by you distinguished Congresman is that the legislation you 
passed has been misinterpreted. If that had not happened, I do 
not think I would be up here today before you gentlemen on account 
of the trend that’ we have been taking from our farmers and redistrib- 
uting to other farmers. 

y understanding of that is that while in our State it was 62.5 
percent of 475,000 acres that were distributed in this trend, my under- 
standing is that could have been 5 percent, also, instead of 62.5 percent. 

Now from what I understand this has all been allotted and there 
is nothing that can be done about it; that it is water over the dam. 
That is why I am pleading with you gentlemen now, if you cannot find 
some way to help these little cotton farmers. 

I will tell you this: If it was not for the industriousness of our 
farmers in Fayette County who raise eggs for the table, who raise 
milk for the table, and who raise hogs for their smokehouse, you 
would have them on relief. There might be an idea—let them go 
into something else. But Jet us remember this. I do not care how 
humble-that home is out there on that farm, that is their home and 
they do not want to leave’that farm. A large percentage. of our 
farmers, I believe, are over 45. Now what would they do somewhere 
else? Now if there was an invading army coming mtv Texas, you 
would see those farmers protecting those homes with their lives, and 
I cannot go along with those people who would say “Let them go off 
of the farm and leave their homes.” 

Mr. Gatuines. If there are no further questions, thank you so 
much, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Tompson. The next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. Glade Wel- 
hausen from Shiner, Tex., which is in Lavaca County. He, too, is a 
banker. 

Mr. Gaturnes. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Welhausen. 


STATEMENT OF GLADE WELHAUSEN, SHINER, TEX., REPRESENT- 
ING THE SHINER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. WetHavsen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, when we first 
came in this morning and you were speaking of the gloomy walls, I 
thought possibly we were coming with a very gloomy question today, 
and I think we have. And our picture in Lavaca County is very 
gloomy, very dismal and I woul like to say just a few words to 
present the picture with reference to the banking picture. 

I would like to clarify one point that might be misunderstood to a 
certain extent; that is diversification. As Mr. Wright said a while 
ago, our county produces some vegetables, and in one section of the 
county they do raise potatoes and peanuts. That is in the sandy 
section of the county. But in the cotton portion of the county the 
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land is not suitable for tomatoes, peanuts, and other crops of that 
nature; we are too far north for greens and the other vegetables. We 
do not have soil that will grow a cash crop other than cotton and feed 
to raise chickens, hogs, and what Mr, Hoffman spoke about. 

Our diversification has been to help the farmer subsist on the 
smaller acreage that he has been planting and in connection with that 
I would like to say that in our county—and this has been stated before, 
but I would like to point out this just a little more—of the 2,790 
farmers that produce 12,811 bales, this includes the larger farmers; 
but, as such, they are not large in the same way as producers in the 
irrigated sections. The average production is 4.6 bales with a gross 
income, with the cost of ginning off, of $875, Off of that comes the 
other expenses referred to a while ago—deterioration of machinery ; 
gasoline; the feed ; seed; and insecticides and other costs. And if an 
of those were tenant farmers, of course that gross income was less aaa 
if he owed some money and he had to make payment, or could make 
payment, that, of course, would cut it down some more. 

I do not believe there is any member of this committee, or of the 
Department of Agriculture who would not help but feel people like 
that should have relief. I think they well understand that particular 
problem. 

Now referring directly to conditions as we see it in the bank, IT 
looked at our general ledger and on the 9th day of October 1953— 
that was the plow-up day when they had to destroy the stalks; there 
could not be any more cotton produced after that day, and of course 
all of the cotton was sold as of that date—and taking the comparable 
day in 1954, it showed a drop in our deposit figures of $480,000'in our 
small bank. In other words, on October 9, 1954, the deposits in our 
bank were $480,000 less.than they were the year before on that same 
date. This is almost totally, if not totally, due to the decrease in our 
cotton cash income. 

Mr. Gatutnes. Generally we do not. plow up cotton in our country 
until the 10th of November or the lst of December. You do not have 
the figures as of the end of December ? 

Mr. Wevuavsen, No, sir, I do not; but the figures are comparable. 
I did not bring the December figures because by that time they have 
used that money to a certain extent in the liquidation of their debts, 
Tee deposit situation there is not quite as accurate as it is on Oc- 
tober 9. 

Now our farmers, as a whole, sell their bales as they gin them. They 
have their sample and warehouse receipt, and they come in and settle. 
They will apply some of that, part of the first Bi to the storage ac- 
count and bank account. | 

Mr. Garnings. Mr. Poage tells me that down that far south they 
get the cotton out the 1st of October. We get ours out and pay our 
notes on November 15. 

Mr. WeiHausen. We start picking in August in our country, and 
sai ek part of September we are in the middle of our production 
2er1iod, 

Mr. Gatuines. While we are talking about cotton, what time do you 
plant cotton ¢ 

Mr. WeLuavsEeN, May 10 was our deadline for planting last year, 
It is usually in April, I would say. However, to determine just what 
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their acreage will be planted to grain and corn, corn planting will 
start in our country on February 20. That is one reason we want 
relief as far as 1955 is concerned as soon as possible. 

Mr. Garuines. Now you gentlemen went over to the Department 
of Agriculture and talked to the departmental officials, and I just 
wondered if you got much encouragement ? 

Mr. WetHAvsEN. I do not know whether they were in a position 
to encourage us at that time, or not. We were glad to go over and 
see them. We were told they probably could not give us any en- 
couragement just at that time, but we hope we impressed on them in- 
dividually the seriousness of our problem and that knowing the seri- 
ousness of our problem they would see that we needed — 

These farmers cannot exist without help and we have to have some 
immediate relief to alleviate their present conditions. 

In addition to the drop in deposits, although I did not have time 
enough to go through the note ledger, we have had a tremendous per- 
centage of renewals and extensions. That means either a renewal of 
the total amount of indebtedness they owed us last fall, or partial 
payment and carryover of a percent of that indebtedness. That 
amount was tremendous. 

We have started loaning money already for next year’s crop, for 
the purpose of buying gasoline, plows and other assistance and when 
we add that to this carryover you will find that the 5 acres is not 
going to help them. 

Mr. Garuines. What percentage of the farmers in the county of 
Lavaca obtain loans from private sources, farm banking institutions, 
- a percentage go to a Government agency such as the Farm 

oar 

Mr. WetHAvsen. In Shiner—we have no Government agency that 
has an office in Shiner. 

Mr. Garuines. You could not speak for the whole county, then? 

Mr. We.mavsen. No, sir. They go to Hallettsville or they go to 
Gonzales in Gonzales County for that type of loans. I think our 
figures are probably higher. I think ours are at least 90 percent. 

Mr. GATHINes. ard people leaving the county ? 

Mr. Wetuavsen. In 1940 we had approximately 28,000 people in 
our county; now we have less than 25,000. Although the towns of 
Shiner and part of Yoakum are split, all of those towns showed a 
good increase in their population, while our total county figures showed 
a decrease. 

Mr. Garuines. They are leaving the farms? 

Mr. Hanstrx. I may say the county agent told me before we left 
there that his record showed we move between 200 to 300 people off 
of the farms every year. 

Mr. Gatuines. What about the younguns when they get married? 
Do they stay home on the farm, or not? 

Mr. Wetnausen. I asked our county agent before I left if he had 
any idea what the age of farmers in Lavaca County was. He said 
approximately 54 or 55 years of age. I think that will answer the 
question about young people. The most of them if they had to go 
into an initial investment for a tractor, land, or even tenant farmers, 
they have to buy this equipment and it will run approximately $2,800 
for the fellow buying his first tractor with the necessary implements— 
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planters, bedders, moldboard plows, and so forth—and they have been 
able to go to Victoria and those places along the coast country and 
get some jobs as common laborers. But the average of our farmers 
would not do that. We do not have too many young farmers on the 
farm; the average age of them will show that. 

Mr. GaTHInes. at percentage of the county has been growing 
vegetables? 

r. WetHAvsen. I would not know. Possibly some of the other 
gentlemen do. It is not practical in the Shiner area. 

Mr. Garuines. Had you finished your statement ? 

Mr. WetHavusen. Not quite. We were s ing of the Cadillac 
farmer earlier today. I know that one. He came through Shiner. 
He lives around Deming N. Mex. His cotton allotment is 200 acres. 
He raised 400 bales. And he had a question of whether to buy a Lin- 
coln Capri or a Lincoln, or to take his family to Florida. They went 
to Florida for a vacation. 

We do not have anything like that in Fayette and Lavaca Counties, 
That is one of the problems we are facing. 

Mr. Garurnes. That is the problem we face, too. That is an exam- 
le of the difference between the smaller farmer and the man who 
as 2 or 3 hundred acres of land and has a tenant on there, and the 

tenant and his family are having to farm, many times on 10 or 15 
acres, to try to make a living. So when he does not get any cotton, of 
course he has to leave, because the owner of the land dloat not get an 
allotment. 

Mr. WetnHavsen. I have just 1 or 2 more statements. One is we 
were speaking—and this was brought up 2 or 3 times—about the ap- 


plicability of mechanical harvesters. 

Around our communities, and this holds pretty well around both 
counties, the larger part of our land is generally a type of hill topog- 
raphy which is well terraced and they have not devised a cottonpicker 
yet that will operate efficiently on that type of apagranes- You 


have to have level, flat type areas to get any kind of efficiency out of 
a mechanical picker. Some farmers have used mechanical choppers 
rather effectively, but it does not work too good in places where they 
have the terrace type of land. Our land is generally of that type— 
we do not have very many horse-and-mule farmers—and that limits our 
opportunity to go into mass production. Then if you get up a small 
cooperative, or something, to buy it, there is the question of who is 
going to use the machinery on his land. 

I would like to say in relation to this bookkeeping that figures on 
a percentage, as far as income is concerned, we feel we have had a 
depression, and if you do not want to call it that, it can be called a 
severe economic squeeze, and I do not know just exactly what the 
solution is. 

I do know we have to have immediate relief and that is primarily 
the reason we are up here. We would like some immediate relief. 
And I think even if it means using it only for the upland, nonirrigated 
sections, and ibly over the drought-designated area, such as we 
are in, we need it and need it badly and something should be done soon, 
so that they can apportion the amount of cropland to the other crops 
as well as cotton. 

Then I think possibly the law would have to be rewritten, if neces- 
sary. I donot know; but something will have to be done to change the 
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overall picture for all of the very small cropland farmers, the farmers 
in all of you gentlemen’s districts, the most of them, in order for them 
to survive. And I mean that just from the standpoint of bread and 
butter. It is really serious. 

I wish some members of your committee—not the entire committee— 
could come,down, there and see for themselves and talk to the imple- 
ment, dealers, the automobile dealers, the grocerymen, the filling- 
station operators, and.the farmers themselves, and hear them as to 
what they would do. 

Mr. Garuines. I think that picture has been brought out pretty 
well by you gentlemen from Fayette County. 

Mr. Bett. I am next door to these gentlemen, and while I have not 
heard all of the testimony, I do not think they could paint a picture 
too cues to picture the actual facts as they exist down there. They 
are bad. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say for the record that 
I have some very large cotton farmers in my district, but I also have 
a lot of small farmers, except that the definition of an equivalent small 
farmer in my area would be one who has a 40-acre or a 50-acre cotton 
farm. 

I do not. know whether I have my figures exactly correct, but I 
understand that in your county in 1954 you had an approximately 
39,000-acre quota; is that correct? 

ae WexHavsen. These other gentlemen will have to substantiate 
that. 

Mr. Hagen. That was a quota which you had under the 1954 
legislation ? 


r. Hanstr«. Yes, sir; we had around 39,000 acres in round figures. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you notice a great deal of difference between the 

conditions this year and the impending conditions as compared to the 
conditions of last year? 

. Wetnavusen. Well, I was pesskng. principally of conditions 


last year; they were bad. I think we shou 
last year. -That is my personal opinion. 

Mr. Hacen. I see. 

Mr. Weiuausen. I think the absolute minimum that we should 
expect or we should wish for would be to be placed back at the level 
of last year. You must remember that we have this picture of re- 
newal of notes, and this picture of loss in income from 1953 to 1954, 
That is the condition of last year. 

That is why I say we need immediate relief, because of the condi- 
tion which has been brought about as the result of the cotton-acreage 
reduction, and the domahh conditions. 

We are in bad shape now, and are not anticipating it. We could 
anticipate even more trouble, possibly, if we were left at the figure 
as it now stands. 

Mr. Hagen. The difference between your 1954 acreage and your 
presently. allotted 1955 acreage is about 2,550 acres, and you have 
2,790 cotton farmers. So, that is less than an acre each, if you divide 
it up equally.. In other words, it is less than 1 acre each which they 
have lost. There was also some reference made here earlier to the 
fact that possibly your State committee or some of your local com- 
mittees made some errors in judgment or discretion, which might 


have more than we had 
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be somewhat the reason for your impending dilemma, rather than the 
Federal statute itself. 

Mr. Wetnavsen. Well, that is quite possible, sir. I have been too 
busy—let us put it that way—to have the fingertip knowledge of the 
conditions existing, as far as the State and county level is concerned. 
These other gentlemen who have been before you are more familiar 
with that than I am, but I am equally as well familiar, if not more so, 
with the actual loss, the actual conditions, and the actual renewals 
and extensions of notes, and the inability to pay indebtedness than 
possibly some of the other gentlemen, and that is based on 1954. 

Mr. Garuines. Are there any other questions? 

(No response, ) 

Mr. Garutnes. Thank you so much, Mr. Welhausen; we appreciate 
your appearance today. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Chairman, we have one more witness, Mr. W. R. 
Keuper, who is another banker. 

Mr. Gatrutnes. We shall be glad to hear from Mr. Keuper, at this 
time. 


STATEMENT OF W. R. KEUPER, PRESIDENT, FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF SCHULENBURG, CHAIRMAN OF THE AGRICULTURE COM- 
MITTEE, SCHULENBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Kervurer. Mr. Chairman, it is getting late, and I do not think 
there is anything I can do to add to what has been said here today to 
you. So, I will not prolong the meeting any longer. 


I think the situation has pretty well been covered, and you gentle- 


men know the serious considerations which are facing us down there, 
and we hope that you can give us some relief. 

Mr. Gatuines. Thank you, Mr. Keuper. 

Mr. TuHompson. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hart has some figures which 
he would like to get into the record for a few moments. 

Mr. Gatuines. Do you desire to incorporate them into the record? 

Mr. THompson. Before he goes on, there is a part of Mr. Jacobs’ 
story which I do not think has gotten into the record. Here is what 
itis: 

Mr. Jacobs used to be a farmer, that is correct; is it not? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuompson. You are farming cotton? 

Mr. Jacoss. Yes, sir; I farmed cotton up until 1945. 

Mr. THomrson. Why did you get out of the cotton farming busi- 
ness ? 

Mr. Jacoss. The reason I quit farming cotton is that they cut 
my acreage down so low—they cut it down to 7 acres—and I could not 
stay in the business. If a man cannot farm more than 7 acres, I claim 
he is wasting his time. I used to plant 20 acres, and when they cut 
me down to 7 acres, I got out of the cotton business. 

Mr. Garurnes. An allotment of 7 acres was too small in that area? 

Mr. Jacops. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THompson. Our next witness—-and he is promising to make it 
very brief—is Mr. Hart. He has some figures which he wants to 
use as they apply to what has already been said. 
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STATEMENT OF JOE HART, ATTORNEY FOR FARM BUREAU, PRESI- 
DENT OF LA GRANGE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LA GRANGE, 
TEX. 


Mr. Harr. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure for me to appear before 
this committee today. I am a lawyer, and I am president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of La Grange. I amalso an attorney for the 
Fayette County Farm Bureau. In fact, I incorporated them several 
years ago, and they did not have any money, so I gave them space in 
my office building, and when they got where they could afford to pay 
a jittle office rent, I kicked them out, and now they are on their own. 

I would like to say this: 

We have been talking about this picture, but let me tell you that 
when the Fayette County people decided to come up here, we figured 
it would cost $169.50 for us to ride a train. Well, our chamber of 
commerce does not have that money, and the Fayette County Farm 
Bureau does not have that kind of money. So, the Fayette County 
representatives came up in my own automobile. We are a little short 
of money. 

I do not want to go into the facts and the figures because the matter 
has been presented, I think, very clearly, by the gentlemen who are 
here on this problem, but I have just a few more suggestions—just 1 
or 2 additional facts and figures—which I would like to get in here. 

We talked about Cameron County a few minutes ago. Their 1954 
final quota was 177,000 acres, and their 1955 quota is 179,260 acres, an 
increase of 2,260 acres. The quota for Lubbock County last year 
was 241,000 acres, and their quota for the year 1955 is 243,203, or an 
increase of 2,203 acres. 

Mr. AsernerHy. What a minute; do you mean they got more acre- 
age this year out of an 18.1 million acre allotment than they re- 
ceived last year out of an allotment of 21.35 million acres? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Dowpy. We have several counties in west Texas where that 
has occurred. 

Mr. Harr. That includes the increase which they received. 

Mr. Asernetuy. The national allotment for this year is about 3 
million acres under that of last year ; is it not? 

Mr. Harr. That is the reason I wanted to bring this to the atten- 
tion of the committee. That has not happened all over Texas, but 
it was most significant that it happened in these two counties. 

Mr. Poaer. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Asernetuy. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. Poaar. It has happened to a greater or lesser degree in every 
one of those counties where there has been cotton moving in that di- 
rection. 

Mr. Hart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poage. In other words, the State committee was not satisfied 
with what God Almighty and economics were doing. The State 
committee had to take about 400,000 acres in cotton which belonged 
to the hardship cases in Texas, and give that to those counties. Is 
not that what happened ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir; they had 761,000 acres, and they used 62.5 per- 
cent of that, or 47,000 acres, which went to the trend counties. 
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This picture has been well presented, and I want to ‘kind of try 
to sum it up by looking at it as from a lawyer’s point of view. 

These men are my friends, and I am not making any money by com- 
ing up here; I expect I will pay my own expenses. The situation is 
this, as has been brought out: 

We have been in the cotton business in this center of Texas area for 
over 100 years; that is our right and our privilege, and some of the 
other counties have only been in the business for a few years. 

As a result of their planting huge amounts of acreage, their allot- 
ment has been increased. That is, this increased amount of acreage 
has resulted from these new States going into the business, and plant- 
ing huge amounts on each farm, you might say. 

ow, that is the basic reason for having a law passed, and, so a law 
was passed. 

Now, we have had the testimony from the Congressmen about their 
intent, and about how this law was to be administered. It is my under- 
standing that according to some of the Congressmen—based upon 
what they sakde-titiea Seb used the word “trend” that was supposed 
to be for the purpose of alleviating a hardship. However, on the 
contrary, it has increased the hardehin: It has taken the cotton and 
given it to the big farmers. 

Now, it is also my understanding, and I may stand corrected on 
this, that in the State of Oklahoma they used that trend or that 10- 
percent allowance, and they worked the trend in just the opposite 
way. They gave it to the small farmers. I think I am correct on 
— That is the information which we have, but as I say, that is 

earsay. 

Mr. ieee Just a minute, at that point, if you don’t mind. 

Mr. Hart, I wonder if the Department representatives would care 
to discuss that question ? 

Mr. Hart. We asked the Department about that yesterday. 

ss. Poace. Oklahoma had 15 percent instead of 10 percent; did it 
not ! 

Mr. Hart. We asked the Department about that yesterday when 
we were there. I do not know exactly the formula which was used, 
but I am certain that there were 2 or 3 counties where the quotas 
were trended into cotton—the biggest trends and adjustments. I 
checked three counties. We were going to see Senator Kerr about the 
matter, but we have not had a chance to see him. 

Mr. Gatuines. Would you be kind enough to give us the informa- 
tion on those 2 or 3 counties? It would be most helpful. 

Mr. Tuompson. I have a list of three counties here, and I can give 
you the figures. I do not know about their trend formula, but here is, 
for instance, Tilden County, which is located in southwest Oklahoma. 
In 1948 they had 53,000 acres; in 1953 oy had 106,000 acres, and 
their allotment was 60,000. They adjusted that 14,000 acres or 23 
pereent. 

Mr. Gatutines. They picked up how many acres? 

Mr. Tuoompson. 14,000 acres, or a 23-percent increase. Also, there 
is McIntosh County, in eastern Oklahoma, where in 1948 they had 
33,500 acres; in 1953 they had 17,000, and their allotment was 13,000, 
with notrend adjustment. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Chairraan, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Garurnes. Mr. Abernethy. 
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Mr. Asernetry. I have been told that the Department, in giving 
instructions to the State committees in breaking down the county 
allotment and, particularly, in the use:of trends, told the State com- 
mittees when they made their reserve which, we will say, was 10 per- 
cent, that they factor 90 percent down to the counties on the basis 
of the 5-year formula, and that they factor the 10-percent reserve, or 
whatever the reserve was, down to the county on the basis of the 
plantings during the last 2 years of the base. 

Mr. Coston. That is not true. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is what they tell me at home. 

Mr. Coston. They said they should use the acreage in the base 
period. 

Mr. Apernetuy. That is right; they used the acreage in the base 
period, and factored the 90 percent on the base, and then the 10-per- 
cent reserve, or whatever amount was a reserve, was factored on the 
basis of the last. 2 years of the base. 

Mr. Coston. No. The Department did it in its regulation. 

Mr. Aznernetuy. I am not talking about the regulation; I am saying 
that they told us that the Department recommended that they do that. 

Mr. ton. No, sir. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Well, that is what they said. 

Mr. Poaez. Did the Department give any instructions to the State 
committees as to how they should use the 10 percent? 

Mr. Coston. No; we did not, except what the law says, and that is to 
use it for the trends and abnormal conditions. 

Mr. Poace. But they realized that they would send worksheets to 
the Department; did they not, in from the State office, showing what 
they were preparing to do with it? 

Mr. Coston. The first thing the Department did was to send out 

uestionnaires, and asked them to ascertain how much State reserve 
they were going to withhold. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. Coston. And, they said 10 percent. 

Mr. Poace. Yes; and you had a worksheet, showing what they were 
doing with it before they made it final. 

Mr. Coston, It was done in this way: They sent back to us infor- 
mation to the effect that they were going to hold 10 percent, and we 
deducted 10 percent and apportioned the other 90 percent out to the 
counties on the 5-year basis. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. Coston. Then we figured that out, and I advised them to put 
their trend adjustment and their abnormal condition adjustment into 
the computed allotment, as we call it. 

Mr. Poace. That is right. 

Mr. Coston. And that was the county allotment. 

Mr. Poace. Where did they get the idea of using the last 2 years for 
a trend? That was a pretty uniform method of handling trends. 
Where did they get the idea of using practically the same method ? 

They used it for the last 2 years. Where did they get that from? 
It could not have been a coincidence ¢ 

Mr. Coston. I do not know that all of them used that formula, or 
anemia because we do not have that information with us in our files. 

r. Downy. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 
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Mr. Dowpy. I do not know whether I understood what. you said just 
a moment ago. What was the name of the southwest Oklahoma 
County? Was it Tilden County ? 

Mr. Coston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Downy. What was their acreage allotment in 1954? 

Mr. Coston. I do not have that information with me. 

Mr. Dowpy. Well, we cannot make any comparison there, then. Did 
you have another county in soutlieast Oklahoma which had a similar 
situation ¢ 

Mr. Coston. We have McIntosh County, but it is not a southeast 
county ; it is more of a central-east county. 

Mr. Dowpy. Here is the point which I think we were asking about, 
if I did not misunderstand you: 

We were talking about some west Texas counties which had a 
larger allotment in 1951 than they did in 1954, and we were trying to 
find out if that same situation prevailed in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Coston. I do not have those figures. 

Mr. Garurnes; The: adjustment went up in Texas, and Mr. Hart 
stated that he thought it was just the reverse over in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Harr. We called Mr. Curtis to see if we could not clarify it. 

Mr. Dowpy. As I understand, in some west Texas counties they 
received more acreage in 1955 than they received in 1954, while in 
the east Texas counties they received less in 1955 than in 1954? 

Mr. Poacr. The same thing happened in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Coston. We can consider the west Texas county of Lubbock 
within which they received practically no increases under the emer- 
gency legislation, Public Law 29, because the county factor was al- 
ready above 47 percent, or thereabouts. So, they did not receive any 
increase under Public Law 29 to any great extent. So, the allot- 
ment with which they ended up is pretty comparable to the national 
allotment which we started with this year. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Gaturnes. Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Custon, Sie just. wondering if you can tell us what 
the view of the Department is as to the whole purpose of State 
reserves. 

Do you take a different view, or do you feel that the Congress gave 
the State reserves to the State committees with the idea that we 
wanted them to legislate formulas? 

Would it not have been clearly an abdication of congressional power 
in the passing of legislative actions to give 10 percent of the cotton 
quota to the State committee had we simply asked them to set up-new 
or different rules ? 

Is that your viewpoint ? 

Mr. Coston. Well; I do not know; as I told you, the Department 
has not put any strings—— 

Mr. Poaaer. I know, but you have been paid to think about and 
work with the cotton program, and nothing else that I know of, for 
the last several years. 

Mr. Coston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. You must have thought about it somewhat. What do 
you think the Congress was doing this for? Did you think the Con- 
gress was doing it with the idea of trying to reduce hardships, or did 
you think Congress really wanted to increase hardships on someone? 
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Which did you think we wanted to do? 

Mr. Coston. Well, my opinion is that the Congress wanted to re- 
duce hardships. 

Mr. Poace. Certainly. 

Mr. Coston. In other words, the 10-percent reserve was for hard- 
ships, and inequities. 

Mr. Poaes.. [ think that is right. 

Mr. Coston. We did not attempt to tell Texas or anyone else how 
much of a State reserve they should use for hardships. That was a 
matter which we felt was for their own decision. 

Mr. Poaer. Well, I am not questioning that, but I am glad we have 
the statement of the Department that they were not telling the Texas 
committee what to do here. 

Mr. Harr. If I may interrupt, we were down at the Department of 
Agriculture yesterday, and we asked the very same question of a 
representative of the State Department, and we were advised that the 
Department’s interpretation of the law was that that 10 percent was 
to be used for trends upward. 

Mr. Poacr. You were told that it was 0 up the trend ? 

Mr. Harr. They just said that was their interpretation. 

Mr. Poace. That was their interpretation of the law? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacs. Was that done by representatives of the Department at 
College Station ? 

Mr. Harr. No, sir; I am talking about down here in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture here in Washington. 

Mr. Poace. I understood you to refer to the State Department. 


Mr. Harr. I meant the Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. Poacr. You mean the Department of Agriculture here in Wash- 
ington told you that they interpreted the law to mean that they should 


aggravate t 
trends? 

Mr. Harr. Well, they did not use those words. They said that the 
interpretation of the word “trend” was to give that additional acreage 
in the direction that most of this cotton went. In other words, the 
cotton went to west Texas; that is, it went to the big farmers in the 
area where they planted huge acreages of cotton, as well as in these 
other States. 

Mr. Poacr. Therefore, they felt the Congress intended that we 
should give them something more just because they were lucky, and 
that they should be rewarded because of their success; is that right? 

Mr. Harr. That was cur understanding. 

Mr. Poace. That hardly squares with what we have just been told 
here to the effect that it is the Department’s understanding, as it is 
mine, that Congress intended that this discretion should be granted 
in order that the State committees might reduce these hardships clear 
across the board, and I ask you, as a lawyer, does the lay say where 
they shall make the adjustment for trends? 

Those the law say in which direction the State committee shall make 
the adj seine for trends? 

Mr, 0, sir. 

Mr. Poasn: Does it not clearly leave the State committee the author- 
ity to put the cotton where the trend is taking cotton away, the same 
as where the trend is taking cotton to? 


e trends, rather than to ameliorate the hardship of the 
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Mr. Harr. It does not say that. 

Mr. Poacer. It does not say either one; it leaves it up to the State 
committee. 

Mr. Harr. May I suggest there—— 

Mr. Poace. I agree with you, and feel the same way on that point. 

Mr. Coston. I would say that the policy of the Department in that 
respect, as with respect to other commodities, has been to the effect 
that we did not say to the Texas State committee that they shall use 
10,000 or 100,000 or 300,000 or 400,000 acres for a trend. 

Mr. Poacr. Did you suggest, then, to the Texas State committee, 
or any other State committee, that they should adjust out whatever 
they use for adjustment for trends, and the law says “for trends” ? 

Mr. Coston. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. Now, did you suggest to the State committee of Texas, 
or any other State, that they should use this adjustment for trends 
in a way which will increase the acreage toward which the trend was | 
moving? 

Mr. Coston. That has always been the interpretation of the De- 
partment in all programs about which I know anything in trends; 
an upward adjustment, an upward trend. 

Mr. Garutnes. Did it work that way every year that it has been 
in effect? 

Mr. Coston. Every year that they have ever made a trend adjust- 
ment for cotton, and I think I might say for all of the other commodi- 
ties that trend means an upward acreage. 

Mr. Garuines. Each of these counties received some acreage from 
trends according to the testimony here today. They received some 
acreage. 

Mr. Harr. We received 325 acres in Fayette County. 

Mr. Garuines. You received 325 acres in Fayette County? 

Mr. Hart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coston. Beyond that, we did not tell the Texas committee how 
to use acreage for trends. In other words, it could have been zero, or 
it could have been all of it. 

Mr. Harr. In that connection, let me suggest that here, a few weeks 
ago, members of this committee went to Texas A. & M., and met with 
the State committee which was before, as I understand it, this 761,000 
acres was allotted. 

Now, this committee asked the State committee to consider them in 
apportioning this 10 agers or this 761,000 acres, so that we could 
get as much as ible, at least, to put us back on the 1954 basis. 

Now, it has already been brought out in this testimony that a mem- 
ber of that State committee told Mr. Herman Hanslik, in the presence 
of Mr. Jacobs, that small-cotton farmers were on the way out and, 
evidently, he must have been, because since then that additional 10 
percent has been allotted, and we received only 325 acres. 

Now, if 1 may continue: 

We have been in the cotton industry a long time; it is our cash crop 
with which we buy automobiles, buy tractors, py for our land, sen 
our kids to college—though not very many of them go to college in 
Fayette County. As a result of this legislation, or the averpreneen 
of this legislation, we are being naeieten out of the cotton business, 
in Fayette County, and in Lavaca ty, and in all of central Texas, 
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as well as the pons in Mississippi and these small counties in Georgia, 
I presume, where this small acreage matter has come up. 
r. Downy. You can add east Texas, also. 

Mr. Harr. Yes; and east Texas. 

Now, I have a thought here, as a lawyer. We have been in this 
business a long time. As Mr. Hoffman said, a man has a right to live 
on that farm. Well, we boys who have been in that business have a 
right to plant cotton; we have the right in this democracy to plant 
ae cotton to make a living on. We did not bring about the neces- 
sity for this legislation. This legislation was brought about by these 
other States, and these other sections who have begun in the last few 
years to plant a tremendous amount of acreage now and after the law 
was passed. Gentlemen, they are the ones who have benefited as a 
result of this law. We are being further legislated out of business. 

We are here on a twofold purpose. . This committee is functioning, 
and you have listened to our discussion of this matter. However, we 
need some emergency legislation ; in that, I do not know exactly what 
it is going to do to help us this year, but it is a grievous proposition in 
our county. 

In addition to that, we ask that we be heard and that consideration 
be given to a change in the basic law, in some manner, taking it over 
an 8- or 10-year period, that you let us plant cotton like we have in the 

ast. 
. It is our fundamental right in this democracy. 

Mr. Garurtnes. I wonder if you could give us some figures now on 
the acreage which would be released by the farmers back to the 
ae committee for the apportionment to be divided to all the coun- 
tries 

Can you estimate just what acreage that would amount to, sir? 

Mr. Harr. Mr. Citzler can do that better than I can, sir. 

Mr. Crrzizr. At the present time we in the Farm Bureau advocate 
veer much that there are a few farmers who do not plant cotton, and 
still get cotton on account of the history basis, and these farmers turn 


in an allotment, and the other day, before I left La Grange, I asked the 
man there, Mr. Story, the chairman of the committee, or the secretary 
of that committee, about that, and he told me the other day that so far 
. acres had been turned back. So, that is all we have to work with 
there. 

Mr. Harr. The situation is this: If this 10 percent had been in- 
terpreted, and this trend had been ne pee like Congress wanted 


it to, as I understand it, then, we would not be here in Washington 
today. Weare not asking for a tremendous amount of cotton, but the 
situation here is such that we need emergency legislation now. 

We feel that the basic laws should be changed so that we can con- 
tinue in business. 

We have always felt and been in favor of, and the farmers of 
Fayette County have always been in favor, of working with the De- 
pestaent of Agriculture and with the Federal Government, and our 

arm Bureaus have said that we do not want any increase in cotton. 

They stand on that, but, gentlemen, I do not think when those state- 
ments were made, and when they were voted upon in the committee, 
that they understood the situation; I do not think they understood, 
and featnt that this year in Fayette County and Lavaca County 
they were going to receive such a small amount of acreage. If they 
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had known that then, at that time, I do not believe that these two 
Farm Bureaus would have been in favor of it. 

We think that, maybe, that is the only way to do it; we do not know ; 
we are not legislators. 

Mr. Garuines. You represent the Farm Bureau of La Grange, do 
you not ? 

Mr. Harr. I am their lawyer; yes, sir. 

Now, the situation is this: We should take the cotton which Texas 
has, and which the other States have, and allot it in an equitable man- 
ner, taking into consideration the number of years that we have been 
in the business, and the fact that we are small farmers, and that cot- 
ton is our cash income, and has been for a hundred years, and give 
us a reasonable amount. That is all we are asking for. We have been 
penalized tremendously because—let me reiterate the fact to get this 
point—in 1951, as I said, I went around to all these communities 
with our PMA committee secretary, and they told me, maybe, a war 
was coming on, and we neded plenty of cotton; that they wanted us to 
increase and plant all the cotton Fayette County could plant. 

We planted 48,600 acres of cotton. 

The next year they practically cut that down to our average since 
1941 of around 42,500 acres. They planted 45,300 and some odd acres. 
That is not the exact figure ; it was 45,360 acres. 

In 1953 Fayette County was asked voluntarily to reduce its cot- 
ton acreage, and they reduced it voluntarily to 41,239 acres. 

Now, in all these other counties and in these other States when 
the same proposition was submitted to them they did not follow the 
recommendation of the Department of Agriculture but continued to 
increase their cotton acreage. And remember that they have only been 
in the business for a few years. 

Now, this legislation came in as a result of their not following 
the Department’s recommendations. That was the need for this law, 
and it was passed. 

For 1955, when you get down to it they use 1954, 1953, and 1952. 
Now, in 1954 we had 31,000 acres originally. It was increased to 
34,000. That is not exactly right. There are a few acres more or 
less, either way. We got that amendment too late to plant. So I as- 
sume it was around 32,000 acres planted last year. That is 10,000 
acres less than the average since 1941. 

The proposition is this: We are penalized under this law—that is 
the point I want to bring out for the committee—because we followed 
the recommendations of the Department of Agriculture and volun- 
tarily decreased in 1953. If we had planted 50,000 acres of cotton 
that year, or planted more than we ever had, planting 60,000 acres, 
pebportionately speaking, like the other counties have done, we would 
not be up here in Congress today talking to you gentlemen, because 
we would still have enough to operate on. 

We think that we need emergency legislation. We think that in ad- 
dition to that the basic law must be changed so that we of Fayette 
County and Lavaca County and anybody else in the United States 
can have the fundamental right to live on his farm and plant enough 
to live on. 

It is my understanding that last year when this legislation was 
passed under an emergency proposition California was given over 
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200,000 acres of cotton. It is my understanding that west of Texas 
those big cotton States plant about 15 percent of the cotton that is 
planted im the United States, They asked and received last year 
over 200,000 acres as an emergency measure. 

We in Texas and east of Texas planted 85 percent of the cotton. 
Let me suggest that this is an emergency now. If they will give us 
in proportion the amount of cotton that they got in 1954 we will get 
between 800,000 and 900,000 acres of cotton. If it is fair to one it is 
fair to the other. 

_I am only trying to give this committee facts. But there was an 
emergency in the legislation last year. There was that problem. 
And there was that increase in those three States: Arizona, New 
Mexico, and California. 

Mr. Hacen. You cannot draw that line out in New Mexico. You 
have to draw it down the middle of Texas. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Oh,no. There was no bonus for Texas. 

Mr. Hart. That is my understanding. I may be wrong, Congress- 
man Hagen, but that is the way I understand it; that because of an 
emergency they were given additional acreage. We raise 85 percent 
of the cotton. If we are given a like consideration, then we would 
be entitled to between 800,000 and 900,000 acres of cotton increase now 
as an emergency proposition. 

It is a drastic situation in Texas, in our local area. It is not a 
question of trying to plant more and more and more. We have never 
done that. We are a conservative group of people who for years 
have not planted an excess of cotton and who for years have followed 
the recommendations of the Department of Agriculture and have 
diversified and tried to help ourselves and maybe solve in some way 
the national problem. We have always listened to them. We have 
always followed their recommendations, and the facts prove it. 

Now, as a result of the fact that this legislation has been interpreted 
in this way we are going out of business. We do not know how it is 
to be done. 

Mr. Hacen. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Gaturnes. Mr. Bell has a question, I believe. 

Mr. Betz. I just want to ask one question. 

Did your counties not start Girerestying even before the first controls 
went into effect in 1934 or about that year’ 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. We have been trying to diversify for a long 
time, 

Mr. Betz. You were doing that before you were forced by law ? 

Mr. Hart. If I may give the committee these figures: In 1928 Fay- 
ette County planted 126,000 acres of cotton; in 1929, 125,000 acres of 
cotton; in 1930, 116,000 acres of cotton; in 1931, 104,700 acres of 
cotton ; 1932 was the first allotment year, and that was 88,600 acres. In 
other words, for many years we have been diversifying. Then as a 
result of the first allotment, which began in 1932, over a long period 
of time we have gone out of the cotton business. Mr. Jacobs is a 
living example here. Before the allotment in 1932 he planted around 
20 acres or a little better, and in 1945 they had him allotted down to 
7 acres, according to the history on his farm. He went out of the 
cotton business in 1945. 

There are many others in Fayette County, Lavaca County, and in 
central Texas who have done the same thing. It has been a long- 
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range proposition. The history of this allotment has been to legislate 
us completely out of the cotton business. It is only in the last 4 or 5 
or 6 or 7 years that the matter has become acute, and it has become 
— because other areas have gone into the cotton business on a large 
scale, 

Mr. Hacen. Will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. Gatuines. Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hagen. It is my understanding of the law that if the local 
committees so decided before there were any major distribution of 
acreage they could provide that every farmer should get at least 5 
acres or his maximum planting, whichever was higher. Was that 
done in your area? 

Mr. Harr. We will ask one of these farmers to answer that ques- 
tion. You mean did they give everybody 5 acres? 

Mr. Crrzier. Please repeat the question. 

Mr. Hacen. I want to be corrected if I am wrong. 

Mr. Aserneruy. The law provided that the county committee 
should have four options. Actually it was just three, let us om for 
this purpose. First, they could allot at the highest historical basis 
or the county factor; or they could first allot the 5-acre minimums 
and then factor the rest on a historical basis; or, third, they could 
allot all the acreage on the historical basis without regard to the 5 
acres. 

Mr. Poacs. No. 2 is what Mr. Hagen refers to. 

Mr. Aserneruy. I think Mr. Hagen is assuming in the answer to 
the question that your county went to historical allotments. If so 
they had a choice of the straight history or first making the 5-acre 
allotments or less and then factoring the rest of it on purely a historical 
basis. Which one did they use? (eg 

Mr. Poacn. Let us get that clear. Maybe I am fuzzy on this thing. 
My understanding is that when you allot your 5-acre minimums 
you mean by that that you allot whatever the man is entitled to; 
either 5 acres or his greatest plantings. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. ichever is lowest. ; 

Mr. Poace. Which does not mean you can give every man in the 
county 5 acres. f 

Mr. Asernetuy. He must have had that much history before he 

ts it. 
oan: Poacr. You were suggesting, I believe, that the county com- 
mittee had the power to give every man 5 acres. F 

Mr. Hacen. f meant 5 acres or his highest past history, whichever 
was lowest. Ti diese 

Mr. Poager. It has that power. 

Mr. Hagen. That is the first aspect - the problem they can take 
care of. Did they do that in your county 

Mr. CrrziEr. Tonia only laulu that this way: We could not do 
that. Somebody else would have been put so low that there would 
have been so many more 5-acre farmers. The county just did not 
have any more acres to give. They had alloted. They gave these 
little farmers what they could. I will say that they gave some of 
these small farmers that had two-tenths of an acre 1 whole acre. 
They gave them a big increase, when you look at the original allot- 
ment, but that still does not help. If they had gone ahead and 
raised everybody up to 5 acres, we would have had a lot more come 
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down to 5 acres. Naturally, those above 5 acres would all have to 
come down to a still lower figure. 

Mr. AsernetHy. As I interpret the testimony here today, most of 
your farmers plant 20 or 25 acres of cotton, or say 15 to 25 acres? 

Mr. Crrzier. It would not even go that high. 

Mr. Asrernetuy. If you had confined yourself first to the 5-acre 
minimums or less, you would not have had any acreage left for those 
who plant above 5 acres; that is what you are saying. 

Mr. Crrzier. That is right ; we would have had so many more right 
around 5 acres, naturally. 

Mr. Hart. I just want to make one other observation and then I 
will be through. 

Congressman Hagen has asked on 2 or 3 occasions whether it is 
going to help much to give an acre or two now. Now, this thing 

as been going on for a long time. It keeps getting less and less and 
less and a. and this year we are almost sure enough out of the 
cotton business. So 1 or 2 acres to every one of our farmers will help 
tremendously, because that is our livelihood. We do not have any 
industry. We do not have any factories there. Those people live 
on those farms. They have to make a living on them or leave the 
farm, and there is no place for them to go, considering the age of 
most of our farmers. 

I believe that is already in the testimony. It has gotten down to 
the point now where that is the situation. We have been very fair 
and very reasonable. We have always worked with the Department 
of Agriculture and everybody else, but it has gotten to the point where 
we cannot even put bread and meat into the mouths of our families, 
much less buy tractors and do the other things that they or we as 
American citizens should be entitled to do. 

Mr. Hacen. I do not want to take up your time, but the point 
is this: The Federal Government made a contract with all these 
growers, whoever they might be, to suport your cotton at 90 percent 
of parity, regardles of how much you raise, so a lot of people went 
into the cotton business. All of these large growers are not in 
California. I think you have some in your district, perhaps, and 
some of the other Members have some in their districts. Now they 
are in the cotton business. 

You cannot adopt a rule which applies on an area basis. You have 
to adopt a rule for the future, which discourages these larger farmers, 
wherever they might be farming. You cannot equitably distinguish 
on an area basis. 

For example, assuming you had a 1,000-acre farmer in your district, 
he has already gotten his 1,000-acre allotment, so if somebody here 
drafts a rule which Sppres by reason of certain facts to your State or 
to your Territory and not to people in a similar position in other 
territories that is not a fair rule. 

Mr. Hart. Then give us the same thing on an emergency basis 
that you all got last year, and when you write a new basic law give 
every man in the United States the right to raise cotton if he wants 
to, and pe in on an 8 or 10-year basis for the average or history. 

We do not. want those ple to go out of the cotton business. 


We are not fussing about that. But we want to stay in the cotton 
business, and we think we have a fundamental right to stay in the 
cotton business. That is our position. We are not fussing at you, 
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but we think because you have raised as much cotton as you have in 
the last few years that that has brought about the absolute necessity 
of passing some kind of a law to stop it. So it did. But the way 
the law is now you boys are going to be the only ones in the cotton 
business. 

Mr. Hacen. Of course, in my district they actually cut back their 
production in 1953. We suffer in my area from the same thing you 
are suffering from in the State of Texas. On a trend»calculation a 
lot of the acres went to one of the newest production areas in the State, 
and that acreage came out of the State quota, so perhaps the district 
I come from has suffered the same as your district has. 

Mr. Harr. Was it not just a few years ago that California planted 
$25,000 acres of cotton ? 

Mr. Hagen. In my district in 1953 they cut back the acreage by 
30,000 or 50,000 acres, allegedly in response to the demand of the De- 
partment of Agriculture that they do that. 

Mr. Harr. In 1938 California had 424,000 acres; in 1939, 443,000; 
in 1940, 545,000; in 1941, 404,000; and in 1942, 402,000; in 1943, 
341,000; in 1944, 327,000; in 1945, 353,000; in 1946, 458,000. Now, 
from 1947 on is where the trend was upward. In 1947, 772,000; in 
1948, 968,000; in 1949, 1,268,000; in 1950, 978,000—that is a quota 
year—in 1951, the year we were asked to increase, 1,765,000; in 1952, 
1,818,000; in 1953, the year that we were all asked to voluntarily re- 
duce our acreage, it was 1,768,000. 

If they had reduced like Fayette County did we would not: have 
any cotton problem. 

Mr. Hagen. My district did. 


Mr. Harr. If the history of your cotton growing in California were 
the same as in Fayette County and in our central Texas area we would 
not even have a law here to be passed. 

Let me remind you that in 1928 we had 128,000 acres. We have 
consistently gone down and diversified. We have not brought about 
the ot for legislation. It is these other things that have gone 


into it and kept going up and up that have brought it about. 

Mr. Dowpy. Mr. Chairman, might I make a statement here ? 

Mr. Garutnes. Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Dowpy. This is a statement of what happened in my district. 
I know many of the cotton producers there are insisting that every- 
body et every acre that they can this year, because if they do not 
it will be cut more next year. In other words, this is probably put- 
ting acreage into production, the way the law is being interpreted, 
that would not be in production this year if it were not for the fact 
that they were trying to protect themselves in future years. 

Mr. Poaer. All they have to do is turn that in. 

Mr. Gatuines. It would remain in the county. 

Mr. Dowpy. In the past this acreage has not been planted. It was 
kept out of production. 

Mr. Apsrrnetuy. Mr. Chairman, how long are we going to continue? 

Mr. Garutnes. That will be up to Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Tompson. Mr. Chairman, we are through and I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart for myself and for my people. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may insert my closing remarks in the record, 

Mr. Garutnes. Without objection that will be so ordered. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON, OF TEXAS 


Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Chairman, after listening to the testimony of 
the various Texas witnesses and to the answers given by Department 
of Agriculture representatives to questions concerning the administra- 
tion of the cotton-acreage allotments, I am forced to the conclusion 
that there has been a deliberate discrimination against small farmers 
in Texas and elsewhere. There seems to be no question that State 
committees, had they not been instructed otherwise, could have used 
the entire reserve to alleviate hardship cases. Had this been done, 
farmers of the type represented here today could at least have made 
a living during 1955. 

The arbitrary diversion of the larger share of the reserve to the 
big operators in the comparatively new cotton-producing areas has 
already been accomplished, and unless the Congress corrects the situa- 
tion, a great many of my -farmers will have to go out of the cotton 
business. Thus, as they have expressed it, they will be legislated out 
of business. 

The President, in his state of the Union message, was very definite 
in voicing his concern over the plight of small farmers in general. 
There is every reason for the people of the country to expect the 
President’s official family to put into effect the suggestions or, per- 
haps we should say, promises made by the White House. It is strange 
that the Department of Agriculture does not come to us with some 
helpful suggestions. 

If the present policy of the Department is continued, it will mean 
that many small] farms will go on the market to be bought up by 
wealthy investors. Presumably they would be farmed by the pres- 
ent owners who would become tenants and who would, thenceforth, 
be dependent on the large owners for their living. It could lead to 
the sort of peonage which has in former years resulted from this 
policy. It is another application of the trickle-down theory, a polit- 
ical philosophy which is repugnant to the people in my district. 

To forestall the evident determination of the Department, various 
courses of action suggest themselves, any one of which would give 
relief if the Congress acts promptly. These are before us in the 
form of various bills and resolutions. 

I urge the subcommittee to consider these quickly and set in motion 
whatever method seems most suitable to increase the small-farm acre- 
age sufficiently to meet the emergency for 1955. I believe we should 
then initiate a study of the entire family farm problem with a view 
to establishing some minimum which-would insure each farmer suff- 
cient production to make cotton farming a sound economic under- 
taking. 

ine let me urge early actién. Every day is important and if 
we drag our deliberation out over a matter of weeks, it will be too late 
for the 1955 planting. 

I thank all of you for being so patient. 

58336—55——6 
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STATEMENT OF HON. B. F. SISK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Sisx. Mr. Chairman, I particularly appreciate this opportunity 
to make my views known to your committee because of the importance 
to California and to the district I represent in the San Joaquin 
Valley of that State of any legislation dealing with cotton. 

I would like to point out that the economy of the San Joaquin Valley 
and that of other cotton-producing areas of the West is to a major 
degree tied up with the prosperity of our cottongrowers. As cotton 
farming is carried on under far more expensive and different methods 
than in older areas, restrictions on acreage are more severely felt in 
the West. Many operations and costs are geared to production far 
in excess of that now allowed and unused equipment and land can 
bankrupt farmers. 

There is pending before you committee a proposal that increased 
acreage be allowed only to Southeastern States to relieve hardship 
of so-called 5-acre farmers. This would be most unfair and un- 
oqetane and I am sure your committee would not approve a measure 
which does not give full recognition to the acreage problems of all 
States and a fair share of any increase to every cotton growing area. 

Another bill pending before your committee would give a 3-percent 
increase in acreage to all States. Even this measure would not be 
completely equitable to the West, because it does not recognize the 
trend of increased plantings in the West and because the increase 
would not relieve our problems in the same degree it would those of 
the Southeast. 


The fact of the matter is, our problems are far more severe than 
those in the South, where a 3-percent increase distributed to smaller 
growers will solve most hardship problems. Most of our growers 

ave taken cuts up to 40 percent or more and 3 percent will do them 
little good. I strongly urge that your committee recommend a fair 
and equitable allotment of any incerase recommended in such a manner 
as to benefit eanaly all cotton-producing States, even though this 


may mean that a higher percentage of the increase will go to the West. 
Mr. Garutnes. The committee will stand adjourned for the time 
being. 
(Thereupon, at 5:40 p. m., Thursday, January 27, 1955, an ad- 
journment was taken to meet at the call of the chairman.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1955 


Houser or RepresENTATIVES, 
Commoprry SuscmMMIrree on Corron, 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 
The Cotton Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in 
room 1308, New House Office Building, Hon. E. C. Gathings presiding. 
Mr. Gatutnes, The committee will come to order. 
It is a pleasure to have Mrs. W. C. Martin with us today. I be- 
lieve she is from Marshall, Tex. 
Mr. Patman called me last week about Mrs. Martin. We are 
delighted to have you here this morning. We will be glad to hear from 
you at this time with respect to cotton allotment legislation. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. W. C. MARTIN, LANDOWNER, HARRISON 
COUNTY, MARSHALL, TEX. 


Mrs. Martin. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, of 
course I am glad tobe here. Otherwise I would not have come all this 


way. 

i gan like the girl to whom the judge said, “Mary, will you take John 
to be your lawful wedded husband?” And she said, “I come here on 
purpose.” 

I come on purpose to talk about cotton for myself. I am not going 
to try to tell you all about Texas. My district has been a good cotton 
county, Harrison County. It is made up of well-to-do people and a 
lot of poor people. 

TI have run a farm since 1921, when I started, in a place down on the 
Sabine River. It was just a mass of trees. I have, remember, a per- 
fectly good husband, but my mind has always gone to land. I did not 
havea family. Ihave spent my life farming. 

Anyway, he bought me the place. I went down there and cleared 
it up. And then I struck this lignite. I was going to sell. I built 
12 modern bungalows. I though that the tenant farmers were entitled 
to a little more than they were getting. 

My husband was putting money in land for a safe investment. 
Then he would go off and leave it. I decided that I would take it u 
and farm it, which I did. I had had some experience with a ranc 
over in Briscoe County. I took it over. And when I asked for this 
farm he said, “Why farm?” I said I wanted to be over on the Sabine 
River. 

Mr. Martin belonged to Mr. Deedy’s club in Dallas, and he said, 
“Martin, what in the world did you go over there for!” He said, 
“Who told you—who put you up to going over there ?” 


79 
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I got down a Texas Almanac. It is the best watered county dowm 
there, if you read the Texas Almanac. It has good -noisture, regular’ 
rain. We very seldom have had droughts. We had some this last 
year. 

Anyway, I laid the farm out in these blocks and I struck this 
lignite. As I say, I was going to sell it. I was going to sell these: 
farms on long terms to these fellows. That was way back in 1921. I 
thought, well, that would bring in money, I could raise cotton. Then 
I did not sell it after I struck the lignite. So I just went over and 
began farming it myself. 

And when hard times came along Mr. Roosevelt put out the wel- 
fare program. They picked my farm and built 50 houses. I had 30° 
that I had already built. So I have about 70 houses there. 

We raised cotton. We cleared the place and raised cotton. <A lot of 
these farmers got ahead enough that they wanted to buy there. It is 
a good cotton county. Those little valleys, you know, whore it washes 
down, produce well, if you cultivate it. You have to cultivate it well.. 

Well, things went all right until the last few years. And then they 
began cutting the crops down. Here is the worst thing that happened 
to the farmers. They see their neighbor going off to a skilled job, and 
he gets big wages. They take a notion that they want to go,too. They 
go. The employment agencies take them. 

Darco has about 500 people working for them. Then the T. P. 
shops have a lot of people. And the Karnack station, you know,. 
where they make powder and everything, have many. I do not know 
how many they work. There are quite a few industrial plants down 
there. 


Well, these men go there, these ordinary farmers, and they cannot 
hold a job. They are sent back to the farm. Then what do you think 
they do next? Well, they say, “Well, I will go down to this place 


where vou draw $20 a week when vou are not employed.” They have 


had a job out there, but they are not employed, and they begin draw- 
ing that money. It has gotten now so that they finally found out that 
they are not regular working people. 

There are many discouraged poor people, farmers that do not have- 
very much. 

Mr. Garuines. How many acres do you have on your farm? 

Mrs. Martin. On my farm ? 

Mr. Garutnes. Yes. 

Mrs. Martin. I had 3,300. Dareo—the Atlas Powder Co.—they 
bought about 300 acres. Then I sold off about 1,000 acres to some 
GI’s. They have nice homes there, 

Mr. Gatuines. How many acres have you had in cotton in tue last 
few years? 

Mrs. Martin. Well, I brought that thing along to show you. I 
made the man write that down. I have been so busy with those other 
things. I asked him to please give me that information. That con- 
tains the information as to what was raised. I had one tenant. He 
was penalized. 

With all of this work that I have done, with all of this clearing, 
they decided that they did not need it. I made Mr. Williams give- 
methat. They cut me down to 4%» acres. 

Mr. Poace. On 3,300 acres of land ? 
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Mrs. Martin. Now, wait a minute. Part of that was over there 
that was divided. There was another lady over there, who had about 
900 acres. 1 bought most of hers. And a man had about 75 acres 
over there for several years, which is not any of that. 

Mr. Bass. How many acres do you actually have right now? 

Mr. Martin. I have about 800 acres. 

Mr. Bass. About 800 acres? 

Mrs. Martin. I control the Darco community, 300 acres. 

Mr. Bass. You have an 800-acre farm ? 

Mrs. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Bass. And your cotton base is some four-and-some-tenths 
:acres ¢ 

Mrs. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. Let me read this letter for the record. I believe it 
will be explanatory. It is as follows: 

JANUARY 28, 1955. 
Reference: Farm Serial No. A-171. 


Mrs. FLoreNcEe G. MARTIN, 
Marshall, Tex. 


Deak Mrs. Martin: With reference to your telephone request we are listing 
below information on your 1955 eotton allotment: 

In accordance with existing cotton acreage allotment regulations, your 1955 
cotton allotment of 5.0 acres was set as follows: 


De ga DES IRE acces ill cies leaded Rachelle italien 0 
1953 allotment history acres____________--_______ 4.9 
WOGe aaieteme Diseee Mcwesi es a i sh ae {io 


Total, 3 years’ acreage 
3-year average acre allotment (3.370 percent) 

The county committee raised the 2.3-acre allotment to 5.0-acre allotment out 
of a reserve set aside. It was the policy of the committee to raise each allot- 
ment to the smaller of his 1954 allotment or his 1954 planted acreage if the set- 
aside reserve would permit. 

From the above information, you can see why your allotment was so small. 
Each allotment was set on the acreage planted on the farm in the last 3 years. 
We realize that our allotments are small but have been set accordingly to law. 

Very truly yours, 
Rorerr L. WILLIAMS, 
County Office Manager, Harrison County ASC. 

Mrs. Martin. It was not discriminating against me because my 
neighbors are in the same shape. A number of them have called me. 
I said, “J am just going to tell what happened to me.” And I can 
tell you it has. 

Mr. Jones. How does it happen that you did not grow any cotton 
1 year at all? 

Mrs. Martin. I think I did. I do not think it was stirred around 
much. I did let up on the cotton because this Texas-Illinois was 
putting in their plant. And then I have the mine on it. They had 
enlarged it. I was just kind of giving up farming. I am not talk- 
ing for myself, as much as I am for my neighbors. 

Mr. Jones. The thing about it is that according to the letter I think 
they have given the same treatment everywhere else. That year you 
could have grown cotton, if you had wanted to. 

Mrs. Martin. I think that there was cotton. I think this Mr. Wal- 
lace had some cotton on my place, and Mrs. Bailey’s, too. Where is 
that other letter? Read that. This is a tenant that I had this year 
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who was penalized. He had about 35 acres. He could not sell it. He 
could not do anything. 

Mr. Gaturnes. This is not dated, Mrs. Martin. I will read it here 
for the record : 


Mrs. FLORENCE G. MARTIN, 
, Marshall, Teras. 
DeAR Mrs. Martin: Following information as requested on cotton grown by 
Ollie L. Wallace: 
1 bale cotton, 359 pounds, at 31 combed tii dd seenutcwd sencd wend $111. 29 
gee btn ir Onk UOTE Nissin ein ss reves nlecohaceeein sic anesenaimen a 2. 00 





rv ih ee AP ee) ee Ce Set a 109. 29 
t 


n 
lies 4 Gebucted for 19k a ca a a 2 ea 27.32 





Balance paid on Fath be@R. onitedcricdi-deertinn sts tcwned, 81. 97 


Mrs. Martin. That was from Mr. Glenn. That is the date of it. 

Mr. Gaturnes. It is dated January 26, 1950. 

Mrs. Martin. I asked him to send me this. This man had about 
35 acres. You see, they told him he could not do anything with it. 
He just let it set there. He could not sell it. 

I just thought that I would raise some cotton to show that I could 
still raise cotton. A man from California once asked me, “What do 
you raise?” TI said, “It depends upon who you talk to. Some say 
that old ladies make you raise peanuts.” 

Another one would say, “That old lady makes you raise cane.” And 
another one would say, “Corn.” And another would say, “She just 
raises hell.” 

So that is just about the way it happens. I am trying my best. 1 
wish I had a copy of my contracts here. Mr. M. L. Wilson of here 
was down there. I have a printed contract. In that is so much for 
cotton, so much for peas. I have done everything that the wept 
ment of Agriculture has asked. I am not mad at anybody—nobody 
is mad at me. I am just talking about these poor people who are 
drifting around who just do not know what in the world to do. 
They come there every day. And they think, you know because of 
this lignite on my place, and they think that I own the whole thing. 
They will come and want me to help them get jobs. Every day these 
poor farmers come in, They have not got anything. 

Mr. Garutnes. Is that on account of the reduction in the cotton 
acreage ¢ 

Mrs. Martin. The reduction in cotton. There are certain types of 
men who cannot do anything but raise cotton. They have a bunch 
of children who can chop it out. You know, down on that river it 
does not take long to raise cotton. You can raise it in 90 days. You 
can fertilize it and put it out and it will grow. Ihave raised it. The 
ae! had a picture of me in it—it got into the Journal down in 

ouston. 

I went out and bought a cheap horse, a plow, a distributor and a 
seeder and everything. So I raised that cotton until it was up to 
here [indicating]. 1 made that bale and a half. I tried to show 
them that they could take this small acreage and do it. 

Mr. Garutnes. Are there any questions of Mrs. Martin by the 
members of the committee? 

Mrs. Martin. You can ask me a few questions. I have talked long 
enough. 
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Mr. Garutnes. Did you have a further statement, Mrs. Martin? 

Mrs. Martin. No. I just want more cotton for my district and 2 
or 3 other counties around there, Carthage and Marion—they are all 
the same. 

You know, there are a lot of Negroes who own farms. They have 
gotten down to an acre and an acre and a half. It is just dreadful the 
shape we are in, that is, those poor people. A lot of folks have gone to 
work and put in cows. Well, we have more cows than we ever had in 
the world . A poor man cannot hardly go out and do that. You have 
to have a fine calf to sell it for anything, of good quality. They cannot 
buy them. 

r. Gatuines. We appreciate your appearance here, Mrs. Martin. 
It was very good of you to come to give us the benefit of your thinking 
and the tnformiation with reference to your farm and the cotton 
allotment that you have for 1955. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mrs. Martin. What do you think about it, Mr. Poage? 

Mr. Poace. What do I think about it? 

Mrs. Martin. Do you think we have enough acreage in Texas? 

Mr. Poage. Yes; I think we have plenty of acreage in Texas, but I 
think that our State committee completely and unfairly distributed 
it. 

Mrs. Martin. Unfairly distributed it? 

Mr. Poace. Yes, Ma’am. 

Mrs. Martin. That is my idea. 

Mr. Poacr. Our State committee had 700,000 acres to distribute, to 


take care of these hardships. They used 62.5 percent of that to— 
not to alleviate, but to add to the trends in Texas—four-hundred- 
some-odd-thousand acres that they used to increase the trends. This 


trend of cotton is what is hurting us in Texas, as I see it. 

Mrs. Martin. Here is what happened. I have been attending those 
cotton meetings, Mr. Jackson’s cotton conventions every year. i have 
seen man after man stand up there and talk about having 20 tractors. 
They are putting most of it into west Texas. 

r. PoaaE. That is right. Your State committee took over 400,000 
acres of State reserve and gave it to those counties to which the trend 
was already taking the cotton. Had they used that 400,000 acres to 
alleviate hardships, to take care of the small growers, I do not think 
we would have had any problem in Texas. 

Mrs. Martin. I think you have sized it up better than I could. 

Mr. Poager. I think the blame lays eauseeh upon the State com- 
mittee in Texas, but they have done it and they have left us in a terrible 
condition. This committee is trying to work out some way to salvage 
something. 

Mrs. Martin. That is it exactly. It is not forme. I have gotten to 
the point that I do not have to erry. For 12 years I made my 
living on cotton on my farm. I have planted peanuts and everything 
that you told me to. I planted 1 year 50 acres of potatoes because they 
wanted me todoso. I went right down the line. 

I have on the bottom of the contract, “You have to follow the act 
of the Congress.” The man had to live up to that. But when they 
began to move that cotton out to west Texas, why, we have lost them. 

There are a lot of people that you folks are going to have on your 
hands before you know it. That is all there is to it. 
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Mr. Bass. In other words, you think that with reference to cotton 
it is a social problem now ? 

Mrs. Martin. It has just gotten down to almost bread and water 
as a problem. 

Mr. Gatuines. Are there any further questions / 

Mr. Hagen. Does east Texas have a representative on the Texas 
State committee ? 

Mrs. Martin. I do not know. 

Mr. Poace. We have one, yes, sir, up in DeKalb, in your congres- 
sional district. The other four members all represent the new cot- 
ton-growing areas. 

Mrs. Martin. I want to tell you something, that those elections 
that the cotton people have that the masses do not go out and vote. 
I was talking to Mr. Williams. And he said, “You go up there, you 
are going to get my job.” I said, “Young man, I am not after your 
job or anybody else’s. I am trying to do something for these people 
who are going to be just like they were in 1932.” 

By the way, is there not some way in the world to get a little plow 
made with a motor? We have a mower that we use now. You cut 
the grass this: way [indicating] and the brush can be cut with it. 
Could not we get these manufacturers to make some plows that go by 
gasoline ? 

Mr. Garuines. The garden type of implement is available. Many 
equipment manufacturers produce them. 

Mrs. Martin. | think that we could do a good job if somebody 
would manufacture that. If they had it, these people could go back. 
They cannot buy mules. They do not want mules in the country 

Mr. Poaar. You can today buy these hand tractors that you just 
hold like you hold an old-fashioned plow and you walk behind it. 
They are small enough so that you do not ride the thing. They are 
just hand tractors. You can buy those today. 

Mrs. Martin. I have seen those in the exhibits. They are not 
generally used. There are not many of them. Something has got 
to be put out. Sure as you live, if you boys do not watch out, you are 
going to have another bunch of men on your hands that you will not 
know what to do with. Everybody has a bunch of children down 
there, too. 

Mr. Garuincs. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Martin. Thank you so much. 

Mr. Garuines. We will go into executive session, unless there is 
someone else who would like to be heard. 

(Whereupon at 10:30 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1955 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CommMoprry SUBCOMMITTEE ON CorTon, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Cotton Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in 
room 1308, New House Office Building, Hon. E. C. Gathings (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. GatHines., The committee will come to order. 

We will hear from Mr. Reuben L. Johnson, legislative assistant, 
National Farmers Union. 

We will be delighted to hear from you at this time, Mr. Johnson. 


STATEMENT OF REUBEN L. JOHNSON, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT, 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have a very brief statement here that states very clearly the position 
of the National Farmers Union. Just for the purpose of keeping 
everything straight, we have put it down, and I think that I will 
read it into the record. 

For the record, my name is Reuben L. Johnson, Jr., legislative 
assistant, National Farmers Union. 

National Farmers Union supports the proposed legislation to add 
543,390 acres to the national minimum cotton acreage allotment for 
1955 so that no producer will have his acreage cut to less than the 
statutory minimum of 5 acres or his highest planting the last 3 
years, whichever is less, National Farmers Union has always sup- 
ported the idea of a minimum acreage allotment in the operation of 
the various farm production adjustment programs. 

We believe that the 3 percent increase provided in the proposed 
legislation will take care of the additional allotment needed to fill 
out the individual minimum acreages that cannot be met in many 
States under the program as presently administered. If any of the 
additional 548,000 acres should not be needed for this purpose, it 
should be distributed to the various counties for distribution by the 
county farmer committees to relieve specific distress and hardship 
cases that have arisen under present administrative regulations. Any 
remaining acreage allotment should be added to the State reserves, 
established by the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 

Mr. Gatnines. Did I understand you to state that it is your desire 
to put it into the State reserve ? 

r. JOHNSON. Yes. 
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Mr. Poage. I want to ask you why you want to put that in the 
State reserve instead of giving it to the counties. 

Mr. JouHnson. Well, I have not followed all of these things up, the 
controversies that exist over this particular problem. Maybe that 
there are some inequities between counties. 

Mr. Poage. Do you look for the State committees to alleviate those 
inequities? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, of coursé, that would be the thing. 

Mr. Poage. That would be fine in theory, but when you look at the 
actual practice and observe that the State committee of North Caro- 
lina did not use one single acre to take care of the small farmers—when 
you observe that the State committee of Mississippi used 97.5 percent 
of their State reserves for trends—that the State committee of Texas 
used 62.5 percent of their reserve for trends—can you honestly have 
any hope that the State committee would use that to relieve snybedy 
except to add to him who hath and take away from him who hath not? 

Mr. Jounson. Let me say this, Congressman Poage: It has been 
our position that this minimum acreage allotment should be 5 acres. 

Mr. Poace. All right. Nobody is arguing that. We are all agree- 
ing to that point. We are talking about points that we do not agree 
on. We are asking you why you want to give that to the State 
committee. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, of course, we say, do we not—I think it is 
clear—that we support the legislation that will provide that no 
producer will have his acreage cut under the statutory minimum. 

Mr. Poacr. We understand that. From the very beginning this 
committee has been in accord on that. We are not arguing with 
you on that. 

What I am asking you about is that last sentence. Why do you 
want to give whatever is left to the State committee instead of 
leaving it in the county ? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I do not know as we would be hard to get 
along with on that particular point. 

Mr. Poaae. Frankly, we will be hard to get along with on that 


perenet point because we have had the unhappy experience of the 
00,000 


tate committee taking our cotton and moving acres of it to 
counties where the trend is—they build counties up in Texas to 
where they are getting a bigger allotment this year than they got 
last year. Cameron County 1s getting more cotton allotment this 
year than last year. 

Do you believe in that sort of thing? 

Mr. Jounson. Well, I believe that I think our organization takes 
the position that we think it ought to be distributed as equitably 
as possible. 

Mr. Poage. I understand that. Everybody is for God, home and 
mother, and we are all for doing right. t us talk about how 
we do it, 

Mr. Jounson. Of course, the “how” of this operation, it seems to 
me, is going to be left up to the committee. 

Mr. Poa. You are spelling it out here. That thing is so tremen- 
dously important to those of us who feel that we have been mis- 
treated by the State committee, that we wonder why there is, any 
real reason for your suggestion. If it means nothing; if you have no 
convictions about it, fine. But if you do have, we ought to have the 
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benefit of knowing why the National Farmers Union wants to give 
this acreage to the State committees instead of the counties. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, as I told you, I have not really studied this 
roblem actually. As you know, we are developing a Southern accent, 
ut we do not have membership that. has put the heat on us to come 

up with any particular thing. t want to make it perfectly clear here 
that we are not going to be hard to deal with on this. 

I just must say here that I feel that you and the committee would 
be much more capable of deciding what direction this should go than 
we may be who have not followed the situation as closely as you have. 

Mr. Poage. Let us get it straight. Can you not be frank with us? 
If you do not have any reason for that—and I can understand why 
fellows write a proposal and say, “Turn it over to the State com- 
mittee”—you have not had any experience with State committees. 
We have had that experience. 

Mr. Jounson. I think that what we are saying here is that we 
should get this acreage that might not be used and turn it over to 
somebody who could allot it. 

Mr. Poacr. Why do you not leave it with the counties? 

Mr. Jounson. I think that is what we are saying. 

Mr. Poace. No, you are saying to take it back to the State—that is 
what you are saying. If you say to leave it to the counties, I will 
not kick. 

Mr. Atpert. Will you yield? 

Mr. Poacer. Surely. 

Mr. Arsertr. The fact of the matter is that the National Farmers 
Union’s position regarding the small farmer is going to be better 
protected by the proposal that Mr. Poage is making than by the 
proposal you make. 

r. Poace. I certainly agree with all the first part of his statement. 

Mr. Jounson. I think that if that is true, certainly we would not 
want to be putting it in the county. I think that you members of 
this committee know our position is trying to protect the small 
farmers, trying to preserve the standard type of agriculture. I have 
full confidence in whatever you decide would be right, because I think 
I know some of the thinking of this committee, as I have watched you 
over the years in your work. If you feel that this is going to protect 
the family farmer, that it is going to strengthen our family type of 
agriculture in the United States, certainly we would not object to your 
turning it back to the counties, rather than to the State committee. 

Mr. Poacr. I would want to say this one further thing, Mr. Chair- 
man, and then I will quit. 

My whole idea in this increase is to try to take care of the small 
farmers. After all, there is no purpose in this otherwise. This is 
not an economic thing. We are not proposing to give enough cotton 
here to bring everybody up who plants a lot of cotton. We are pro- 
posing to give just enough cotton to try to keep a lot of people on the 

arms who otherwise will have to move to the towns. 

I think that if we increase the tendency to ever larger farms, effi- 
cient though that may be, and in line with Mr. Benson’s program, 
though it may be, we are but emulating the example of the late 
lamented Mr. Malenkov of Russia, who made a failure of his farm pro- 
gram by trying to increase the size of all of his units but at the same 
time destroying the independent operator. 
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I am convinced that, even though it costs us more to produce our 
farm products, that our Nation is stronger when we have a lot of 
people producing those farm products than when we have a relatively 
small number, because I think that the great bulwark of democracy 
the world over—and it has always been true—is land-owning farmers. 
It is not the tenants. These sharecroppers do not fight for their 
homes. They do not fight for the right to share a crop. People will 
fight for the homes that they own. That has been the history of the 
world over. I think it is true in the United States as well as every- 
where else. 

Consequently, I am very much interested in seeing that we get 
enough cotton to keep as many of these people farming as possible ; not 
only the 5-acre farmers, but the 20-acre, the 50-acre, and the 100-acre 
owner-operated farms. The only criticism I have of your statement is 
that I think that what you suggest as a means of doing this in the last 
sentence completely destroys, rather than helps, to do what is our com- 
mon objective. 

Mr. Jounson. Congressman Poage, I completely agree with this 
statement that you just made. Iam quite impressed with the fact that 
you seem to have gotten the real issue out of this Malenkov matter 
in Russia. We think that the family farm is certainly one of the ways 
by which we can strengthen our democracy, as you pointed out so 
adequately, even if it costs more and even if we sacrifice something in 
the way of producing more efficiently. And I am not sure that that 
is even true. 

Mr. Poace, I am not, either, but I am merely saying that even if 
small family farms are inefficient, they are still vital. 

Mr. Jounson. Even if it does, I think that we must never forget 
that our family farm has remained with us, because it contributes 
something to our way of life. We would have lost it already if it 
had been something that was here just for a short time. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Johnson, I have a question. Congressman 
Poage, do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Poace. No. I am sorry to have imposed upon your time so 
long. 

Mr. Garuines. I just want to ask this question, Mr. Johnson. I 
think that the greater part of the members of this committee feel as 
you do that we ought to do something for the small family-sized farm. 
Do you not recognize, also, that we are going to have another problem, 
that is, if something is not done for the tenants, the sharecroppers, 
he, too, will leave? He, too, is a.small operator. He, too, is a small 
farmer. Just because he does not own his land should not be the 
criterion, do you think ? 

Mr. Hagen. You mean the man who works on the farm? He is 
exactly the same as any other laborer. He has no proprietary interest 
in the farm whatsoever. 

Mr. Gaturnes. In the Southern States, a sharecropper is a laborer, 
as a matter of fact. But he has a family to support. It requires 
cotton if he is a cotton farmer. What would be the position of the 
National Farmers Union with respect to helping the cropper? 

Mr. Jounson, Certainly, Mr. Chairman, this thing has to be ap- 
proached, I think. You cannot get away from the fact that even a 
tenant farmer, if he is going to grow cotton, has got to have sufficient 
acreage to provide a living for his family. And while I am not fully 
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familiar with just the way this thing operates at the county level, just 
how you propose it to operate, I should certainly think that we would 
ett any plan that you might have, or any provision that you 
might have, tc see that the farm tenants have some consideration in 
this thing. 

Mr, Garuines. You recognize the problem, that it does exist as 
well, to aid the small farmer who owns his own operation ? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. Garutnes. Are there any more questions? If not, thank you so 
much, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you. 

Mr. GaruiNnas. We are pleased to have two Members, outstanding 
Members of Congress here, to give us statements. We have first Mr. 
Smith of Mississippi. We are delighted to have you this morning. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK E. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Siri. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank 
you. 

First of all I want to take very strong exception to the statement of 
- distinguished colleague and friend, Mr. Poage, that he made a 
while ago about the farmers fighting for their homes and so forth. 

I have the honor of representing about 200,000 sharecroppers and 
tenants. I completely disagree and disavow any statement that they 
are not as patriotic, that they do not fight as hard for their homes as 


anybody else, whether they are a millionaire or a small landowner or 
a city worker or a Congressman or anybody else. Their patriotism 
and loyalty I think, as the record will show throughout history, is 
just as good as anybody else’s. 

This matter of the problem of doing oe about the cotton 


acreage is, I think, with regard to relief, something that must be 
afforded, and I think that your committee is approaching it with the 
right idea to give some relief to the individuals who are suffering 
<lirect economic hardship as a result of the cutback. 

If the information I have is correct about the type of bill that you 
have a tentative agreement on, I do not think it will by any means 
offer any particular help to the great majority of the people who are 
suffering this direct economic hardship. 

To give you the situation in one small county, rather small in popula- 
tion in my district, out of perhaps a little over 20,000 adults who 
normally are part of the working population of the county, which you 
might call the labor market of the county, there are today 7,000 with- 
out employment. A great majority of these would be employed, I 
would say 90 percent of them, in farm operations. They are normally 
tenant sharecroppers, farm laborers. 

Mr. Poaae. What county is that? 

Mr. Surrn. That is Coahoma County of Mississippi. 

If I am wrong about the information I have about this bill that 
has been outlined before you, I hope that you will correct me, but I 
am told that not one acre would be added to Coahoma County, Miss., 
under this bill that you have here. 

As I said, it is an estimate—of course, the census does not show— 
but there is in that county something well close to 200,000 people who 
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work on farms in my district in the cotton. The great majority of 
them are normally classified as “tenants” or “sharecroppers” and not 
one of them under this bill would get any cotton acreage to work. 

Mr. Poage, I think maybe you have a wrong impression of the bill. 

Mr. Smiru. That is why I say that I want to be corrected if I am 
wrong. 

Mr. Poagr. The bill we are proposing ; that is, the bill we have been 
discussing, let us say—nothing has been proposed. 

Mr. Smrru. I understand that it is purely a tentative suggestion. 

Mr. Poacr. Yes. It would first require that the acreage go to bring 
these 5-acre or less men up to 5 acres, or their greatest plantings. And 
next that you would use the next acreage to bring the people up to 
at least 60 percent of their 1954 plantings. 

It may be that they have not been cut in this county more than that. 
Do you know what the cut has been in your county ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. By just a combination of the way that statistics happen 
to work out it happens, I think, to have the most favorable position 
of any county in my district in regard to counties, yet with all of that 
situation it has that many people displaced in the way of work. 

Mr. Poaee. It has not taken a cut ? 

Mr. Smirn. It has received a healthy cut, but I mean by comparison 
with other cuts, it is not as much. 

Mr. Poaan. If it has not been as much as 40 percent then, of course, 
nobody would get anything under this until all of those in the county 
who had been cut more than 40 percent were satisfied. That is the 
very point we were arguing with Mr. Johnson, because it is my thought 
that when these other claims are satisfied, then anything that is re- 
maining should be distributed in the county. And your county would 
get something that way, whereas, of course if it went back to the State 
committee they might or might not get anything. 

Mr. Sarru. First of all, I say I do not have the figures before 
me. Of course, I have not been in the discussion of this bill.. I am 
reliably informed—the best estimates that I have of the situation 
in regard to the type of bill that you have is that there would not 
be any acreage whatsoever to any county in the Third Congressional 
District of Mississippi, which I represent. 

Mr. Poace. If that is true, of course—I do not know and I could 
not tell you about any district—of course, we do not know, but if that 
is true then the Third Congressional District. must have received very 
favorable treatment at the hands of the State committee in the past. 
It would be true, I would say in Texas. I would know that Cameron 
County would get nothing under the terms of this section of this 
bill with the exception maybe of a very few 5-acre farms. There will 
be a very few 5-acre farms. Beyond that they would get nothing, 
because they are not cut from their last year’s plantings. 

On the other hand, many counties in Texas that I am familiar 
with would get a very substantial amount, because a great many people 
did take cuts of more than 40 percent. Those people would be given 
relief under this bill. Of course, if they did not take a cut, they will 
_ get relief. If they did not get hurt; we do not need to relieve 
them. 

Mr. Sarru. I do not know about your State committee problems 
in Texas and not anywhere else in the country, but in the State of 
Mississippi the State committee has gone out of its way to take 
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care of problems outside of my area. Last year, in fact, I hesitate to 
quote the exact figures, but last year the State committee made ex- 
ceptions in favor of the so-called hill part of the State. It amounted 
to several thousand acres. My home county is taking a cut in cot- 
ton acreage this year of around 30 percent over last year’s plantings. 
Of course, we still do not have any 5-acre situation there, because cot- 
ton is the crop in the area that I come from. 

We had cropland factors in the area before. Last year in the up- 
per 30 percent. This year in the upper 20 percent. That cutback has 
resulted in all of this unemployment, displaced labor, that I men- 
tioned before. If you are acting on the basis of humane considera- 
tions and unemployment and displacement of labor, which has re- 
sulted from this action, I think that you could not in good conscience 
pass up action to relieve the situation of the tenants and sharecroppers. 

The farmers in my area have been concerned about that problem. 
Of course, we want relief. We decided that apparently it is impos- 
sible to get it on the scale that would be of any assistance to really 
relieve the problem. Ido not want to try to appear as an expert about 
it, but some of the counties where they have had problems about 
bringing people up to the 5-acre minimums, that problem has been 


elinkinatedd in the sense that the county first took its acreage and took 
care of all of the 5-acre people with the 5-acre minimums. Then as 
a result of having done that, the acreage being so short, the other farm- 
ers have had an excessively heavy cut. 

I would like some information as to whether or not the type of relief 
this bill would give, if that would discriminate against the county 
and the county committee who have had what you might call the hu- 


manitarian desire to help the smallest farmer in the beginning with 
what they thought they were going to get, and if they are not being 
penalized in their counties and are not going to get another specific 
penalty. 

Mr. Apert. You mean the counties that use the cropland factor ? 

Mr. Smrrn. The counties that took care of the 5-acre people out of 
their county total. 

Mr. Arzert. All they did was use the cropland factors. 

Mr. Samrru. These are not that. 

Mr. Poace. They had three choices, you know. 

Mr. Apert. Yes; they had three. 

Mr. Smiru. I do not represent any such counties, but I know of 
them in the area. The farmers with more than 5 acres, in those coun- 
ties took a heavier penalty than they normally would have taken be- 
cause of that. As I understand it, this bill that you are considering 
would take care of the counties that did not do anything for the 5-acre 
farmers. It ignored the needs of the 5-acre farmer. 

What you are doing there, you are giving a penalty to their greed 
and avarice, instead of thinking in terms purely of relief on the hu- 
manitarian family farm level. 

Mr. Ausert. I think you are right about that. I think that these 
committees just went crazy on giving it all to the big cotton farmers 
in their counties, where they had a lot of little 5-acre people. 

Mr. Smrru. They may have considered doing that for good reasons. 
If you are looking at it purely from the standpoint of whether you 
are going to help the 5-acre farmer, you are penalizing the county 
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committees who took that as their first responsibility. And there 
were some that did that. 

As of now, under this distribution, they would get none of this 
additional acreage, because every 5-acre farm is taken care of. 

Further, in this overall plan, as I understand it, it is to add 3 per- 
cent to the county, I mean, to the national—if I am correct in that, 
it will roughly add 3 percent. 

Mr. Garuinos. That is being considered by the committee. There 
has been no final vote on that. 

Mr. Saitu. I understand—I appreciate that. I feel that since you 
have this before the committee I should discuss that particular item. 

If it is desired to help individual farmers, individual hardship cases 
and specifically individual family farmers, I would be willing to 
accept the idea that all of this acreage be added to wherever you need 
to give 5 acres to farmers, even if not 1 acre goes to my district. 

I believe it is necessary and compatible with the cotton program. 

I do not believe that you should give 1 acre to any State or to 
anybody elsewhere that acres will not be used to solve that individual 
5-acre problem. 

This is not a State problem. 

If you are going to distribute it on any other basis, I think it is 
completely unjust and unfair not to distribute this 3 percent down to 
each county in the Cotton Belt, wherever it is. Otherwise, I think 
that you should just add whatever is necessary to take care of the 
5-acre farmer, and supplement the situation in these counties that 
have already taken care of the 5-acre county at the expense of the 
larger farmer. Do it that way, and then not give any more of it to 
States in this situation. Give the acreage to take care of that 5-acre 
situation. 

If that is what you are working to try to do, to take care of the small 
farmer, you do not need to worry about the States. That sort of plan 
would not give 1 acre to my district, but at least it would be working 
toward the end to help the small farmer. 

Mr. Poace. May I ask why you do not have to consider what the 
State did? Do you suggest we ought to consider what the county did ? 
The State of Mississippi took 170,000 acres of State reserve and used it 
for trends which we were told the other day moved the cotton. Practi- 
cally all of those trends apparently went into the delta. I do not 
know whose district that is. 

The figures show that your State committee took practically your 
entire State reserve and used this for trends. They did not use 1 single 
acre for the small farms. That is, your State committee did not. 

It had 10 percent of the total cotton in the State of Mississippi. 

If the State of Mississippi has moved a lot of the cotton away from 
the small farms, why is it not the duty of Congress to put some back 
there, regardless of what the counties did. The counties tried to help 
themselves. They did not take anybody else’s cotton to do it. They 
just used their own acres. They did not have anybody else’s. That 
State committee had everybody’s cotton in its possession, and it put 
it all in other places. 

Mr. Sarru. First of all, [ think your information about what they 
shifted is not entirely accurate. 

Mr. Poacs. You mean they did not move 170,000 acres ? 
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Mr. Smrru. They might have moved 170,000 acres, but it was not 
moved with the idea of moving into the delta. 

Mr. Poage. I do not know where it went. Where do you think it 
went? They moved it for trends. 

Mr. Sairn. A large part of it went to different counties over the 
entire State. It was not by any means confined to any shift to the 
delta. 

Some went to the delta. Some of the delta counties lost by the 
action. 

Mr. Poace. You mean that there has been a trend—— 

Mr. Smiru. There have been shifts within the hill sections. 

Mr. Poage. Within the hill counties? 

Mr. Smiru. That is right. The delta has been reducing the cotton 
acreage in a greater proportion than the hill counties. 

Mr. Poace. If that is right, it moved out of the delta. 

Mr. Sir. It shifted within the delta into various aspects in the 
delta. The delta is not the unit in that respect. 

I think any inference that this went to the delta—well, to put it in 
the mildest terms, is a mistake. 

Mr. ere None of that reserve, though, was yielded for small 
farms 

Mr. Smiru. It was not, as far as I know, but that is still the situa- 
tion. You are working on the individual basis, as I understand it. 
That is your whole argument. That is the argument that the gentle- 
man from the National Farmers Union and Mr. Poage and all of you 
have had. I say that is the way you should write this legislation. It 
would go entirely to the 5-acre farmers as in the bill. It should also 
have a provision to be written into it, otherwise. I am speaking here 
again of the factors. Not any relief would come to my congressional 
district, but to the counties where they took care of these 5-acre farms 
in the first place. They should get equivalent relief to these counties 
that did not take care of them. 

You are hereby resolving the problem of the county committee that 
ignored the 5-acre farmer in the first place. 

I did not realize until this year that you could ignore the 5-acre 
farmer. I thought you had it written in the law very securely, that 
the 5-acre farmer would always be getting his 5 acres, but I found out 
that they could be ignored this time. 

But to go back to this overall situation of helping the individuals 
on that individual basis, certainly, as I say, I think we have a claim 
that the individual farmers in my district who have been farming 
cotton for well over 100 years—that is the only professional vocation 
they have ever known—and with large numbers of them out of work, 
they are entitled to be considered as individuals. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Inasmuch as this committee room is too small for the 
number of people that we have, we will move to the Public Works 
Committee room. 

(Thereupon, the meeting adjourned, to move to the Public Works 
Committee room. ) 

Mr. Garutnes. We will come to order. If you will proceed now, 
Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smirn. I want to stress again, Mr. Chairman, what I think 
would be an unfairness in any plan to give additional acres to a State 
where there is no need to bring the acreage up to this 5-acre minimum. 

58336—55——7 
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I think that there is a more compelling demand in the case of share- 
croppers and the tenants who are certainly lower in the normal opera- 
tion, that is normally considered, than the 5-acre farmer, the land- 
owner. 

If you are going to just try to solve the problem of the landowner, 
I do not s¢e any purpose in adding any acreage where it will not go 
to the 5-acre farmers to build them up. You are just adding more to 
our problem of trying to relieve the situation. 

Mr. Arzert. Is this your recommendation, that this be for the 5- 
acre farmers, but those counties that have already been taken care of 
be credited with that amount ? 

Mr. Soiru. ‘That is right. I make that recommendation. If you 
find that it is impossible to work out some solution that will give some 
relief to the other small farmer that I consider just as important, the 
tenant and the sharecropper. But, certainly, I do not see any point, 
just in order to take care of the 5-acre farmer, handing out a few 
thousand acres here and there to people who have already been taken 
care of. 

Mr. Garuines. What would be your recommendation now after you 
have taken care of the 5-acre man, for the second category in this 
legislation that is proposed? What would you do, and how would you 
do it, that is, to take care of the inequities and hardships that exist 
within these counties in the Cotton Belt? 

Mr. Smiru. I would say that any acreage provided for that pur- 
pose should be given on.a county basis. 

Mr. Garutnes. You would have certain instances where you will 
find that inequities and hardships may exist, that they may exist in a 
very small number of counties in the State. The counties that do not 
need it would then get the acreage. 

Mr. Smiru. If you are going to try to solve other problems, I think 
that you should give enough acreage to avoid individual handing out 
of acres to farmers all over the country. Enough of a pattern has been 
set that has some bad precedents in respect to this treatment, this 
arbitrary decision that the 5-acre farmer is the small farmer that we 
will take care of; but we will not take care of the 6-acre farmer or 
the sharecropper or the tenant farmer. 

As long as we have that limit, and we have to live with it—as I 
said, I am willing to accept the idea that they should be taken care 
of, even if it provides no assistance, no acreage at all to the area that 
I represent, but I do say if you are going to solve or are attempting to 
solve other problems with other ote you are getting to the point 
where you are going to redefine, relocate and set. up the whole pat- 
tern of cotton planting completely different in this legislation. And 
that you might just as well add, instead of a couple hundred thousand 
or so acres for that purpose, you might as well add a couple of million 
acres and distribute it all around. That would not be a good policy, 
but you have some impossibilities in your situation here. 

Mr. THompson. The converse of that self-imposed gadget by the 
State committees has been the trouble. The opportunity that they 
seized upon to divert the acres from the small farms over into the 
big farms. That is just exactly what has fouled us up. 

Mr. Smirn. My suggestion about what, the committee should do in 
the way of a remedy in the 5-acre situation is to ignore, to just talk 
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in purely terms of 5 acres—ignore the State lines—figure what you 
have to have to take care of the 5-acre farmers, and solve the problem 
that I mentioned before, and that Mr. Albert mentioned, and take care 
of that. I would say anything else would be taken with a view that 
you are really upsetting the restrictions on the limitation of pro- 
duction for next year. 

If you do that, it should be distributed in such a manner that each 
county in cotton production will get its normal share. I think that 
would be the only fair way to approach it. 

Mr. AserNerHy. Without any criticism of what you have had to 
say, we are confronted with the very practical proposition. It will 
require, in order to solve it, a practical recommendation. 

0. 1, do you favor any increase in the acreage ? 

No. 2, if so, how much ? 

And No. 3, to whom should it go? 

If you will give us your views on these points, I think that we could 
reduce it to something. I do not see how we can reduce it to anything 
unless we know what your position is. 

Mr. Smrru. I think those questions have been answered, but I will 
try to reduce it to 1, 2, and 3. 

I favor an increase in acreage to take care of the 5-acre farm. 

I have not computed what that total would be. 

Mr. Arernetuy. When you say that, let us see what you mean by 
that. Do you mean by that a quantity of acreage to bring them up to 
5 acres, their highest planted, or whichever is the lower? 

Mr. Surru. I favor not their highest planted 5 acres. I do not 
favor making a man who has been planting 4 acres over the years 
into 5. acres. 

Mr. Aperneruy. No, no; I did not say that. I said 5 acres, or his 
highest planted, whichever is the lowest. 

fr. Smrru. Yes, excuse me. 

Mr. Apernetuy. If 4 acres is his highest, that would be the highest. 

Mr. Smrru. That is right. 

Mr. Dowpy. Over what period of years? 

Mr. Asperneruy. I think he has it as related to 1954. That is what 
he has in mind. 

Do you favor anything further than that? 

Mr. Smiru. Let us put it under present circumstances, [I would not 
favor anything else. 

Mr. AperNETHY. That answers my question. 

Mr. Garutnes. Are there any further questions ? 

Do you have any further statement ? 

Mr. Smrru. I have one further statement. 

Unless this legislation that you have in mind is restricted to some- 
thing along that order—certainly, if it includes provisions that would 
add acreage to the States where they have no problem at all, or give 
more acreage to a State than is needed to take care of the 5-acre 
farmer, those things I would certainly be strongly opposed to any 
such legislation and do what I could to prevent its enactment, not 
that it might amount to much. 

Mr. Poaer. Yes; I think it amounts to a great deal. Is that not 
saying that you would be opposed to the legislation? You do not 
anticipate for one moment, do you, that California will sit by here 
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and say that they could agree to legislation that will add to the his- 
tory of one section of this Nation and add nothing to their history ? 

Mr. Smrru. You are asking me to say, “O. K., that is right, fet 
us give in to California, but Frank Smith will sit by and let it be 
done to his area.” 

Mr. Poacer. I am asking you if you have the slightest idea that we 
could pass any such legislation like you are proposing ? 

Mr. Sourru. I am asking California to be humanitarian just like 
the Mississippi Delta and pass up any extra acreage, just to relieve 
this human problem. 

Mr. Poagr. The record does not show that anybody in Mississippi 
passed up 170,000 acres for humanitarian purposes when these acres 
were taken out of the State reserve and used for trends and nothing 
was used for the small farmers in the State of Mississippi. 

The record does not show that the Mississippi Delta was that 
charitable. 

Mr. AserRNETHY. There were some counties in the Mississippi Delta 
that got a small increase as a result of that. There were some that 
got less. 

I have not tabulated the gains or losses. I do not know whether 
they have profited materially by it or not. 

I do know that some counties did, and some did not. The allocation 
of the reserve for trends was so widely proportionate over the State 
that I do not think I could say right now that any county materially 
profited by it. Actually, the use of the reserves in my State amounted 
to little, if any use at all. 

Mr. Poaceg. If that is true, the Mississippi committee, instead of 
using any reserves to take care of the small farmers, just left every- 
body in status quo. Is that it? 

Mr. Asernetuy. I want to say that appears to be the case. 

The State committee in Mississippi, according to the tables before 
us, did the poorest job of any in the Belt in the use of reserves. They 
just did not use them, particularly for small farms and hardships. 

Mr. Poacr. If they did poorer than Texas did, they were mighty 
adept at their job. 

Mr. Axsernetuy. They could not find a single place in the State 
where there was a small farm problem. 

They used no acreage for that. 

They did not find a single hardship in the State. They used no 
acreage for that. 

They found no necessity for using any acreage for new farms. 

They did find use for about 3,000 acres for unusual conditions 
affecting plantings. Outside of that they found no problems at all. 

Mr. Smrru. I hope that clears up your statement about the Mis- 
sissippi Delta getting 170,000 acres, Mr. Poage. 

I did not want to put myself in the position in the earlier _ 
ing of saying something completely contrary to what my colleagues 
from Mississippi said. That is why I do not answer you more directly, 
but I hope that any further discussion of that matter isended. 

Mr. Poaae. We will just say that the Mississippi State committee 
did an even worse job than the Texas State committee. 
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Mr. Smiru. I do not want to get into that part of it. I want to 
make it clear, because of the fact that the Mississippi Delta produces 
one-half of the cotton in Mississippi. 

It has been the record in the past few years—at least it has been 
true in my association with the fact, that the delta area has gone out 
of its way every year to make sure that no accusation should be made 
that they are hogging any part of it. If at any time there has been 
any question, so far as I was concerned, we have always yielded to 
the other areas. Certainly, any influence that we have profited by 
any type of machinations before this is incorrect. 

I hope that this committee will consider this situation that you are 
confronted with with regard to bringing forth legislation that will be 
satisfactory and of benefit to the entire Cotton Belt before you bring 
out any legislation, if any. 

Mr. Garutnes. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you. 

Mr. ApernetHy. I believe it has been stated by Mr. Bell that the 
Cotton Branch particularly noted that the effect of the use of the 
reserves in Mississippi was nil, that they almost gave back to each 
county just about what they took away from them. Is that what 
you said? 


STATEMENT OF E. D. BELL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, COTTON DIVISION, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Betz. I do not know what their specific formula was, but if 


you will review the figures, you will find, I believe, that the results 
of the trend formula was patterned somewhat after the 5-year average, 
but it does not fit too closely to the 5-year pattern. 

Mr. Asernetuy. You are talking about the percentagewise return 
of the trend acreage as related to the percentagewise reservation of 
trend acreage ? 

Mr. Betz. An examination of the amount of pane that the county 


would have gotten, had there been no reserve, and the amount which 
the county got including that out of the trend formula will show that 
there is not too much difference between the two. There were a few 
counties where their contribution, so to speak, to the State reserve 
was substantially different from what they received out of the reserve. 

In many cases the contribution and what they got back were very 
similar. 

Mr. Anernetuy. I ask consent to insert in the record at this point, 
Mr. Chairman, the tables supplied by the Department of Agriculture 
indicating the use of the reserved acreage in each State, and then I 
ask unanimous consent also to insert in the record a table showin 
the breakdown of trend acreage among the counties in the State o 
Mississippi. 

Mr. GaTuines. Without objection, that will be done. 

I would like to ask unanimous consent that any other tables that 
would be pertinent to this discussion be inserted in the record at this 

oint. 
(The tables are as follows:) 
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Mississippi—Comparison of 1955 county cotton acreage allotments with allot- 
ments that would have resulted from apportionment of the entire State allot- 
ment on the basis of the average acreage planted to cotton in the years 1948, 
1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953 


1955 county Apportionment Gain or loss 


County cotton acreage based on compared to 


. 7 fos | 5-year basis, 
allotments 5-year average |.) (2) — eol. (3) 


(1) (3) (4) 
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Mississippi—Comparison of 1955 county cotton acreage allotments with allot- 
ments that would have resulted from apportionment of the entire State allot- 
ment on the basis of the average acreage planted to cotton in the years 1948, 
1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953—Continued 


Gain or loss 
compared to 
5-year basis, 
ol. (2) — col. (3) 


1955 county | Apportionment 
County cotton acreage based on 
allotments 5-year average ° 


(1) (2) 
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Mr. Gatuines. Did you have anything further? 

Mr. Tuompson. Let me ask Mr. Abernethy, Are you going to get 
those figures county by county ? 

Mr. Anernetuy. From the State committee. 

Mr. TxHompson. I have some figures, too, and I ask unanimous 
consent that those figures be inserted in the record at this point. 

Mr. Gatuines. Without objection, that will be done. 
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(The data is as follows:) 


Texas—History 


‘<— l 1 | 
| 2 | 1954 | 1954 | Total Cotton 

County 1948 1950 1951 1952 | 1953 orig- jamend-| 1955 al- | farm 1955 

inal ed lotment | cropland 


acres acres acres | acres | acres | 
| | | 





76,000} 65, 497} 163,000) 153,000) 131,705! 82, 508 83,334, 255,973 
91,000; 88, 186) 2: 175, 000} 159, 382) 107, 366 | 100,890, 348,770 
131, 000) 102,947) 17 157, 000) 172, 806) 101, 097) | 100,386 197, 548 
9,431) 3 24,000; 19,615) 13,090) 13, 026 51, 436 
| 554, 487 285, 000) 298,626, 175,050) 177, 000 179, 268) 343, 420 
125, 086 344, 000, 354,977; 194,660) 224,000) 200,323) 497,348 
4, 704 | 99,000; 114,339) 30,910) 68,000) 501,295) 336,198 
70, 779} 26 | 291,000) 328,918) 145,600) 193,000) 161,118) 538, 788 
000) 128, 795) 38% 370, 000; 360, 083) 194,030) 218,000) 204, 551 492, 000 
| 239, 316) . | 421,000) 419, 956) 237, 250) 241,000) 243,203) 514, 989 
| 103, 168) 26 | 285, 000| 285, 413) 139, 100) 162, 000 152, 843; 421, 828 
36, 123 63,000} 60,712) 37,160) 42,000) 36, 791 112, 621 
17, 244 > | 224, 000) 231, 703| 114, 190} 129,000) 124,383) 323, 257 
37, 492 . 53, 200} 51,356) 36,000) 39, 000) 34, 847; = 138, 162 
7, 251) 28,600) 24,800) 22,879) 13,348) 19, 889) 14,210; 104, 543 
15,175] 32,000} 34, 629). .._. 17, 685} pe. ne 
30, 460 59, 500; 43,249) 36,809) 44, 505) OS 
26, 024! , 6 45,455) 43,144) 25,478) 31, 130 25, 741) 84, 166 
30, 906 ) 45, 360; 41,239) 31, 000) 34, 000 28, 288 150, 025 








Mr. Hacen. I would like to insert in the record at this point the 
chart prepared in 1954 by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, showing the breakdown of farms in these various States in 
terms of acreage allotments, the size thereof. 

Mr. Gatuines. Without objection that is so ordered. 

(The table is as follows:) 
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Mr. Gatuines. We have with us today the Honorable Ed Edmond- 
son. Weare delighted to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ED EDMONDSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE SECOND DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to appear before the Committee on Agriculture and to urge 
that action be taken at the earliest possible date to increase cotton 
acreage allotments—I think I express the gratitude of thousands of 
farmers in Oklahoma to this subcommittee for taking up this im- 
portant matter this early in the session and getting something done 
on it. 

It is not exaggeration to say that this is a matter of economic life 
or death for many farmers of our Nation—especially in the drought- 
stricken areas of Oklahoma, where farm income is now in its third 
year of decline and we are losing farm population by the thousands. 

A good cash crop in the year 1955 is the last hope for great num- 
bers of farmers in my State. Further credit can no longer be ex- 
pected from many patient banks and lending institutions. Three 
years of severe heat, subnormal rainfall, sagging cattle and dairy 
prices, and declining crop production and income have literally broken 
the back of a farm economy which was thriving and prosperous as 
recently as 1952. : : 

On January 5, the farmers of six western Oklahoma counties met 
at Mangum and drafted a resolution from which I quote the fol- 
lowing: 

_ Whereas hundreds of our young farmers have aiready left the farm seeking 
employment elsewhere. With little or no crops for 3 years and with the reduced 


acres, they cannot continue on the farm and feed their families and meet 
their obligations. 

Therefore, we feel that this is the most serious situation that has come 
our way for many years, and without additional cotton acres for 1955, farmers 
and businesses alike will be paralyzed in this drought area. 

We therefore appeal to you, the Congress of the United States, to secure ad- 
ditional acres to supplement the crop failures that has plagued this area for 
so long. Our farmers have not contributed to the so-called surplus the past 3 
years and feel that since thousands of acres of wheat has never come up, some 
of this land should be permitted to be planted to cotton. Our taxes must be 
paid and our families fed. We must have a cash crop to do this with. 

Therefore, we recommend that additional acres be allocated as a drought 
emergency act for the Southwest States. This present catastrophe can only 
be corrected by reallocation of additional acres in the drought area, if our 
farms and businesses are to survive. 


On January 13, 1955, Secretary J. D. Fleming of the Oklahoma Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association wrote an eloquent appeal for increased cot- 
ton acreage allotments and an improved Government program of re- 
search and development in the cotton industry, and he pointed out: 


The normal cotton acreage in Oklahoma is approximately 1.5 million acres. 
Last year this acreage was reduced to approximately 1 million acres under the 
control program. This year the total acreage for Oklahoma is approximately 
three-quarters of a million acres. This is 9 reduction of approximately one-third 
of our normal acreage within the 2-year period. The reduction on our wheat 
acreage follows about the same pattern. These are Oklahoma’s No. I and II 
crops and when considered in the light of the current livestock outlook, plus the 
continuation of the prolonged drought, our agricultural economy is in a desperate 
situation. 
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If there is anything that can possibly be done to increase our cotton-acreage 
allotment for 1955, it would be of tremendous benefit to the State. The fact of 
the matter is that unless some relief for many of our small farms can be obtained, 
our farm population is due another big drop. 

Within the past week, I have received two long-distance telephone 
calls from Oklahoma’s Second District, which I have the honor to 
represent, from men close to the farm problem, reemphasizing the vital 
necessity of liberalized cotton-acreage allotments in the drought area. 

I understand that current regulations for cotton-acreage allotments 
from the State reserve do not recognize drought damage as “abnormal 
conditions” or as “hardships” under the program—although “flood” 
and “flood damage” are so recognized. : 

If a surplus of water on cotton lands is an abnormal condition, surely 
a critical shortage of water is also an abnormal condition. A 

And if the devastation of 3 years of drought is not “hardship,” I 
cannot conceive of anything that does amount to hardship. 

Surely this committee can direct amendments to these regulations 
which will make it possible to allocate additional acreage from the 
State reserve to farmers who are flat broke as a result of the drought, 
and must make a good cash crop in 1955 or go under. 

Surely, also, this committee can give to the farmers an increase in 
allotments for 1955 which will reverse the downward trend of farm 
income and once more establish a firm agricultural base under Ameri- 
ca’s economy. 

Let us act now, Mr. Chairman, before it is too late for thousands of 
American farmers whose prosperity is essential to the prosperity of 
the Nation. 

Mr. Gatruines. Mr. Edmondson, you brought us a new angle. We 
appreciate so much that fine statement, 

Are there any questions by members of the committee? 

Mr. Poace. I did not quite catch a part of it for sure. Who said 
that they could not consider drought as adverse weather conditions— 
was that your State committee that said that / 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Poage, I am basing that on information from 
several sources. 

The chairman of your subcommittee informed me yesterday that it 
was his understanding that did not represent abnormal conditions. 

Mr. Poace. It is my understanding that we put it in there—that 
we specifically discussed “drought.” 

Mr. Apert. That was my opinion. 

Mr. Poace. At the time that we put it in there we discussed “abnor- 
mal weather conditions and hardships.” And if I may, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to ask Mr. Bell, who is here representing the Depart- 
ment, a question. Letus clear that up. 

Is there a regulation of the Department saying that “drought” is 
not an abnormal weather condition ? 

Mr. Bet. If the Secretary finds that drought adversely affected 
plantings it would be considered to be an abnormal weather condition. 

Mr. Poaer. That is right. Oklahoma got an increase, did it not? 
I know that Texas did. I donot know about Oklahoma. Did it? 

Mr. Bex. Oklahoma did not get such an adjustment. An adjust- 
ment was made for Texas in 1953. We had the State committee make 
the study in Oklahoma in cooperation with the crop estimate people. 
They reported back to us. They found no substantial evidence that 
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the planted acreage was reduced because of the dry weather. In other 
words, if a person got his cottonseed planted, it counted as acreage. 

We do take the view that when a person got his normal acreage 
planted but made a low yield, the law does not authorize the Secretary 
to adjust. 

Mr. Poace. The law does not authorize the Secretary to give the 
State anything just because of low yields. I recognize that. 

If a man planted, so that he got his history, the law does not au- 
thorize the Sacmtnen of Agriculture to give the State anything, be- 
cause there was a low yield. 

What I am trying to get at is, does the Department of Agriculture 
state to the State committee that, “You cannot take into consideration 
in distributing your State reserves a drought either as a hardship or 
under the provision of the law that says abnormal conditions adversely 
affecting plantings.” I presume you mean that the latter is confined 
only to cases where the farmer never got the planting in the ground ? 

Mr. Bett. I believe it said adversely affecting plantings. That 
would not be applicable. 

However, the State reserves can be used for inequities and hard- 
ships. 

I see no reason why the State committee took the position that 
there were hardships created in a certain county because of droughts 
and wanted to use some of the State reserves for individual farm 
adjustments for those purposes, why it could not be done. We have 
not said that it could not. 

Mr. Poagesr. So all you have said is that as regards the plantings 
that it must be a failure to plant ? 

Mr. Bexu. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. But as regards to the hardship, there is not any rule 
at all except what the State committee wants to apply for itself? 

Mr. Betyi. We have not put out any rule on this. The only thing 
we have said is that failure to make the normal crop, getting a low 
yield, is not a reason to adjust the State or county base. ; 

Mr. Poace. I understand that. I have no fault to find with that. 
I think that is correct. 

Mr. Gaturnes. It would be an abnormal condition affecting plant- 
ings if you had flooded conditions, and you could not put the seed 
in the ground. 

Mr. Poage. Ora drought at the time of planting. 

Mr. Bent. Or a drought. 

Mr. Hagen. I would like to.ask a question. 

Did your people just suffer a low yield, or a failure of planting? 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think that you yould say it is primarily the low 
yield, but I think that a failure in planting would also enter into it. 

Of course, failure in planting is accounted for by the economic 
hardship in the area, for example, the farmers who know they are 
going to have to spray and who know that they are not going to be 
able to finance spraying. So I think there has probably been some 
decline in planting for that reason. I know for a fact in my area 
that we have been getting on many farms less than a 50 percent of 
normal yield on our cotton. That to my way of thinking is a hard- 
ship. And also resulting from an aeaiaae condition. That indi- 
vidual farmer who has had that kind of a yield should be entitled to 
additional acreage from this State reserve. 
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It is my understanding that there has not been any clear ruling 
established that would permit him to get it. 

Mr. Poager. Mr. Bell says that there is nothing that prohibits it. 

Mr. Atsert. May I ask for some information from Mr. Bell? Do 
you have the Oklahoma trend data in the Department ? 

Oklahoma used the 15 percent for trends. I agreed to that at the 
request of the State committee and other organizations in Oklahoma. 
I would like to know whether you have that broken down by counties. 
Where did the reserve acreage go in Oklahoma? Do you have that? 

Mr. Betz. We do not have it here. 

Mr. Atsert. Would you get it ? 

Mr. Bexxi. We can get it. 

Mr. Ausert. I would like to get it, because we used 15 percent. I 
do not know whether I want to see that in the law again or not. I 
want to find out. 

Mr. Tuompson. Let us put that in the record. 

Mr. Gatrutnes. That information can be obtained. 

Mr. Apert. We have used the biggest reserve of any State in the 
Union, 15 percent, which, of course, gives more flexibility to the State 
committee, but Mr. Chairman, I would like to state on the record 
that Congressman Edmondston has worked hard on this problem, and 
he has really had a problem. 

Eastern Oklahoma and particularly northeastern Oklahoma has 
suffered the worst drought last year in the history of that area. It has 
played havoc with that area, because the type of land, the soil in eastern 
Oklahoma, is different from the land in the western part of the State 
where with a little rainfall they can get by. Our soil is such that if we 
do not get close to normal rainfall we are really in for a bad time. 

I want to commend my colleague for the attention he has given to 
this problem and the trouble he has gone to, trying to figure out some 
way to help these drought-stricken people in eastern Oklahoma. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you. 

Mr. Auserr. I ask unanimous consent that we may put the figures 
regarding Oklahoma in the record. 

Mr. Garuines. Without objection, when those figures are obtained, 
they will be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The information requested by Congressman Albert was not re- 
ceived in time to be included in this printed record. When received 
the data will be on file with the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Hagen. Is there any way of predicting what the situation 
will be for the coming crop year in your area ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. The long-range 12-month weather prediction the 
first of this year was another dry year. That is Oklahoma A. and 
M. prediction. That is not only for Oklahoma, but for the entire 
Southwest, I might add. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you get any blowing of the soil there? 

Mr. Epmonpson. I put some figures in the record the other day 
about that. There are 19 million acres in the old Dust Bowl area 
ae are ready to blow right now if we do not get more moisture in the 
land. 

Mr. Hacen. Actually then under those circumstances, when you 
encourage cultivation, do you not encourage ultimate destruction 
of the top soil? What about that? 
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Mr. Epmonpson. I think that would definitely be a factor. There is 
no doubt about the fact that your soil conservation program is going 
to have to be stepped up and your practices to prevent blowing are 
going to have to be increased, but certainly leaving this land idle 
is not going to keep the farmer subsisting on it, either. He is going 
to have to have some kind of revenue. 

Mr. Poacr. From the blowing standpoint, would we not all be 
better off if that land is cultivated, than just lying idle out there? 
The most dangerous thing in the world from the blowing standpoint 
is to let land lie idle. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Inattention is the worst thing that can happen. 

Mr. Poage. It is true that cultivating that land that once was in sod, 
is a dangerous practice, but once you have broken that sod it is bet- 
ter that you put a crop on it every year—better that you bed even, if 
you do not plant anything, that you drag a plow through it than 
to leave it bare. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think the gentleman is entirely right. I appre- 
ciate his contribution at that point, because I do not claim to be an 
expert in that field. 

fr. Hacen. Is there not some program of conservation payments, 
et cutnen, which would be almost as attractive as a low-yield cotton 
erop? 

Mr. Poacr. No. I do not know about it. 

Mr. Epmonpson. There is no program which would approach a 
cotton crop that I know of. 

Mr. Poace. In some cases they will pay you $1 an acre to list your 
land. It will cost you $2 to do it. 

Mr. Apert. In the Dust Bow] section in Oklahoma, so far as the 
cotton area is concerned, they can produce cotton cheaper than nearly 
anywhere in the world. 

r. Poaer. One further thing that may clarify this. Your worst 
drought, as I understand it in Oklahoma, was in northeastern Okla- 
homa and not in southwestern Oklahoma. 

Mr. Epmonpson. That is not the Dust Bow] at all. 

Mr. Poaace. It is timber country and does not blow, at least it has 
not so far. 

Mr. Garutnes. It was your purpose in coming this morning to 
bring to this committee your views with respect to the social problem 
that exists in Oklahoma. I want to say to the gentleman, it is not 
only Oklahoma that is involved in the situation that you have brought 
us this morning. There are many other States in the Southwest 
that are so affected as is Oklahoma. We do appreciate your ap- 
pearance here. 

Mr. Tuompson. What is becoming of the farms that are being 
deserted—do you happen to know—is somebody coming along and 
buying them on the distress market ? 

r. Epmonpson. I am sorry that I could not give any general ty 
answer to that. I know of several farms that have been bought by 
men who farm in the vicinity of them. I think the fact of the matter 
is that a great number of them are just lying there abandoned. 

Mr. Tuompson. In my district, while there is not a great amount of 


e 


‘it’ yet; it'does show what could happen. There are some people who 
have made considerable fortunes in oil, for instance, They are going 
out and buying these farms. 
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So some day it looks as though if we do not do something to enable 
the farmer to stay on his own land, we are going to have some 
great big plantations, run from a bank building in the big city, and 
are going right back to tenant farming in the least desirable possible 
— certainly less desirable than keeping the farmer on his own 

and. 

I wondered if the same thing was happening there. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Well, I was very much interested in that connec- 
tion to receive word yesterday that the Department of Agriculture 
is causing a survey to be made at this time in our State. I do not 
know over how big an area that is. They are asking each county 
agent, I believe it is—at least, the county official in each county— 
to report how many renter families, tenants and sharecroppers have 
been or will be forced off farms due to the 1955 reduction in cotton 
allotments, trying to get a determination of just how many farms are 
being abandoned. 

Mr. Garuines. They are making that survey in certain parts of 
my State of Arkansas. Some of the figures are available at this time. 

Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Hacen. What is the average size of the farm in that area? Are 
they mostly farmer owned and self-sustaining or what ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. If Congressman Albert is here, I think that he 
could answer that more accurately than I could. 

What would be your estimate as to the average size of a farm in 
eastern Oklahoma ¢ 

Mr. Axpert. I would say about 200 acres. That would be my 
guess. Most of our farmers are small farmers. 

Mr. Garurines. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Dowpy. Mr. Edmondson, I will preface this a little bit. There 
is a bank in Houston that some years ago—not too many years 

. . . . r 
ago—became vitally interested in agricultural problems in east, 
central and southern Texas, and established an agricultural depart- 
ment in their bank, not for the purpose of making the bank money, 
but to see what could be done to help the farmers. They employed 
to put at the head of that department a man who is from my district, 
“Dooley” Dawson. He was up in Crockett, interested in agriculture. 
I forget now what his connection was. It was some of the extension 
service, some such thing. He has spent his entire time since he has 
been with this department of the Second National Bank in Houston 
looking into this matter. I received a letter from him a few days 
ago, dated February 1, 1955. 

I wonder if what he says in describing the situation in that part of 
the Nation does not apply probably about the same in the area in 
which you live, concerning which you have testified. I might read 
a portion of the letter: 

The National Cotton Council is holding its annual meeting in Houston today. 
I attended the meeting this morning and heard Secretary Benson speak, and 
from his speech it is apparent that he does not intend to do anything about in- 
creasing the 1955 cotton acreage for the small farmers. 

It looks as if Congress is going to have to take some action or there will 
be a large number of small farmers in central, east and south Texas who will 
not be able to exist, let alone make a living. 

I realize, as you do, that the State committee has control over allocations 


to the counties, but the Texas State committee evidently does not have a rep- 
resentative who is familiar with the small farmers located in the above-men- 
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tioned area. I also realize that they go by past history, using certain factors, 
but man can go so far using figures as a basis, then he has to be practical enough 
to allow people to make a living. 

I have just returned from the areas mentioned above after a 2 weeks’ trip 
calling on the banks in the small towns. Not only the cotton farmers in these 
areas are disturbed, but the merchants and bankers are vitally concerned, be- 
cause their economy is being upset to the extent that the standard of living 
for all of them is going to be lowered. 

Many of the small farmers are being turned down daily by the banks for 
crop loans because their allotted cotton acreage is not large enough to repay 
the loans they need. I was in a bank in east Texas a few days ago, and saw 
a man who had been borrowing from $500 to $600 per year to make a cotton 
crop. His acreage for 1955 was cut to 5 acres; he is 45 years old and has a 
family of 5 children. 


That is the size of the operation, $500 or $600. 


He has been a customer of this bank for 15 years and repaid his loan each 
year with the exception of $103 in 1954; this was due to the drought in 1954. 
He wanted to borrow $600 to make a crop in 1955; the bank could not make the 
loan because in a normal year 5 acres of cotton in this county would make around 
2 bales, and that is not enough to repay the loan. 

Free enterprise lost a customer: this man had to go to the Farmers’ Home 
Administration which will be calling you for an increase in their appropriation 
to take care of such cases, thereby increasing income taxes, and the people 
of Texas are tired of this. 


Then he sets out in his letter some figures concerning various 
counties and the allotment in 1955. He then mentions a county that 
is in my district. He says: 

I think you will be interested in the situation in Cherokee County, Tex.; this 


is similar to the condition existing in south, central, and east Texas, that the 
majority of the counties are in. 


And then he lists the counties. There are 1,925 in that county al- 
lotted acreage, and 1,142 of those farms are 5 acres or less. Of those 
1,142 farms only 345 had as much as 5 acres. 

Then he concludes : 


I assure you that people in all walks of life in these areas are disturbed be- 
cause cotton is the basis for making crop loans in these areas, and cotton still 
brings more money in these areas than any other crop. And more people 
participate in the income from cotton than any other farm enterprise. 

That is the description that will apply in my area of the State and 
in many other areas in the State of Texas. 

Is that similar to the situation confronting you in Oklahoma? 

Mr. Epmonpson. With the exception of the description of cotton as 
the principal source of income. 

r. Dowpy. You have wheat as well as cotton? 

Mr. Epmonpson. But otherwise the banks’ situation is very sumilar. 
One of the long-distance calls I had was on the subject of a farmer 
who had just found out that he was not going to be able to borrow the 
money that he has always borrowed from the bank, because his allot- 
ment will not provide enough income to feed his family and to pay the 
loan back. 

Mr. Downy. Do you know approximately how much he was at- 
tempting to borrow? 

Mr. Epmonpson. The sum was not mentioned to me. I am sure it 
was comparatively a small sum. 

Mr. Atpert. A 200-acre farm in eastern Oklahoma would have a- 
relatively small cotton allotment and the loan application would prob- 
ably be small. 


58336—55——8 
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Mr. Epmonpson. It probably would. 

Mr. Hacen. Under those circumstances, would not the Farmers 
Home Administration, or some other Federal agency, make a loan to 
him, production credit, et cetera? 

Mr. Epmonpson. In the instance of this individual that I men- 
tioned having a conversation with on the telephone, I did not discuss 
the Farmers Home Administration angle with him, because he was 
speaking for another man who had had this experience, but my guess 
would be that this man probably already has a Farmers Home 
Administration loan, because a number of those loans have already 
been made on the basis of the drought disaster in our area, just about 
to the limit of the letting capacity in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Hacen. At this point, I would like to ask Mr. Bell a question. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr: Bell, will you come around where the reporter 
can hear you, please? 

Mr. Hacen. When Texas, for example, got an additional allotment 
for abnormal conditions because of the drought, did that go directly 
to the farm or did that go to the State committee to dispose of in some 
way? 

Mr. Bei. Well, the adjustment was made by the Secretary in the 
Texas State acreage for 1953. That same adjustment was made in the 
base acreage for the counties where we found the abnormal condition 
affected the county plantings. The net effect of it, of course, was that 
the State got some additional acreage for the adjustment, and that in 
turn was apportioned to the counties who had the abnormal condition, 
and it went into the county allotment and was factored out uniformly 
among all of the farms in the county, except for the county reserve. 

Mr. Hacen. So that the farmer who was hurt did not necessarily 
get the increased allotment? 

Mr. Betu. Well, that might be looked at that way. It depends on 
how the county might have handled the county reserve. On the other 
hand, in a drought area I do not know how you single out 1 or 2 farms 
and say that they had all of the drought and nobody else had any of it. 

Mr. Poace. Is it not true that last year is when we got that ? 

Mr, Bey, 1953. 

Mr. Poace. For 1953 we got it in 1954? 

Mr. Betz. The year 1953 was not included as a base year in deter- 
mining 1954 State and county allotments but was a base year in deter- 
mining 1955 State and county allotments. 

Mr. Poacr. Every county was on a factor basis at that time. So it 
went into the.county factor and it raised every farm in the county 
percentagewise. 

Mr. Bet. Except for the little part that may have been taken out 
through the county reserve and assigned out individually, yes. 

Mr. Gatrutines. We could do all of that in executive session. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Let me ask a question about that. Was that broken 
down to each county of the State proportionately or down to the 
counties that made out the case? 

Mr. Poage. To the counties that made out the case. 

Mr. Brix. That made out the case, I think you would say. We 
developed them at the county level. We took the county figures and 
added them up to get a State figure. 

*- ‘Mr. Downy. T should like to have this letter from which I read made 
a part of the record at this point. 
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Mr. Garutnes. Unless there is objection, it is so ordered. 
(The letter dated February 1, 1955, is as follows :) 


Tue Seconp NATIONAL BANK OF HowusTON, 
Houston, Tex., February 1, 1955. 
Hon. Joun Dowpdy, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear JoHn: The National Cotton Council is holding its annual meeting in 
Houston today. I attended the meeting this morning and heard Secretary Ben- 
son speak, and from his speech, it is apparent that he does not intend to do any- 
thing about increasing the 1955 cotton acreage for the small farmers. 

It looks as if Congress is going to have to take some action or there will be a 
large number of small farmers in central, east, and south Texas who will not 
be able to exist, let alone make a living. 

I realize, as you do, that the State committee has control over allocations to 
the counties but the Texas State committee evidently does not have a repre- 
senative who is familiar with the small farmers located in the above-mentioned 
areas. I also realize that they go by past history using certain factors, but man 
can go so far using figures as a basis, then he has to be practical enough to allow 
people to make a living. 

I have just returned from the areas mentioned above after a 2 weeks’ trip 
calling on the banks in the small towns. Not only the cotton farmers in these 
areas are disturbed but the merchants and bankers are vitally concerned because 
their economy is being upset to the extent that the standard of living for all 
of them is going to be lowered. 

Many of the small farmers are being turned down daily by the banks for crop 
loans because their allotted cotton acreage is not large enough to repay the 
loans they need. I was in a bank in east Texas a few days ago and saw a man 
who had been borrowing from $500 to $600 per year to make a cotton crop; his 
acreage for 1955 was cut to 5 acres; he is 45 years old and has a family of 5 
children. He has been a customer of this bank for 15 years and repaid his loan 
each year with the exception of $103 in 1954; this was due to the drought in 
‘1954. He wanted to borrow $600 to make a crop in 1955; the bank could not 
make the loan because in a normal year 5 acres of cotton in this county would 
make around 2 bales, and this is not enough to repay the loan. 

Free enterprise lost a customer; this man had to go to the Farmers Home 
Administration which will be calling upon you for an increase in their appro- 
priation to take care of such cases, thereby increasing income taxes, and the 
people of Texas are tired of this. 

The following figures will give you some idea as to those taking the cotton 
across? cuts for 1955. as compared to 1954 in several counties in different areas 
of Texas: 





. Percent de- 
County Total 1954 Total 1955 


crease 
allotment | allotment 1954 to 1955 


Rio Grande Valley: 
Suki ee i 224, 419 
I i ec i 8 i een a 101, 899 
Cameron ase ae ane sek ito aemeste 178, 500 

West ‘Texas: 
Done CEE Dado xin eentinan eubiethias oeeaeninince a 243, 264 
Crosby - - bis i E | 129, 016 
Hockley. 205, 665 
BEM rans coe eas tetanabe 194, 082 | 

amb 219, 888 | 


33, 844 | 
15, 170 | 
25, 751 
23, 212 | 
139, 330 | 


aot ok teiseu. ets e.. 163, 689 
I Aa 88, 410 | 














i Increase. 
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I think you will be interested in the situation in Cherokee County, Tex.; this 
is similar to the condition existing in south, central and east Texas that the 
majority of the counties are in: 


be 
S$ 
o& 


120 farms allotted 
60 farms allotted 


126 farms allotted 
345 farms allotted 


Total, 1,142 farms. 


CUP moot lo 


1954—1,737 farms allotted 
1955—1,925 farms allotted 


Acres cut 


One thousand one hundred and forty-two farms out of 1,925 allotted from 1 to 5 
acres for 1955. 

I realize this is a long letter but I wanted to give you the details. 

I assure you that people in all walks of life in these areas are disturbed 
because cotton is the basis for making crop loans in these areas and cotton 
still brings more money in these areas than any other crop; and more people 
participate in the income from cotton than any other farm enterprise. 

Sincerely yours, 


DooLtey DAWSON. 


Mr. AsernerHy. Was the State committee dutybound, and did 
they direct that acreage to the counties where they had the unusual 
conditions? 

Mr. Butz. So far as the State committee is concerned, except for 


the little share for the State reserve, it did not participate in the 
distribution. That was the distribution which the Secretary made 
and it was made on the basis of the actual figures for each county. 

Mr. Asernetuy. There are some States—I know in my own State, 
IT do not know whether in others—where the State cofnmittee found 
that they had unusual conditions affecting the plantings and they 
made adjustments within the State of Mississippi for that purpose. 
Did they get any acreage from the national level for that? 

Mr. Bett. I believe not, Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Anerneruy. If there was any merit to the State committee 
finding that they had unusual conditions at the State level, then they 
should have passed it on to the national level. 

Mr. Bet. There are two provisions in the law by which the county 
allotment might be adjusted for abnormal conditions. One, if the 
Secretary find that the planted acres were adversely affected by ab- 
normal weather conditions, he will make the appropriate adjustment 
in the State or in the county history, or both where moyen lee. 

The law also authorizes the State committee to make adjustments 
out of the State acreage reserve for any sort of abnormal condition 
which adversely affected the planting, whether the Secretary recog- 
nized those adjustments by adjusting the base acres or the base figures 
for abnormal weather conditions or not. 

In Mississippi, as I recall, the Secretary did not find any adjust- 
ment for abnormal weather conditions was necessary down there. 

Mr. AserNETHyY. But the State committee did? 

Mr. Bey. The State committee, evidently, felt that an adjustment 
should be made for abnormal conditions out of this reserve, that is, 
its own State reserve. 

Mr. Aperneruy. Do you know whether the State committee made 
a direct application to the Federal level on that basis or not? 
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Mr. Bev. Offhand I could not say. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Will you find out for me and let me know? 

a] Brxu. I do not know whether they requested an adjustment or 
not. 

Mr. Hagen. The farm that suffers this failure of planting, they 
retain that history when this determination is made; do they not? 

Mr. Bett. If they get an adjustment in their allotment, because the 
county got some additional acreage and planted additional allotment 
which they get because of the adjustment, the acreage which they plant 
counts as history in future years. 

Mr. Hagen. Do you not think that there might be some help to 
Mr. Edmondson, et cetera, if the rule was that that was counted as 
history on that farm ? 

Mr. Bet. I do not believe that I quite get the question. 

Mr. Hagen. As I understand, the man did not plant because of the 
drought, and then he gets an adjustment of acres. For some reason 
he could not plant, maybe another drought—he loses that acreage 
from his farm. 

Mr. Bex. He has the opportunity to surrender it back to the county 
committee for reapportionment to other farms in the county, and to 
get. credit for having planted it, if he wants to. In other words, there 
is the opportunity in the law now, if the farmer sees that he is not go- 
ing to get to plant his allotment because of the dry weather, that he can 
surrender that back to his local county committee and let them reap- 
portion it to somebody else, and receive credit for having planted 
cotton that year. But if he does not surrender it, of course, he does 
not get the credit. 


Mr. Hagen. By planting, though, you do not mean by putting seed 
in the ground. Does not the seed have to produce a plant ! 


Mr. Bett. We define “planted acres” as being the process of when 


you put the seed in the ground in a workmanlike manner. We give 
the farm credit. We give the county credit and the State credit for 
having planted that cotton. 

Mr. Hacen. Whether it comes up or not ? 

Mr. Betz. Whether it comes up or not. 

Mr. Garutnes. Thank you for giving us that information. Thank 
you again, Mr. Edmondson. 

Mr. Dowpy. May I ask a question at this point? 

Some mention was made by the man that he could not borrow 
money from the bank. He would be expected to pay that back, would 
he not? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yes. 

Mr. Dowpy. Without having crops or the expectation of crops, 
he would not be able to pay it back—he would not be in very good 
shape, would he? 

Mr. Epmonpson. I assume that the Farmers Home Administration 
would at least want to see a good likelihood of being paid back in his 
crop prospects. 

Mr. Garutnes. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Evmonpson. Thank you. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. W. W. Campbell comes from my district. He is 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the National Bank of Eastern 
Arkansas, at Forrest City, Ark. With the permission of the com- 
mittee I would like to say a word about Mr. Campbell. He has served 
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four terms as the agriculture committee chairman of the American 
Bankers Association. He served a year or two ago as the chairman of 
the State of Arkansas war bond drive. He is a public-spirited, civic- 
minded. gentleman. I am sure Mr. Campbell will give us valuable 
testimony. i 

We are proud indeed to have you this morning, Mr. Campbell. 


STATEMENT OF W. W. CAMPBELL, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, BANK OF EASTERN ARKANSAS, FORREST CITY, 
ARK. 


Mr. Campsett. Thank you, Chairman Gathings. 

We have a situation in St. Francis County that is acknowledged 
as being as worse from an economic standpoint, I think, as any we 
have ever faced. 

Our cotton allotment has been cut so severely that it makes the 
operation of many farms unworkable. 

The State committee .saw fit under the trend plan to reduce St. 
Francis County cotton allotments during the past two years 8,500 
acres. 

Mr. Aserneruy. May I interrupt, and see if I cannot straighten this 
out for the record ¢ 

As I understand it, if they had not used the trend provision you 
would have approximately 8,500 acres more than you have now‘ 

Mr. CampBeLi. Yes, sir; we are out of proportion with the rest of 
the counties that much. 

Mr. Anerneruy. Your plantings are going down. Asa result of it 
they sent you down that much deeper. They were going down? 

Mr. Campseti. Yes. 

Mr. Garutnes. 8,500 acres ? 

Mr. Campsem. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetruy. That is another example as it has been pointed up 
here 2 or 3 times, that this trend provision is making it even more 
harder on counties that conservatively are planting cotton. 

Mr. Camppeii. Yes, sir. I have a letter from the chairman of the 
State committee. He recognizes the great damage that has been done. 
I think that letter should be in the record. 

Mr. Gatutines. Would you care to read that letter ? 

Mr. Apernetuy. He haved do it. 

Mr. Campse.ty. We have three men on that committee. I under- 
stand that the other two outvoted him. He thought this trend was 
there. 

His letter is as follows, dated February 9, 1955: 

This is in reply to your letter with further reference to the St. Francis County 
cotton allotment situation. 

I agree with you that because of the fact that St. Francis County farmers 
practice crop rotation and diversification to a greater extent than some of the 
neighboring counties, a great deal of hardship has been caused in your county. 
The fact that your county did not show any trend in the acreage planted to 
cotton, and the fact that the BAF figures were several thousand acres under 
your own records has, in my opinion, caused an undue amount of hardship in 
your county. 

If there is any way the State committee can figure out to give you more 
cotton, you may rest assured that we shall be heartily in favor of it because 


we believe St. Francis County deserves it since they lost 8,500 acres from distribu- 
tion of the State reserve. If there is any way that the Washington authorities 
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= think of to increase your cotton allotment we shall be glad to put it into 
effect. 

I wish you much success in your Washington trip, and I again assure you 
that I think St. Francis County has been the victim of unfair circumstances. 

Mr. M. D. Morgan, State administrative officer, assures me that he has the office 
force in Little Rock checking and figuring out if there is any way that we can 
help gs out, but, under the law as written, it seems that there is not much that 
we can do. 


Very truly yours, 
W. L. JAMESON, Jr., 
Chairman, Arkansas State ASC Committee. 

I might say that the reporting in our State—from what we under- 
stand, and we think we are correct—is done on the basis that is not 
accurate. The State BAE man sends out the cards to the various 
farmers in the counties. He gets back a sample. He works out the 
cotton acreage for the counties. 

Our county has been operating on a soil conservation basis, just like 
other counties in our area. We are the only one that has taken this 
loss. The others have received an increase out of the reserve. Every 
other county has received an increase except ours, and one county, 
Cross County, that lost four hundred-and-some-odd acres. 

Mr. Poaer. Is that because on that sand ridge you have done a lot 
more diversification than they have otherwise ? 

Mr. Camrsety. I am a supervisor on the soil conservation district 
there—was one of the organizers back in the early days—have con- 
tinued all the way through. 

We have four counties, Phillips, Lee, St. Francis, and Cross, all of 
those counties have diversification just like we have. 

There is something wrong in the reporting, because our economy is 
based on cotton. That is where we get our cash crop. 

Mr. AperneTHy. The 1953 and 1954 acreage was measured. 

Mr. CampsBeELu. In 1950 it was measured. 

Mr. AserneTuy. And in 1950 it was measured, yes. 

Mr. CampseLL. Well now, in 1950 we had 2,000 acres more than 
counties that have 20,000 more now. Three counties, Phillips, Saline, 
and Lee, next to us—and Craighead—lI could mention all of those 
counties. 

Mr. Poaae. I am glad to see that it has happened. Have you not 
actually been diversifying up there? 

Mr. Campse.L. We have—all of our counties have. 

Mr. Poace. Well, when you say all of your counties have, that is a 
relative proposition, because I drive through those counties 7 or 8 
times a year. From my standpoint there is no diversification from 
the St. Francis River into West Memphis. That is a cotton county. 

Mr. CamPsELL. You come through our county in that delta area. 

Mr. Poace. Yes, I do, several times a year. 

Mr. Campse.L. Our cotton land is in the delta. 

Mr. Poace. I understand that. That is just what I am saying. 

Mr. Campseti. Yes, sir. We are in the delta. Our county has 

one-half of it which is in the delta. 
- Mr. Poage. One-half is in the delta and the other is the Sand 
Ridge, or whatever you want to call it. The other half of it does 
not have anything like the percentage of cotton that it does just 
east of the St. Francis River. 
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Mr. Campsett. That is what I was telling you. Each one has the 
same. They operate the same kind of people. We are all working 
together in the same interest. 

Mr. AsernetHy. Do you have two administrative areas in the 
county ? 

Mr. Campsett. We do not now. We had been on a cropland basis. 
This year they said from the Washington office and the State office 
that they recommended the history basis. So after that 8,500 was 
taken off, and we had gone from the cropland to the history basis, 
any man who has anything to do with holding his acreage within 
reason on account of the soil conservation measure has been hurt so 
badly that he is almost out of business. 

I am in the banking business there, and have been since 1909. I was 
raised on a farm, worked on a farm. 

Our business is practically all farming. 

I am so disturbed about this thing that I just do not see how those 
people are going to save their lands. 

Mr. Gaturnes. How will it affect St. Francis County economically ? 

Mr. CampsELL. I have that information here. The local office on 
employment has estimated that we will lose 1,600 families, and, with 
3 to the family, that would be 4,800 peaple from the farms on account 
of the acreage reduction. I have letters here from the farm bureau 
federation and telegrams from other people. There is no use to tell 
you about that. 

Mr. AperNetuy. The county or the State farm bureau federation ? 

Mr. Campsecyt. The State farm bureau has writen a letter. I have 
a copy of that. The county farm bureau has gone on record. 

Here is a letter from the county chairman of the ASC county com- 
mittee which reads as follows: 

We have checked our records and find that the 323 cotton farms that their 
cotton acreage is so low that it is uneconomical for 1955 operations. 

Mr. Garurnes. Mr. Campbell, I have a letter here having to do with 
your county. And with the permission of the committee I would 
like to read an excerpt from it, and ask unanimous consent to include 
the whole letter in the record at this point. 

The last paragraph reads as follows—this letter is dated February 
4, 1955, and is from Mr. Charles Adams, chairman, ASC county 
committee. I will quote one paragraph : 

We have 1,672 cotton farms in St. Francis County, 588 of which have a his- 
tory of from 1 to 15 acres of cotton. It will take approximately 227.2 acres to 
bring these farms up to the planted acreage in 1954, leaving 1,084 farms that 
are made up of sharecroppers. On the basis of Mr. Baskins actual survey of 
1.5 displaced families on each 45 farms will give us a conservative figure of 
1,606 families with an average of 3 workers in each family which will be 
4,818 workers out of employment due to the drastic cut of our cotton acreage 
for 1955. 

I would like to ask consent to have the remainder of that letter 
placed in the record at this point. 
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(The letter, dated February 4, 1955, is as follows :) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
Forrest City, Ark., February 4, 1955. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman GATHINGS: In reply to your telegram we called a meeting 
of the county committee and called in Mr. W. W. Campbell with the National 
Bank of Eastern Arkansas, and Mr. George Baskin with the Employment Secu- 
rity Division, and asked them to assist us in working out figures on displaced 
persons due to the drastic cut in cotton acreage in St. Francis County. Mr. 
Baskin had made a survey from which we are quoting. 

In the past 30 days 45 farms employers have been contacted in regard to the 
use of farm labor for the next farm year. 

Twenty-three of the 45 farmers plan to keep the same number of sharecrop 
families and cut the size of their crop according to the percentage cut the em- 
ployer received. Twenty-two of the farmers were unable to keep the same 
amount of families they had last year and told 61 families they would have 
to move. 


Only 1 farm of the 45 was making a complete change from sharecrop to day 
crop. Many of the farmers are cutting down day crops in order to give their 


sharecroppers a fair amount of acreage. 
We have 1,672 cotton farms in St. Francis County, 588 of which have a 


history of from 1 to 15 acres of cotton. It will take approximately 227.2 acres 
to bring these farms up to the planted acreage in 1954, leaving 1,084 farms that 
are made up of sharecroppers. On the basis of Mr. Baskins actual survey 


of 1% displaced families on each 45 farms will give us a conservative figure of 
1,606 families with an average of 3 workers in each family which will be 


4,818 workers out of employment due to the drastic cut of our cotton acreage 
for 1955. 


Hoping this is the information desired. If further information is needed 


we will be glad to furnishit. Iam 
Very truly yours, 


Crartes ADAMS, 
Chairman, ASC County Committee. 

Mr. Camppect. We have inequities in that and other counties. Let 
me plead with you to in some way take care of the inequities in the 
county in reporting the acreage. 

This county of ours upon a cropland basis did not see the necessity 
of keeping the history right. One man on a farm would report, one 
renter, and maybe there would be two or three others that did not 
report, did not know anything about it. 

here should be some way that the county committee can get the 
figures, and that they can be adjusted. 

Mr. Gaturnes. Mr. Bell, Mr. Campbell has brought a matter before 
us here. I am sure that you heard his testimony. Here is a farmer 
who has 2 or 3 renters on his farm. One of the renters, or two of the 
renters fill out the forms and report the acreage as planted back in 
1951, and the other 1 or 2 of them fails to do so. There is an error. 
I wish that you would explain to the committee what could be done 
to alleviate that error. 

Mr. Betu. Let me say, in the first place, when we went out in the 
summer of 1953 to pick up basic data to begin setting the farm allot- 
ments for 1954, insofar as we possible could do it, we went to the farm 
operator and the farm owner and we did not go to the individual 
tenants. Of course, once in a while the operator on the farm for a 
back year may have been moved, and gone completely out of the coun- 
try, or the owner may be completely unavailable. All we had to 
resort to, to try to find out how much cotton was grown on a particular 
farm, was to find some of the tenants. 
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Of course, in those cases, if that is what you do, you try to find as 
many of the tenants as you can and to get a composite story. 

But, by and large, in our survey of picking up 1951 and 1952 acreages 
we did not rely on the individual tenants reporting their individual 
cotton. 

Mr. Garuines. It is true that you did go to the farm owners? That 
is, who rent these farms to these other individuals? He had been 
accustomed to a percentage of the cropland factor across the county 
and probably was a little negligent in filling out these forms and 
getting the correct figures into the county office. In that situation 
at the present time he is confronted with a drastic reduction in 1955. 
Now, what can he do? 

Mr. Bett. I think that if you will let me develop the thing, maybe I 
can point out the possibilities. 

Each year, 1951 and 1952, we mailed every farm operator a card 
and asked him to report currently his current year’s planting for the 
whole farm of cotton and to turn it over to the county office so that 
they could keep that record before he forgot how much he planted. 

. About 80 percent of our farms in:some counties, down to 50 percent 
in other counties, with a national average of about 60 percent of the 
farmers, turned in cards for their farm annually. 

We filed the card in our county office and kept it. 

Of course, in some 40 percent of the cases we had no record, not 
even a card of how much cotton was planted on the farm for 1951 or 
1952. In those cases we went to the owner or the operator, and in most 
cases it is one and the same person, and asked him how much cotton 
was planted. 


After we get those reports into the county office we mailed the card 


back to the farm operator and hold him how many acres we had down 
for him for each year. 

Also, last. year, last summer before we put out our 1955 allotment, 
we authorized each county office to adjust any corrections that ought 
to be made in the farmer’s reported acres, where they had found out 
their previous records were in error, 

Many farmers took their case in 1954 before the review committees, 
and they’ got their acres corrected. 

Mr. Garuines. I wonder if we could have the figures on any par- 
ticular farm that you had in mind there, Mr. Campbell, so that we 
could get our heads together here on this. 

Mr. Campsenn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bet. If the farmer who got his 1955 allotment noticed or felt 
that his allotment was in error because his farm had failed to get 
credit for some cotton that. had been planted, he had two things he 
could do: He could go back and square it up with the county com- 
mittee as to what his actual planted acres were, Most of the county 
committees had a little reserve acreage, and they made the corrections 
themselves. —_. 

If the county committee had run out of acres with which to make the 
corrections, the farmer could appeal to the review committee, and if 
the review committee found that an error was made in the allotment 
because his basic data was in error, the review committee could grant 
the increase. ror 

Mr. Gatutnes. How long did he have to file his-appeal ? 
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Mr. Bev. He had 15 days after his allotment notice was mailed to 
him to file his appeal to the review committee. If he passed up that 
15-day period he just passed up his opportunity. 

Of course, that does not preclude him going back to the county com- 
mittee, even at this late date, and asking for a correction. It does 
not preclude the county committee from making the correction if they 
have any reserve acreage left to make it with. 

Mr. Garuines. But you could not get any acreage out of thin air 
when the county acreage has been exhausted, can you, unless he had 
filed an appeal within 15 days? 

Mr. Betu. That is the review committee. 

Mr. Gatuines. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Bexu. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. You heard Mr. Campbell’s statement of his understand- 
ing of what had happened in transferring St. Francis County to the 
historical rather than the cropland basis. I believe you said that in 
effect this was recommended by the State committee and by the 
national level. That was substantially right, was it not? 

Mr. CaMpsBeELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Did the office here in Washington recommend that the 
oomateee be transferred from the cropland basis to the personal history 

asis ¢ 

Mr, Beit. What we did when we went out last fall to explain our 
allotment procedure is that we explained the cropland system and the 
historical system in the meeting with our State people. We tried in 
every way that we could to explain the merits and the demerits of both 
systems. We told the State office people that we felt they should 
do the same with the county committees, explain fully and com- 
pletely so that they could never say that they did not understand 
the pros and the cons, the merits and the demerits of the system, but 
in the final analysis to leave it strictly up to the local county. committee 
as to which system they chose and no coercion was to be put on county 
committees for the system that they chose. 

We did not preclude the State people from being as persuasive as 
they could be, so long as they tuck to the facts as to how the systems 
operated, ’ 

Mr. Poace. I think that is a fair proposition, but did you use any 

ersuasion to try to induce the State committees to use the history 

yasis instead of the county basis? 

Mr. Betx. I think when you throw out the facts of the two systems 
and how they work, that your persuasion, if there be such, becomes 
automatic in your explanation. That is my own personal opinion. 

Mr. Poace. You mean that if I were explaining it they would decide 
that the county factor system was the better, and if you were ex- 
plaining it they would decide that the personal history was the better ? 

Mr. Brew, No, sir; I mean right the opposite. I think the explana- 
tion takes care of itself. I mean, when you fully explain the systems, 
that: it- becomés pretty apparent which system will do the best job. 
But_im the final analysis we left the selection of the system up to the 
local county committee. 

Mr. Poags. I can never agree with you that it becomes apparent 
which system will do the best job. Of course, I am the lone voice who 
has always been crying that the county factor system was a fairer 
system than the personal history system, in that it did not reward 
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the man who had caused this problem, and does not penalize the man 
who has diversified. 

_ The personal history system does both of those things which are, 
Mm my opinion, wicked. 

I understand from some practical reasons many counties are adopt- 
ing the personal history system. I am not falling out with people who 
did, because there are some monetary reasons why they adopted it in 
some counties, but to simply say that one system just automatically is 
better than the other is something else. i take it from your telling 
us there is no question but what the history basis is far superior to the 
— basis is what you are saying. I cannot agree with you on 
that. 

Mr. Bett. I think that the Department feels, and certainly I feel, 
that generally speaking in more counties than not, the history system 
put out allotments which are more equitable as between farms, than 
perhaps the cropland system. That does not mean that I think that 
there are not counties where the cropland system will do a fairly 
satisfactory job. Your high plain areas of Texas, the delta areas in 
many cases, the county can get out a good set of allotments under 
either system. We do lean towards the history system. 

Mr. Poace. I know you do. That I think is unfair. That I think 
is not warranted by the law, because I think the law intended clearly 
that these county committees should decide for themselves which 
system they wanted. I think that is fair—let them decide for them- 
selves. But when the Department encourages one system over the 
other, I think that is just exactly what Mr. Campbell is saying, that 
Washington influenced that county committee to adopt a system that 
may or may not have been for their best interests. I doubt that it was. 

Mr. Betu. I believe that if you would check with the State com- 
mittees—I know you will find that in our meeting with them we asked 
them to explain the pros and cons of both systems, but in the final 
analysis the State office was not to say to a county committee that, 
“You must adopt his system,” or “you must adopt this system.” 

Mr. Poaae. No, but they could readily intimate that it was greatly 
to their advantage. 

Mr. Betu. The fact is that we have some counties in every State, 
except 1 or 2, that have both systems. In some States we have more 
of them on one system than the other system. They are all disbursed 
among themselves, which I think indicates—— 

Mr. Poace. A lot of difference of opinions. 

Mr. Bett. A lot of difference of opinions. 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 

Mr. Betz. Right. 

Mr. Gatrutnes. While Mr. Bell is here, would you give us the 
figures that you have before you there ? 

Mr. Camppett. Mr. Bell, I do not want you to think that we think 
that you forced the State committee to force the county committees 
to do this thing.’ I know that you explained it to them, just as you did 
here today, but the State committee—I know two members of it—of 
our State committee—recommended this history basis, you know. 
That did not mean that they had to go on it, but they did. 

Mr. Betz. I am not surprised. 

Mr. Campset.. I want to say that I know that your record was just 
as you say. 
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Mr. Betu. Every State committeeman has his own personal opinion 
about which system will do the best job. They may have so recom- 
mended. I would not say that they did not. 

Mr. Campseityi. Mr. Turner is chairman of the soil conservation 
committee and has been for the life of the district. I mention him, 
because he has helped out in soil conservation work. He has 461 acres 
of cropland. He planted 97 acres last year in cotton—92.6 the year 
before; 64.9 the year before; 90, 90.26. He planted around 100 acres. 
He is cut to 55.8 acres. 

I am just using that as an illustration. Thatcutshimdown. He is 
geared up, you see, to raise cotton. 

Mr. Bex. What is the 3-year average? Do you have it? 

Mr. Campse.u. It would be about 90 acres. 

Mr. Beixt. And it has been cut to 55 acres. That is about the 
national average reduction, I would say. ' 

Of course, there is authority in the law for the county committee to 
use a portion of the county allotment to adjust individual allotments 
for a number of factors. One of those factors is crop rotation. If 
the county committee felt that this particular farmer was carrying on 
a better rotation than the other farms, by virtue of having reduced his 
cotton acres, and felt that he should be singled out more or less for 
having done such a good job, then they could give him some adjust- 
ment out of the county reserve. 

Mr. Poace. Except that they are always afraid to do it. 

Mr. Campsetu. I am just using this man as an example here, because 
he has practiced good farming operation. In a drought year you 
cannot make anything. We have not been able to, except out of 
cotton. This man has cattle. 

He has lost heavily in cattle. 

It does not seem to me like if we had to have the cropland basis he 
would have been cut any. He already had taken his cut. Now he is 
cut down to the point where it is almost impossible for him to do 
anything at all this time. 

Mr. Gatuines. Do you have any other particular figures? 

Mr. Campseiti. The county committee had already distributed 
everything. They were not in position to help him. I think they 
have about 1,000 acres left. 

Mr. Betz. Let me say this. Certainly I am one of the stronger 
advocates of diversification and soil conservation work and factors, 
as anybody could be. I think a farmer who diversifies his system and 
does not stick with one source of income over a period of years is 
going to find himself better off than if he tries to stick to one crop. 
That is my own personal opinion. 

Those who have diversified, although they have cut down their 
cotton, in most cases they have gone over into other crops, I suppose. 

Mr. Campsetu. You cannot get anything out of any other crop, 
Mr. Bell, not for the past 2 or 3 years during this drought. We have 
had three severe droughts—more severe than the ordinary. 

Mr. Garutnes. Soybean production has fallen off seriously. 

Mr. Campsect. He cannot get anything out of that, corn and the 
like. And also, the cattle, all of them, are down. There are no pas- 
tures. The pastures are burned up. They were last year. 

You mentioned Mr. Dawson. I know Mr. Malone in the Second 
National Bank. I worked with him in soil conservation. 
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The situation there in Texas is like it is in Arkansas. And it is 
like the Congressman from Oklahoma did state. 

We have had these droughts. We are already hurt. People are 
hanging on. 

Then, for us to lose 8,500 acres is worse. 

Last year you took care of us because it did not hurt us so badly last 
year, because you gave us extra cotton allotments, but this time it is 
reality. We are 8,500 acres short of what. we ought to have to be in 
line with other counties there that are doing the same kind of job. 
And it is on account of the BAE setup. 

Mr. Bexu. I am not in position to talk about that. 

Mr. Campsett, I really have to speak out here plain about it. We 
are hurt on account of figures. If we have that 8,500 acres, we would 
be able to go on. 

This bill that you have here will not help the situation like ours, 
unless you can take care of the inequities. Ot course, we could show 
where it is. You can see yourself. You can study these charts. You 
can look at the country. 

The people’s values of land are being lost to them. The farms are 
being placed in the position where they are inoperative, with no profit 
at all. People are losing their homes on account of something they 
are not at fault for. 

Mr. Poace. How would you suggest Congress do it? I think that 
we would all say “Yes,” that we would like to do just what you want 
done there. We would all like to see the inequities eliminated. But 
if we say to the State, “You are eliminating inequities”—I am not 
talking about Arkansas, because they did a much better job than the 
others—you have heard some remarks about some of these State com- 
mittees this morning—I think that you are bound to see what they 
are doing when we give them the discretion, when we give them the 
acreage, as in Texas. They have lots of acreage in Texas. So they 
raise the allotments of some of the counties of Texas to where they 
are higher than last year to correct inequities. 

We gave them the power to correct these inequities. And that is 
what they did with it. 

When we have had that experience in dealing with these people, of 
giving them power, and they use it that way, can you blame us for 

“ing reluctant to place more power in their hands? 

Mr. CamppeiL. You are exactly right. I would say this, that 35 
percent of the cropland provided—not give him any more than his 
3-year planting——-but give him a minimum of 35 percent, if he had 
been planting that much or more. 

This man, Mr. Turner, that I have just used as an example, he should 
not have been cut any. He had taken hiscut. He is down under where 
he cannot operate. 

Mr. Poace. Of course, we cannot say 35 percent in many counties. 
That is doubtless a very fair proposition in your county. 

Mr. Campsett. The history would be there. 

Mr. Poace. I mean, it is a matter of passing a law here. We cannot 
pass a law here and say that everybody is going to have 35 percent 
of what he planted in every county. 

Mr. Campsett. You would not give him that. If he had been 
planting 20 percent he would not get any more than that. 
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Mr. Poace. There are many counties that have to come way below 
the 35 percent. My county, for instance, which used to be a substan- 
tial crop county, ideo County—you know it. 

Mr. CampseLu. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. It got 25 percent of its cropland. 

Mr. Campsett. Maybe they would not get 25 percent, because they 
— be planting 10 or 15 percent. I did not think of raising it too 
much, 

Mr. Poace. They got 25 percent. That is based on what they had 
been planting. 

Mr. Campsety. It had been their history. Some counties go down 
much lower than that. 

Mr. Poage. Some counties in Texas go down to 5 percent. 

Mr. Campsetx. I do not think that it would hurt. I do not think 
it would affect it too much in our county if we had the 8,500 acres. 

Mr. ApernetHy. What percentage of the State allotment do your 
counties normally receive—your State percentage was what ? 

Your State allotment was 1,529,000? 

Mr. CampseL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apernetuy. How much of that did St. Francis County receive ? 

Mr. Campsety. 68,000. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. 68,000? 

Mr. Campset.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is about roughly 5 percent. 

I am just trying to see about that. You said that this would not do 
any good in that county. I am trying to figure that out right quickly 
in a rough fashion. 

How many farms in St. Francis County which had as much as 5 
acres or less of their highest planting last year—how many acres 
would it take in that county to solve that particular problem ? 

Mr. Campseti. Two hundred and twenty-nine is what the county 
committee says. 

Mr. Axsernetuy. This proposal would give St. Francis County— 
I mean, it would give the State of Arkansas 45,000 acres—to be ex- 
act, 45,891. It takes 8,465 acres to satisfy the 5-acre farmers in the 
State of Arkansas. That leaves 37,426 acres. Of that 8,000 acres 
your county would get 229 to start with. Then you would receive 
5 percent of the 37,400 acres. 

Mr. Gatuines. Here are the actual figures on that. 

Mr. Dowpy. That would be around 1,900. 

Mr. AperNetHYy. Your county would get only about 1,900 acres in 
addition. 

Mr. Campsety. Yes. 

Mr, Asernetuy. What you are trying to do, as I understand it, is 
to a your county allotment up to what it was last year; is that 
right 

Mr. CampsBELL. We would like to get that 8,500 acres back. 

Mr. AserNetuy. In other words, you have 8,500 acres less this year 
than last year? 

Mr. Campsett., We have 17,000 acres less. We had that extra acre- 
age. You gave us that last year. 

Mr. Apernetuy. You had 17,000 acres? 

Mr. Campsetu. It is 17,000 acres less now, but if we had the 8,500 
acres, it would help. 
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Mr. AperNetuy. You understand what this bill proposes to do. It 
takes care of the 5-acre farmer, and then it puts the remaining acreage 
down to the county on the basis of their normal 5-year history. Your 
county would get in all about 2,100 acres out of it. 

Mr. Garuines. 2,197 acres total. That is what it is. 

Mr. Betz. May I interject this thought? I believe that it would 
break down the leftover on the 5-year average. The bill would break 
down the leftover on the basis of present county allotment apportion- 
ment which would be a little bit different. 

Mr. AsernetHy. It would be even less for his county. 

Mr. Betz. That is right. 

Mr. AserNetTHy. Because they have taken some acreage from your 
county for trends and given it to other counties. 

Mr. Betx. I thought that point ought to be cleared up in the record, 
because we might run into it some day. 

Mr. Campsetn. This will help the next time. We are getting lower 
and lower all of the time on account of this thing. 

Mr. Asernetuy. It will happen. Where does your State committee 
sit; in Little Rock ? 

Mr. Campsexy. Yes. 

Mr. Asernetuy. If you are not sitting at the door, telling them 
that your are tired of their taking the acreage away 

Mr. Campse.y. Thirty-two of us went over there. It was too late. 
They had distributed it. They told us that there was nothing they 
could do. They recognized in that letter what they did tous. They 
said that they wished they had held acreage back, but they did not 
dothat. It would be all right if we did not hurt so bad. 

Mr. AserNetHy. That is the reason I feel that this trend thing 
should be taken out of the law or, at least, a limitation be put on it 
as to the amount a State committee can use for that purpose. 

In the State of Texas alone they have just practically wrecked 
east Texas and central Texas this year with the use of trends. The 
facts are that the moving base takes care of trends. It is reflected 
in the base. 

If the county’s plantings go up, their history goes up. If it goes 
down, their history goes down. And if it goes down, you certainly 
should not be shoved down further, because he has been willing to 
or has been forced to, for some reason, to plant less cotton. 

Mr. CampsE.u, Let me say one thing about that 35 percent proposi- 
tion. Of course, this may be wishful thinking. Say that a man has 
1,000 acres. And 350 acres are in cotton. The only cash that you 
could get anything out of. To keep his land from growing up and 
having to be worked over later at a big cost, he has to plow it up 
and put something on it. And if he does that at the expense of the 
cotton, that is one thing. So when you get a situation where you have 
- enough of a cash crop to control that total acreage, you have people 

nancing. 

Mr. Asernetuy. Some of these things that we are talking about 
now actually are foreign to the issue before us. 

Mr. Campsett. I realize that. 

Mr. AserNetHy. We are dealing with the operation of the basic 
law now. Actually, the problem before the committee is the question 
of how much of the national allotment should be increased for 1955, 
to whom it should go, and in what quantities in order to heal our 
present trouble. 
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- Mr. Campsety. You certainly want to take into consideration the 
inequities where they can be shown. 
r, ABERNETHY. Definitely so. 

Mr. Camperett, We have the sharecroppers. I think I ought to 
say this. We have sharecroppers. That has been mentioned here 
today. When I got back home they would say, “Well, did you 
ee that—did you say anything about that?” 

feel that I should. They are just as needy for some employment 
as the landowner. I have always tried to help and encourage them. 
I know what it means to have landowners. We have a lot of land- 
owners in our county. We have maybe more in proportion than in 
other counties, but we do have these tenants on the farms. The only 
a they can do anything with is cotton. 

We have already evidence here that there is a great number who 
have to move off unless something is done here. Then those people 
have no place to go. : 


They should be recognized as citizens. 

Everybody cannot own a factory. Everybody cannot own a farm. 
But farmers on farms can be tenants or laborers. 

I thought that I should say that before I ended. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Campbell, right at this point, I would like to 
read a telegram from Forrest City, Ark., dated February 10, 1955, 
directed to me, and I quote : 


At a countywide meeting of the St. Francis County Farm Bureau held Feb- 
ruary 7, 1955, in Forrest City, Ark., a resolution was unanimously passed to 
urge relief of the prevailing hardships in the county due to insufficient cotton 
allotments. 

“Be it resolved, That the entire membership of the St. Francis County Farm 
Bureau endorse the resolution to provide for more cotton acres for St. Francis 
County because of the fact that St. Francis County has been discriminated 
against through Mr. MecPeek’s BAE office and has St. Francis County several 
thousand acres under the true planted acres. Also St. Francis County has been 
discriminated against because of our compliance with requested diversification, 
and 8,500 acres has been removed from St. Francis County to distribution in 
the State reserve. Because of trends established by Mr. MePeek, who used 
erroneous history figures. 

‘We feel that the Federal Government cannot afford to penalize a group of 
farmers for cooperating with a request for diversification. St. Francis County 
farmers are faced with a hardship because of their cooperating. 

“There are farmers in St. Francis County that will be unable to get financed 
with such small allotments as now exist. 

“We feel that the fact is overlooked that large plantations are made up of 
dozens of families, whose livelihood is dependent directly on the acreage 
allotted to the plantations. There has been no provision made for hardship 
cases within a large farm, while small farms have been more adequately 
provided for. 

“We want our Representatives and Senators to realize the seriousness of 
the situation which prevails in St. Francis County and we hereby request that 
you do everything possible to relieve these hardship cases. 

“W. H. Hughey, Chairman, Hughes, Ark., St. Francis County Farm 
Bureau Cotton Committee ; W. W. Draper, Jr., Member, Forrest 
City, Ark., Thomas McDaniel, Member, Forrest City, Ark.” 


Mr. Campsety. Here is a letter from Joe C. Hardin, president of 
the Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation. It is addressed to Mr. 


Charles B. Shuman, president, American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Chicago, Ill. And I will read it: 


Dear Mr. SHUMAN: Apparently the allocation of cotton acreage in St. Francis 
County, Ark., has created some hardship cases as a result of having given some 
producers insufficient cotton acreage for an economic operation. 


58336—55——_9 
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If legislation can be worked out to give those hardship cases some relief 
without violating the policy of the American Farm Bureau Federation in refer- 
ence to cotton acreage control sufficiently strengthen to hold down the supply 
to the extent that our support program can be continued. I feel that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation should give its support to the working out 
and passage of such legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
Joe C. Harprn, President. 

Mr. Asperneruy. Who signed that? 

Mr. Campse.n. Joe Hardin. He is president of the farm bureau. 

Mr. Anernetuy. Of course, the American Farm Bureau Federation 
went on record opposing more acres for any purpose. 

Mr. CampBe.u. Yes. He sent this to me since then. I do not know 
whether they will help or not. They do not seem as interested as 
our people who are working with the farmers. That is the way it 
appears tome. Of course, the local farm bureau—you have that tele- 
gram that you just read from them. 

Can you think of anything else that I should say here? 

Mr. Garurnges. You have covered it very well, sir. 

You have a serious problem in St. Francis County. I hope that you 
did not overlook anything that you want to bring out. 

Mr. Campsetu. I want to say this, that the banks have been large 
suppliers of money for the farm people and are and will continue 
to be, but every year now, for the last 3 years, during this drought 
period, and in 1955 it will be increased greatly, there is no telling how 
much credit will have to be furnished by the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. That is alarming to me. 

Mr. Garuines. Have you been making a lot of loans through your 
bank to the individual farmers in St. Francis County ? 

Mr. Camppetu. That is all we do. It is farm business. Of course, 
the merchants are affected the same. They are tied up in the farming. 
Whatever happens to the farmer affects them. 

Mr. Gatrutnes. What do you think will be the reduction in the St. 
Francis County income? 

Mr. Campsetu. I would hesitate to estimate. It is the darkest pic- 
ture we have ever faced. When you start a man out and know that 
he cannot make it, you have a situation that is appalling. I do not 
think that you could really estimate what it means, because you see, 
17,000 acres less than last year is what we have. We needed every 
acre we had last year for the economy. This cut that we are taking 
is so much more in proportion to the rest of the area that it sets us 
aside there. I imagine you cannot believe it, that it is that way. 

Mr. Garurnes. Did you want to read any of those figures into the 
record to show us how many acres you have lost—the total of that 
18,000 ? 

Mr. Cameseun. Let us put that in. That is around 17,000 acres 
that we have lost; that is, from last year it is less than that. 

Mr. Garutnes. That is from last year? 

Mr. Camppetu. And then we lost 8,500 acres in addition. 
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(‘The tabulation is as follows :) 


Tabulation of basic acreage data and computation of 1955 upland cotton acreage 
allotments—Arkansas 





























| | | 

|1948 acreage; 1950 CSS | 1951 AMS | 1952 AMS | 1953 CSS 

County in cultiva- | measured | planted planted | measured 

tion July 1 acreage acreage | acreage acreage 
Cree eo * eee ete Y 107, 100 78, 241 133,000 | 125, 000 | 140, 536 
MOI re hactiomnus cose ecckc de le 152, 100 108, 958 162,000 | 150,000 | 160, 805 
i geR ee ctr hse ss 56, 000 41, 711 | 66, 500 | 57, 500 61, 634 
pO Ne IRE, Sn Macao dn ee aN 83, 000 64, 176 | 92, 000 | 86, 500 | 104, 285 
Meat sis occ bask cuL MET EGET 283, 000 220,787 | 304,000 | 278,000 | 304, 924 
Ne cs Gye) . 112, 000 79, 516 126, 000 127,000 | 135, 091 
Mra reste ase So ose ct 116, 000 93,305 | 143,000 130, 000 | 142, 682 
5” ES ee aa 107, 100 81, 383 | 114, 000 104, 000 | 105, 472 
| SEO S Oe Se wee 48, 700 36, 756 62, 500 | 62, 500 64, 747 
TOU a a 59, 000 43, 964 61, 000 56, 500 61, 567 

| i 

| 1955 com- | Excess, | State com- s 

Connie 1948-53 | puted | 1952-53 | 1952-53 | mittee ad- pon ne 

: average county average over justment | allotment 

allotment | 1948-53 | for trends | " 

Achlbeptnalniilnd dian seabed cds Shoe | Foe ncks hidisdoul oa 
OVORIIONE 5 ens ; 116, 776 | 75, 159 | 132, 768 | 15, 992 11, 526 86, 685 
Ortlieb. So don sees ki: 146, 773 | 94,466 | 155, 402 | 8, 629 6, 219 100, 685 
CMs). Banas cunciconu dered 56, 669 36, 473 | 59, 567 2, 898 2, 089 38, 562 
bila apie 85, 992 | 55, 346 95, 392 9, 400 6, 775 62, 121 
Mississippi 278, 142 179, 018 291, 462 13, 320 9, 600 | 188, 618 
Phillips __ 115, 921 74, 609 | 131, 045 15, 124 10, 901 85, 510 
Poinsett _.- .- 124, 998 80,451 | 136, 341 | 11, 343 8, 175 | 88, 626 
St. Francis 102, 391 | 65, 901 | 104, 736 | 2, 345 1, 690 | 67, 591 
PENAL i055 52... chonlpeins 55, 041 | 35, 425 | 63, 623 8, 582 6, 186 41, 611 
Weserall.........--0-.--5 445 56,406 | 36, 304 | 59, 033 | 2, 627 1, 893 | 38, 197 








Mr, Garuines. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Hacen. Mr. Campbell, do you have any 5-acre farms in St. 
Francis County ? 

Mr. Campsexy. It will take that 229 acres, I understand, to bring 
those up. 

Mr. Hagen. How many 5-acre farms do you estimate you have? 

Mr. Campsetu. I wonder if it tells that in the table? 

Mr. Garutneés. I do not know if we have that information here. 

We know how many are suffering. We have that information. 
There will be 209 farms in St. Francis County that would get an in- 
crease, provided that the proposed legislation is enacted, and it would 
give them 227.2 total acres, according to this tabulation here, which 
would be approximately an acre to the farm. 

Mr. Hagen. Mr. Campbell, did your local committee, in distribut- 
ing its acreage in the county, first set aside acres for the 5-acre 
farmers ? 

Apparently they did not? 

Mr. Campse.t. I understood that they did that. You notice that 
telegram says more. 

r. Hacen. Did they—if they did, there would not be acres needed 
to take care of your 5-acre farmers. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 229 acres would be mighty little for that. 

Mr. Hagen. I mean, if in your original allotment for 1955 you had 
enough acres, if they had all been given to the 5-acre farmers, would 
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that have meant that they would have gotten 5 acres or their highest 
planting ¢ 

Mr. CaMPpELL. Yes. 

Mr. Hacen. So your county committee did not ? 

Mr. Campsect. I guess that is a fact. I would have thought it 
real have been even more than that, because we have a lot of small 

arms. 

Mr. Hacen. Under the law the county committee could have made 
firm provision for the 5-acre farmer. In my district, for example, 
they took care of the farmers up to 15 acres. 

Mr. Campseti. That is what they should have done with us, be- 
cause 5 acres are not enough for a man. 

Mr. Hacen. Why did they not do it? 

Mr. Campsetu. I do not know. 

Mr. Hacen. These people are going off the land. Why did not 
the local people think of that when they parceled out the acreage? 

Mr. Campsett. They get that 5-acre Siena They are on the 
land. They are living in their homes, you know. They would not 
leave. They are not the ones that are leaving. Of course, some of 
them will leave, but the exodus from the farm is caused by somebody 
saying, “You have to move off, because I have nothing for you.” 

Mr. Hagen. You are talking of the sharecroppers ? 

Mr. Camrse.u. Yes, sir, the man who owns the farm will not leave 
unless he can find a place in a factory. He will stay there and farm 
those 5 acres. 

Mr. Hagen. What is your largest farm in the area ? 

Mr. Camesett. The largest farm in the county ? 

Mr. Hagen. In terms of acreage; the largest ownership. 

Mr. Campseti. Maybe 2,500 acres. That is down in the delta, 
close to Hughes. 

Mr. Hagen. Your county committee took care of him before they 
took care of the 5-acre farmer, is that not right? 

Mr. Campsetn. They gave him on the history basis. They worked 
it out on a history basis. 

Mr. Asernetuy. If you will let me interrupt, if they gave that 
5-acre farmer any extra acreage, they took it away from the very one 
he referred to. 

Mr. Campsety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. They gave the 2,500-acre farmer the same considera- 
tion on a history basis that they gave the 5-acre farmer. 

Mr. Anernetuy. After they had taken out the reserve. 

Mr. Hacen. They did not take care of that 5-acre farmer. Did 
they take out a reserve which they allocated to the 5-acre farmer ? 

Mr. Camppeut. I understood they took care of the 5-acre man in the 
beginning. I do not know why they had 209 acres there. 

Mr. Aprernetuy: Which cut the other farmer down just that much. 

Mr. Camrsety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. Why are there then 5-acre farmers who did not get 
taken care of ? 

Mr. Camrse... That is something that I do not know about. If that 
is all it takes, that is a small figure. They did a pretty good job with 
the small farmer. You see, we need that 8,500 acres back. e need 
more than that. 
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Mr. Hagen. I wonder if you could get the picture as to what was 
done with the reserve—how much reserve was taken and what was 
done with it, first, and give that information to Mr. Gathings, so that 
we can have it in the record? 

Mr. Campsety. We will call today and get that. 

_ (The information requested was not received in time to be included 
in the printed hearings.) 

Mr. Hagen. What percentage of your acres, in addition to the 5-acre 
farms, are farmed on a sharecrop basis? 

Mr. Campsetw. To estimate that, I do not know, but where you have 
a large farm under one ownership, it is either renters who rent that 
farm, and they have sharecroppers, or day-laborers, or if the farmer 
Just operates:it himself, it is sharecroppers or day labor. 

Mr. Hagen. Are most of these sharecroppers and 5-acre farmers 
Negro or white? 

Mr. Campsecy. Both. 

Mr. Hagen. About 50-50, or what? 

Mr. CampsetL. The Negro population is as much as the white in 
our county. So I would think it would be about equal. 

Mr. Hacen. About equal? 

Mr. Campseth. Yes. 

Mr. Hagen. What do you diversify, when you diversify down 
there—what do you raise? 

Mr. Campsecy. Cattle. That is one of the crops. And soybeans is 
another one. Corn is another one. And pasture lands for the cattle. 

Soybeans was a pretty good crop in a wet year, but in a dry year 
you cannot do a thing with it. We have lost everything that we 
put into it almost in the last 3 years on soybeans. 

And that was true with anything else that we planted, except cotton. 

Mr. Hagen. Would you be for a provision in the law which would 
make it mandatory on these county committees to set aside a 10 per- 
cent reserve which would be used first for the 5-acre farms? 

Mr. Campsety. I think that 5 acres is little enough for any farmer; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. Would you agree with a Seti ns that the law should 

uire the county committees to do that 
r. Campsecy. You cannot do anything with less than 5 acres. 
They ought to have more. 

Mr. AGEN. Do you favor stripping the State committee of this 
power to use the State reserve for trends? 

Mr, Campsett. Yes, sir; I do not think that we should have any 
more trends the way we have been treated over there. 

I want us to get back our 8,500 acres, some way or other. I would 
not want it frozen to the point where we cannot get ourselves back 
to the point where we need to be. We can show the figures here that 
this thing has been done just with figures. 

We want to get that back. 

Mr. Hagen. You have an argument with the Department about 
that; the number of acres that were planted. 

Mr. Campse.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hagen. And the figures with respect thereto. 

Mr. Campsety. I will talk to them. 


58336—55——10 
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Mr. Hacen. There is another problem of the State committees al- 
locating these acres from the State reserve on the basis of the trends 
and you apparently have suffered something in ‘that regard, too. 

Mr. Campsett. That is where we suffer. 

Mr. Hacen. You maintain not only a miscaleulation by the Agri- 
cultural Department, but also the fact that the committee decided 
they would make an allocation on that trend basis? 

Mr. Campsecy. That is right. 

Mr. Hagen. Would you favor stripping the State committee of 
that authority to use that trend calculation ? 

Mr, Campse.u. Yes, sir; I would. 

Mr. Hagen. I want to ask you a hypothetical question. You are a 
banker; are you not? 

Mr; CampseLn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hacen. Just assume, for example, that the Federal Govern- 
ment or the State government has life and death control over the busi- 
ness of banking, and you started a bank up in your county and there 
were already three banks there, and you started a fourth bank. At 
the end of 3 years of suecessful operation they came to you and said, 
“Mr. Campbell, there are too many banks in this county, You better 
= banking. You are the youngster in this banking business here. 

hese other people have been in it for 20 years.” 

Would you favor such a proposition ? 

Mr. Camppett. That would not be fair. They should not let me go 
into it unless they are going to let me continue, of course. 

Mr. Garuines. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Dowvy. Mr. Campbell mentioned awhile ago people could not 
imagine the situation that he is in up there. I can imagine it very 
well. You know the county that I was talking about awhile ago. 
Last year the entire county, the average permitted for all of the 
farms in the county was 10 acres. Just to put it straight across, to 
divide the county allotment between all of the cotton ecu. that 
would give you 10 acres apiece. 

This year it is 7 acres. In other words, that county could not lose 
17,000 acres, because that is all it had—all it was given. 

Mr. Campse.tt. You know, we do not have any manufacturing in 
our county. We just have that cotton. That. is the only thing that 
we depend upon. 

Mr. Dowpy. These people are pretty much in the same shape. A 
lot of them are planting pine trees, because they cannot make a living 
off of it—they are just starting to raise pulpwood and timber. 

I tell you, there would be a lot of hallelujahs in east Texas if you 
bast enough acreage there to give a minimum of 15 acres to a cotton 

armer. 


Mr, Anernerny. Let me get a point in here that my friend, Mr. 
Hagen, touched on. He just gave 7 one-half of the point. . I do not 


know whether you got the point of his question or not. 

Suppose they had 4 banks in your sages 5 years ago, and you 
went in the banking business at that time, which gave your county 5 
banks. At that time there was enough business in the county to 
justify five banks, but the law said, “Next year, or the next, to the next 
year if the business goes down, you must close down your. new, bank.” 

That is on the other side of it. 
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Mr. Camrpett. Yes, sir; I can see that. I thought that there was 
something there. 

Mr. Aserneruy. He did not tell you that when those California 
boys were not planting cotton that there was a law on the books that 
they would have to go out of business when and if they once got. in. 
He also did not tell you when they built all of those gins out there, 
that they represented to the Government they would not be in the busi- 
ness long, so they got accelerated amortization certificates on their 
taxes for the purpose of paying for those gins. 

Mr. Garuincs. Before you leave the starid, Mr. Campbell, I want 
to ask your opinion as to the best way to distribute 3 percent of the 
basic county allotments, if this committee were to enact such a pro- 
posal. We would have in Arkansas 45,891 acres. Out of that 45,891 
acres it would require 8,465 acres to take care of the 5-acre provision 
that has been discussed, which would leave us the difference between 
8,465 and 45,891, which would give give us about, 37,000 acres less. 

How do you think it would be equitable and proper to distribute 
that acreage to where it is needed in Arkansas? 

Mr. Campsety. The inequities should be allowed to be presented to 
somebody, I do not know who it would be. 

In the case like we have here, they put.the allotment out too quickly, 
They understand it now. I believe that we would be safe if you did 
put it in somebody’s hands there in our State to examine the hardship 
cases. It seems to me like the State committee would be the only one 
that could give that authority, first, to look into hardship cases. It 
ought to be distributed to the inequities. 

Mr. Gatruines. The question is, What is a hardship case? 

Mr. Campsett. Inequities, instead. 

Mr. GaTurnes. Something that we ought to consider is how to 

o about determining whether a particular case is a hardship case 
in the eyes of the officials who will be responsible for allocating the 
acreage. 

Mr. Campsetn. I would not know how to do that, except that you 
have to give it to somebody and to trust them, but to make it plain 
that it is to be used first for the inequities where they can be shown. 

Mr. Gatuines. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Dowpy. You certainly have to trust somebody. The letters that 
I get from the farmers in my district do not trust anybody. 

r. Campsett. That is about the way they are beginning to feel. 

Mr. Warts. I have been trying to find out something about this cot- 
ton business for the last day or 2. You have been speaking about tak- 
ing that extra acreage in your State of Arkansas and distributing it. 
Do I understand you to mean that you would break it down and divide 
it up evenly among the counties, or according to the history in the 
counties—how are you going to break that acreage down ? 

Mr. Campsett. What you would do would be to relieve situations 
where inequities can be shown and impossible cases for operation. If 
you vote the acreage, if you just give it out proportionately, like it 
was given out before, it will not work. What I am trying to do is to 
make a case here to show that we are discriminated against, and that 
we get our proportionate part. 

If we do, it will not help us very much. The county that has maybe 
enough or a little bit more than they possibly need, if they get part of 
it, that would not be fair, I do not think. 
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Mr. Warts. Did I follow you, then, that after the 5-acre man has 
been satisfied, that then the State committee should itself distribute 
the peer of the acreage where the State committee deems it is neéded 
more ¢ 

Mr. Camppety. I would think so, with instructions to straighten out 
the inequities. 

Mr. Warts. But that same State committee that you are going to 
turn that over to is the one that you are complaining about adopting 
a procedure that has hurt you. 

r. Campse.u. I think that they understand it now. They see 
how bad it is, and they say that they wish they had held the acreage 
back, in sufficient quantity to have taken care of 1t. 

Mr. Warts. I think that you can visualize that it will be right diffi- 
cult to work out some procedure to do it that will be equitable. 

Mr. Campsety. I think the State committee would have to be 
trusted, since they know the facts. They did not know them before, 
that is, how bad it was. They will do so. 

Mr. Garuines. They are beginning to see the light now ? 

Mr. Campsety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gaturnes. I have several telegrams and letters and documents 
here that I shall ask consent to have inserted in the record at this 

int. 

An The documents are as follows :) 
BLYTHEVILLE, ARK., February 8, 1955. 
E. C. GATHINGS, 

Member of Congress, House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The county committee discussed your wire relative to tenants leaving cotton 
farms in this county and concluded there is a reduction of between 10 and 20 
pereent in number of tenants and sharecroppers on farms in this county as com- 


pared with this time a year ago. . 
H. C, KNAPPENBERGER. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION COM MITTEE, 
Paragould, Ark., February 2, 1955. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gatuines: In response to your telegram regarding the number of 
tenants leaving farms due to reduced cotton acreage we wish to advise that the 
best we can determine there are approximately 15 such cases in Greene County. 

However, we are having a number of owners of small farms in this county 
advising us that unless they can get additional cotton they will lose their farms 
or will be forced to leave the farm and obtain public work. As you know, most 
of the farms in Greene County are small owner-operated farms and depend 
wholly upon cotton as their cash crop. The reduction in cotton acreage has 
greatly reduced their cash income and the cost of living is such that a large 
number of farm owners in this county have indicated to us that it may be neces- 
sary for them to leave the farm and seek other employment. 

Very truly yours, 


GEORGE COLLIER, 
Chairman, Greene County ASC Committee. 
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i ARKANSAS REAL Estate ASSOCIATION, : 
Paragould, Ark., February 8, 1955. 
Cotton Allotment Program 1955 


Hon.-E. C. GaTHINes, 

Member of Congress, Chairman, Cotton Subcommittee, 
House Committee on Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
’ ‘My Dear ConGressMAN: Farmers living in the alluvial Mississippi Valley are 
diligently searching for a solution to the economic plight facing them under 
the above caption program. In ‘spite of past experiences brought about by 
affecting crop-control programs enacted by Congress, they are looking to you 
leaders in Washington to lend a helping hand in an effort to expedite the 
dilemma now facing them. 

Many feel, that to some extent, there has been some bungling by erroneous 
reports you receive from too many men sitting behind desks who do not have any 
comprehension or factual knowledge in the tilling of the soil. The rank and 
file of those have been successful in farm operations should be in position to 
render a much more positive service. It appears farmers are supposed to listen 
to those in far away places for their guidance of their destinies and not to 
be heard. This is a reflection upon their intellect. A blacksmith never attempts 
to tune a piano. How helpless and foolish we mortals have become. Wishful 
thinking is substituted for initiative. 

While we are aware you have, and are giving much thought and study to 
agriculture, nevertheless, a program enacted into law by data supplied through 
the grass roots route undoubtedly would prove more practical and beneficial 
than groping in the dark. 

False impressions have crept into the minds of many urban people who 
believe that because of farm prices and parity payments, living costs have 
skyrocketed. Such prejudice built up against the farmer could never be farther 
from the truth. For example; the sweetpotato, the grower usually receives 
about $2.50 per bushel. The grocer in turn sells to the consumer ranging in 
price from 11 cents to 16 cents per pound or $6.60 to $9.60 per bushel. Other 
farm commodities likewise carry heavy markup. Therefore, Government plans 
to guarantee the grower a fair profit is nonexistent. 

No program based upon 'a spread of crop statistics of crop yields and price 
for_a spread of 3eto 4 years rather than a spread of at least 10 years, will not 
reveal, nor reflect, a true picture. 

Large and small farmers alike are slowly but surely headed for financial 
doom if the present program is continued. Drastic cuts not: only create 
surplus labor but totally destroy any subsequent planning for fear of Govern- 
ment interference. 

Thousands of marginal farmers have been forced to leaye the farms ta 
seek employment elsewhere. Much to their chagrin they find because of their 
improper training and age regulations few job are offered. The only course 
to follow is to look to State and Federal welfare benefits for their sustenance. 
The answer, more taxes for those less unfortunate. 
. Those who remain on farms are receiving cotten allotments as low as 2 to 

acres per each 40 acres in cultivation, Others are receiving from 7 acres 
to 16 acres per each 40 acres. New Mexico, Arizona, and California—well, my 
arithmetic gives no answer. Why the discrimination? It would seem that 
an equal acreage to each adapted. acre for the growing of cotton and regardless 
of history would alleviate some hardships. It appears under the present system, 
the man who is capable of telling the greatest falsehood receives the greatest 
allotment. This malady program is forcing the small farmer to lie on the 
bed of failure and continue to take the medicine prescribed in Washington for 
his ills, while big business rides on tinted clouds. 

A number of landowners have gone to heavy expense in the clearing of new 
lands at costs of $90 per acre. Other costs, such as machinery, seed, feed, fer- 
tilizer, and increased taxes, only to be informed by local committees they will 
not.receive 1 single acre allotment for cotton nor are they entitled to it, This is 
more serious than meets the eye. Realism and action are the words to follow. 

Farmers today are more heavily in debt than a decade ago. You perhaps will 
not agree. The merchant and the banker will verify this. New lands are not 
to be considered. ‘The motto seems to say, let’s discourage rather than en- 
courage, for having done improvements for our country and for the benefit 
of the rapidly growing population. Much of this land is too high in fertility 
and cost to justify heavy appropriations for the construction of dams and lakes 
for tourists and sportsmen. 
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Large and middle-class landowners, that because of heavy investments herein 
before recited, are now operating by day labor. Here again forcing well de- 
serving farmers to work under the supervision of others instead of their own 
individuality. 

Landowners with large farm investments bitterly resent that no choice is 
offered in voting for parity payments except with same power exercised by 
renter who in many instances has no investments other than his labor as the 
man who owns the land. Congress, of course, enacting the law to control acre- 
age. This means that many landowners would be only be too pleased to dis- 
pose of their holdings were it not for the income tax that would be involved. 

You are familiar with conditions existing in the South and the usual type 
of weather conditions which prevail during the seasons. Thus you will agree 
that the only dependable cash crop, rice excepted, is cotton, the resistant plant 
to drought. The 3 successive years of disastrous droughts proves this point that 
our salvation from further devastation came as the result of our cotton. 

Speaking from personal experience, our agency processes farm loans, During 
the past 2 years applications for these loans have increased 60 percent. Please 
note: Rejections of these applications have increased 27 percent, principally 
because potential returns from the farms does not justify loan approvals, 

We believe a reformed program is most urgent now and not the course of 
“wait ’n see attitude” as some seem to approve. Any reduction less than 21 mil- 
lion is too little and too late. Foreign countries cast their eagle eyes toward 
America and when we reduce, they increase yields, creating further surpluses 
by means and ways taught them by own promoters in further use of machinery. 
Demand use of American cotton in lieu of millions of cash doles to be used 
elsewhere. 

In conelusion, and speaking only as an individual member of the Arkansas 
Real Estate Association and not for its other members, kindly accept these re- 
marks as unselfish in purpose but only as I see them at this time. 

» Very sincerely yours, 
A. D. Wrieur. 





UnitTep STates DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION ([OMMITTEE, 
Marion, Ark., February 4, 1955. 
Re your telegram, February 2, 1955. 


Hon. EB. C. GATHINGS, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sire: In regard to your telegram of February 2, 1955, there are lots 
of cases where tenants have had to leave the farm, but it would be hard to 
make an estimate of the number. 

There is a trend in this area to use more machinery, which is causing some 
to have to move. There is definitely some displacement, due to the drastic reduc- 
tion from last year, but it seems that the reduction is causing the tenants to re- 
ceive so little acreage, it works a great hardship on them, but most producers 
are trying to hold their tenants, if at all possible. 

Very truly yours, 
ALLEN H. NEELY, 
Chairman, ASC County Committee. 


Untirep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION COM MITTEE, 
% Marianna, Ark., February $, 1955. 
Hon. E. C. GATHTNGs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: As suggested in your telegram the Lee County 
committee has made a quick survey of the number of tenants who have left 
the farm due to reduced cotton acreage. It would take considerable time 
to give specific examples. 

We have found that only a small percentage have actually left the farm, how- 
ever, many of them are staying on the farm without enough ‘acreage to ade- 
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quately support their families, and many of them who are staying are expecting 
to work by the day. 
Yours truly, 


THOs. GrstT, 
Chairman, Lee County ASC Committee. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
February 3, 1955. 
Hon. E. C. GaTHINGs, 
House of Representatives, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConeressMAN GATHINGS: As requested in your wire of today we have 
surveyed the situation in Craighead County and from the information received 
there will be 34 tenants leaving farms due to reduced cotton acreage allotments 
in 1955. The income of many small farmers will be greatly reduced because of 
the reduction in the cotton acreage. 

We appreciate your interest in this matter and should you desire further 
information, please contact us. 

With sincere best wishes, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
W. R. Writs, 
Chairman, Craighead ASC County Committee. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
Piggott, Ark., February 2, 1955. 
Re telegram of February 2, 1955: James T. Huggins, Chairman 


Hon. EB. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE GATHINGS: With reference to the above telegram we 
submit the following: 

We, the undersigned members of the Clay County ASC Committee, estimate 
that there are at least 87 families that produced cotton in 1954 who are now 
without a cotton crop for 1955. This information is arrived at on the basis of 
three families to a community. It is to our knowledge that some communities 
will exceed this figure. 

We estimate 168 day laborers are now displaced as a result of rigid acreage 
control. These are people who were regularly employed, such as tractor drivers, 
maintenance men, etc. They are the head of the family, and the livelihood of the 
family depends on their income. 

LovuI£ ERMERT, 
Vice Chairman. 
VERNON MORGAN, 
Regular Member. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
Wynne, Ark., February 7, 1955. 
Hon, E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: In obtaining information relative to your wired request for the 
number of tenants who will be moved due to the reduction of cotton acres, the 
committee contacted county lending agencies and several of the larger land- 
owners in the county and on the basis of this information it is estimated that 
approximately 225 families will be forced to leave the farms they now live on. 

A report was obtained from the Arkansas Power & Light Co. serving Tyronza 
Township, one of the largest cotton producing sections, showed that they have 
removed 180 meters since allotments were released and at least 150 were cotton 
tenants. This does not take into consideration the farms served by REA in this 
township. 
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We are enclosing several specific cases as basis for our estimate emphasizing 
that your indicated need for haste in obtaining this report did not allow time to 
make a complete coverage of the county. 

Yours very truly, 
GROVER TYER, 
Chairman, ASC County Committee. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FarMers’ HoMe ADMINISTRATION, 
Wynne, Ark., February 4, 1955. 
Mr. RonnIE SALLINGs, 
ASO Administrator, Wynne, Ark. 


Dear Mr. SALuines: This will confirm our telephone conversation this morn- 
ing concerning the probable reduction of tenant farmers in this county as the 
result of statutory cotton acreage allotments this year. 

_On the basis of the information obtained through our contacts with farmers, 
it is estimated that at least 100 families in Cross County will be unable to 
continue to farm as tenant farmers this year because of the reduction in cotton 
acreage allotment and because of their present financial circumstances as the 
result of past production and economic disasters. 

While the above information is not based on any survey, it is an estimate 
based on the best information we have. 

Yours very truly, 
Rosert D. Driiport, 
County Supervisor. 


First State BANK, 
Parkin, Ark., February 5, 1955. 
Cross County A. 8S. C. CoMMITTEE, 
Wynne, Ark. 

GENTLEMEN: Due to drastic reductions in cotton-acreage allotments for this 
year, there are cases where the producers are compelled to rework their entire 
farm program. The acreage allotted was not sufficient to produce a decent 
living or actual needs for the number of families on their particular farms. 
Therefore it has been necessary for these families to search for a living in some 
other profession. 

As you well know, landlords, landowners, tenants, and sharecroppers, alike, 
have had drastic repercussions for the past. few years due to the drought. This 
cannot be overcome by continuous reductions in acreage of the overall farm 
program. 

Your continuous support will be greatly appreciated by all concerned, 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. G. D. Carter, Brecutive Vice President, 





H. L. (Roy) Corpren, Inc., 
Parkin, Ark., February 5, 1955. 
Re Contract K-84, 
Unrrep States. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
A. 8. and 0. Committee, 
Post Office Bor 340, Wynne, Ark. 

Dear Sirs: Since my cotton allotment of 385 acres came out, reducing acreage 
from 475 acres planted and harvested in 1954, I have dropped 3 croppers— 
Stella Jones, 4. acres; Melvina Jones, 12 acres; E, T. Hopkins, 14 acres—and 
will have to decide upon about 4 more of the larger families for whom I do not 
have cotton acres under the present setup. 

I only planted 85 acres to rice last year even though I had enough ground for 
a full size crop but thought best to put in a small crop and acquire the know- 
how and spread out this year. Now I have a rice allotment of 35 acres and 
have not decided whether I think that would be profitable or not, even though 
the water supply has been arranged for. 
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The cultivated acres in my farm is 1,426 acres which includes 150 acres 
cleared last fall at a cost of $9,400 for clearing and ditching, and this ground 
has been flat broken and is about ready to plant. 

Yours truly, 


H. L. CorpRen, 


Rep Bup PLANTATION, 
Cepar Rince Stock Farm, 
Parkin, Ark., February 5, 1955. 
Cross County A. S. C. CoMMITTEE, 
Wynne, Ark, 

GENTLEMEN: I wish to call to your .attention a very serious displacement of 
labor which is the result of the heavy cut in acreage allotment. 

In 1954 my cotton allotment was 979.3 acres. This year it is to be 776.9 
acres. A deduction of 202.4 acres. 

There are 16 families that we will be unable to give crops on this operation 
as a result of this cut. In addition part of the reduction will have to be prorated 
amiong the remaining families and will place many of them in an uneconomic 
position. 

Very truly yours, 
J. C. CHERRY. 


ParKIN, ARK., February 4, 1955. 
To the Cross County ASO Committee: * 


This is to certify that I, S. A. Atkison, of Parkin, Cross County, Ark., that 
because of the reduction of cotton acres in 1955 on my farm, I have had to ask 
2 families to move, and I have 3 other‘ families living on my farm that will not 
be given a crop to work nor will I be able to give them adequate daywork. 


S. A. ATKISON. 


SMITHDALE PLANTATION, 
Parkin, Ark., February 5, 1955. 
To the A. 8. C. of Cross County, Wynne, Ark. 

GENTLEMEN : In 1954 we had to send away five families because of the cutting 
of cotton acreage by imposed allotment. 

In 1955 we will have to remove three more families. 

We have since allotment kept more facilities than was actually needed to farm 
the land and give to each family all the cotton they could and should make for 
their support. 

The reason for this is that once laber leaves the country it just never comes 
back to the farm and we hope to need this labor again. Where those who left 
went I do not know. 

Farms everywhere are left with good houses, that cost a lot of money, witnout 
occupant. No farmer ever owned a faster deteriorating price of property tnan 
an empty house. When you ride through these cotton areas you see so many 
vacant houses it just looks like a plague had wiped out a large part of the 
population. In an attempt to make the shrinking cotton lands go around, no 
one now has a full crop. 

Some method must be found to get back our world trade on cotton, to restore 
production to the lands. Oherwise we shall continue to shrink in population, 
stores, churches, schools, and every type of industry, as well as revenues from 
farm lands. 

Stand anywhere in this land, and behold this shrinking process in it’s full 
stride, stalking across every cotton country in the United States of America, 
bringing disaster to all its population. 

The only salvation is to get back our share of the, world’s cotton market. 
The loss of which brought this catastrophe, to people and property, 

Parkin cotton farmer from Cross County. 

O. C. Howser. 





Fesrvary 5, 1955. 
To the Cross County ASC Committee: 

This is to certify that I, E. V. Prater, of Parkin, Ark., have had to release one 
tenant because of the reduction in the allotment of cotton acres. I have six other 
families that I will be able to retain by reducing their acres. I feel that the 
reduction of their acres will reduce their net earnings to a subsistence level. 


BE. V. PRATER. 
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Rowunp Ponp, Ark., February 8, 1955. 
Representative E. C. GATHINGS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: With regards to cotton allotment for State of Arkansas and St. 
Francis County. 

In 1954 I had 1,500 acres in cultivation, and have the same for 1955. My 
cotton acreage was cut 120 acres in 1954. This allowed me 530 acres of cotton 
in 1954. I have the same amount of cultivable land for 1955 as I had for 1954. 
My cotton acreage for 1955 has been cut 143 acres which allows me 387 acres of 
cotton for 1955. 

This puts approximately eight farm families out of farmwork. See what you 
can do for me and other farmers of St. Francis County, Ark. 

Am forwarding a copy of this letter to Senators Fulbright and McClellan. 

Yours very truly, 
PAUL C. GROVES. 


I certify this to be a true statement to the best of my knowledge. 


[SEAL] Fay A. Bunaws, Notary Public. 
My commission expires January 22, 1958. 


Hern, ArK., February 10, 1955. 
Representative E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: This is to certify that the total amount of cultivated land that I 
have is 230 acres—8.5 acres fer cotton allotment, 78 acres of rice, and 1438.5 acres 
of surplus land. This is located in St. Francis County, near Heth, Ark. 

Yours very truly, 
Lee WAMPLER. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this the 10th day of February 1955. 


[SEAL] ANNIE Sexton, Notary Public. 
My commission expires May 18, 1958. 


ee 


Hern, ArK., February 10, 1955. 
Representative BD. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: This is to certify that I have 130 acres of cultivated land. My 
eotton acreage allotment is 23.5 acres, and 13 acres for rice. This leaves a 
surplus of 93.5 acres. This land is located in St. Francis County near Heth, 
Ark. 

Yours very truly, 
P. 8S. JACKSON. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this the 10th day of February 1955. 


[SEAL] ANNIE Sexton, Notary Public. 
My commission expires May 18, 1958. 


ee 


TURNER’s HEREFORD RANCH, / 
Forrest City, Ark., February 12, 1955. 1 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, , 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: I would sincerely appreciate your full coopera- 
tion and consideration in the matter of cotton acreage. I feel sure that your 
knowledge of our conditions as farmers im this area will be of great assistance 
to us. 

My acreage (cotton) was cut from 96 in 1954 to 55 acres for 1955. Last 
July I put down a well for both crops and pastures, and as there is no available 
loan = operations, we need finances to buy pipe to water the east side of the 
railroad. 
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I appeal wholeheartedly for your support, and with kind personal regards, 
I am, 
Sincerely, 

V. O. TURNER. 


Subscribed to and sworn before me this 12th day of February 1955. 
[SEAL] ATHYLEEN H. CLarKE, Notary Public. 


My commission expires July 23, 1956. 


Heru, ARK., February 12, 1955. 
Representative BE. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sik: This is to certify that I have 75 acres of cultivated land and my 
cotton acreage allotment is 22 acres. I have 11 people, my children and wife, 
to support from these 22 acres and I have 53 acres of surplus. It is located in 
St. Francis County, Ark., near Heth. 

Yours very truly, 
Exper E. TURNER. 


GALLOWAY Farm, 
Forrest City, Ark., February 12, 1955. 
Congressman FE. C. GATHINGS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN GATHINGS: I am enclosing a statement regarding my 
experience with cotton acreage allotments during the last 2 years. I am hoping 
this will help you in your fight to get enough increase in cotton acreage to help 
remedy some hardship cases. In St. Francis County we have taken a severe 
cut this year as compared with many other areas. 

We certainly appreciate what you are doing to help us with this situation. 

Very truly yours, 
DENNIS Y. JARRATT. 
To Whom This May Concern: 


This is to certify that I have had the following experience with cotton-acreage 
allotments during the last 2 years: 


Acres 
a saan res vsi-erin erence eomnantnwnearegyietmansines 626 
Neen no id hia ck da hrmpniporapaiameem ne ilod a gtantoai nia 225 
ee ene ira as eer colica ance eet abaniscbel 173 


The 1954 cotton allotment was 36 percent of my cropland acres while my 
present 1955 allotment is only 27.6 percent of my cropland acres. I have been 
cut unduly because I have practiced a sound crop-rotation system in the past. 
All the above cropland acres are considered first-class cotton land. This has 
affected my farming program considerably and has eliminated at least three 
farm families from my farm. 

DENNIS Y. JARRATT. 
STATE oF ARKANSAS, County of St. Francis. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me at Forrest City, Ark., this 12th day of 
February 1955. 
[SEAL] Dororuy Dopson, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires June 26, 1958, 


HuGuHeEs, ARK., February 12, 1955. 
Congressman E. C. GATHINGS, 
Congressional House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This is a letter to bring to your attention the disastrous 
condition of cotton farmers in St. Francis County due to an unjust cut in 
acreage. 

My total cultivated land amounts to 816 acres. My 1954 allotted cotton acres 
were 381.9. My 1955. cotton allotment is 300.6 acres: The 1954 allotment was 
barely enough acres of cotton to warrant cultivating the balance of my culti- 
vated acres (since cotton is the only crop that pays off in this section). 
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The reduction of 81.3 acres of cotton has left approximately 7 families from 
my farm alone without any means of livelihood. 
This is.a.matter of greatest importance to this community and county and 
demands your immediate attention and consideration. 
Yours very truly, 
ELMWO0OD PLANTATION, 
BE. J. CHAFFIN. 


BELLE MEADE PLANTATION, 
Hughes, Ark., February 12, 1955. 
Hon. BE. C. GATHINGs, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: In 1954 on Belle Meade Plantation, a farm of 1,697 ‘cultivated 
acres, we had an allotment of 676.4 acres of cotton, and we could barely operate 
on that, as you know. 

During your trips here during the lifetime of Mr. J. O. E. Beck, I am sure you 
noticed his diversified farming program. We have never planted the whole 
plantation in cotton as some farmers do; consequently the allotment hurt us 
worse than normally. 

For the crop year of 1955 we were cut 106.2 acres, leaving us 570.2 acres in our 
cotton allotment. 

We have approximately the same number of tenants this year as last. With 
this cut, we will either have to release some tenants or cut all their acreages so 
much that the ones here will barely have a living. It seems to me that we are 
being discriminated against because there are counties whose acreage was not 
cut nearly as much as ours. 

We need some relief badly in this situation and would like whatever assistance 
you can give us. 

We hate to release any tenants for I feel that is bad for all concerned. They 
will be without work, the relief rolls swell-and nobody benefits. However, we 
cannot afford to carry them ourselves. Being from the farming district, I am 
sure you can see the many disadvantages we are under. 

With appreciation to you for your help in this matter, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
D. P, WARREN, 


General Manager. 


Rep GuM PLANTATION, 
Hughes, Ark., February 12, 1955. 
Hon. E. C, GATHENGS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: I am writing you in the interest of the Red Gum Plantation, which 
I have been farming in connection with the J. O. E. Beck interests. 

This farm has a total of 2,191 cultivated acres and the cotton allotment 
for 1954 was 814 acres. We have used a normal method. of diversification as 
with the Beck plantation ; consequently our first cotton allotment here was much 
below the average for farms which planted their total acres to cotton. 

Our allotment for 1955 is 593.5 acres which is a cut of 220.5 acres, and we are 
unable to pay the rent price we contracted, as well as all expenses of making a 
crop. 

Our labor here is in a precarious situation, too, due to the fact that we do 
not have enough acreage to allot each family enough for more than a bare 
living. 

If we release enough families to take care of those left, we create another 
economic situation bad for the county. 

We will certainly appreciate any assistance you can give us. 

Very truly yours, 


D. P. WARREN, 
General Manager. 
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THe PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK, 
Hughes, Ark., February 12, 1955. 
Congressman E. C. GaTHINGs, 
Congressional House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN : In order that you may have at hand information that will 
enable you to see at a glance the unjust discrimination that is being perpetrated 
on the farmers of St. Francis County. 

You will find hereinafter quoted my farm cultivatable acreage and the allot- 
ments given me opposite each year. 

Total cultivated acres, 1,581. 


Acres cotton Acres cotton 
Ti at NE I aso -- secsaicnssicscstnionncepqntesicshilg lbaibcclaietals 654. 1 
TOGRIES Ss he ee I EIN cise cancsieS sinc anes eaidenseiighniins baie 550. 0 


one can be seen from the above, since 1951 I have actually lost in cotton acreage 
acres. 

To bring to your attention some 50 or 60 instances where a terrific hardship is 
outstanding, in some eases on farms of from 600 to 1,500 acres, from 20 to 50 
people are being placed on the unemployment rolls with no work in the county 
available to them, and naturally they are either on charity or on some kind of 
relief rolls. 

Congressman, this matter is very acute and if something isn’t done and done 
quickly, St. Francis County is going to find itself in a very deplorable condition. 
I cannot find words strong enough to urge you to act quickly in this matter. 

You, of course, are aware of the program of diversification that has been so 
strongly sponsored by the Government in the past few years, which I have tried 
to comply with and by doing what the Government has asked in diversification 
of crops, now I am penalized for complying with their request. Can you give me 
any kind of answer to this problem? 

Yours very truly, 
NICKLE BROs. 
C. A. NICKLE. 





Rounp Ponp, ARk., February 11, 1955. 
Hon. BE. C. GATHINGS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. GATHINGS: I feel that St. Francis County and the State of Arkansas 
has been treated unfairly in the distribution of the 1955 cotton allotments. 

I have on my farm and on land I rent 1,455 acres of cultivation. The 1954 
allotment on this land was 570 acres in cotton. The 1955 allotment is 451 acres 
in cotton. 

This means that there will be eight families out of a job on my farm. There 
is no other place for the families to go in St. Francis County, and I will not 
have enough work for them to be steadily employed. 

It is my understanding that a large part of the discrimination against St. 
Francis County has been brought about by the erroneous history figures used 
by Mr. McPeek’s BAE office in Little Rock. I also think that there should be 
something done about that. 

Sincerely, 
HuBErt CHRISTOPHER. 
STATE or ARKANSAS, County of St. Francis. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this February 11, 1955. 
[SEAL] Dororny Dopson, Notary Public. 


My commission expires June 26, 1958. 





HueHes, ArK., February 12, 1955. 
Congressman E. C, GATHINGS, 
Congressional House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sim: I am writing you in regard to the St. Francis County cotton allot- 
ment for 1955. This county has been cut over 16,000 acres from the 1954 
county allotment, the 1954 allotment was 84,220 and the 1955 allotment is 
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67,591. This cut is working a tremendous hardship on both the small farmer 
and the plantations. In many cases tenants that have been on these farms 
for years are having to be released. 

In 1954 my cotton allotment on 918 acres of cropland was 363 acres of cotton, 
and on the same cropland the cotton allotment for 1955 is 292 acres. This 
reduction means that approximately seven tenant families whose livelihood is 
wholly dependant on cotton are out of work. 

I hope you will realize the serious condition that exists here in St. Francis 
County, and that you will do all you can to ihcrease the allotment in our county. 

Sincerely, 
J, C. PLUNKETT. 
STATE OF ARKANSAS, County of St. Francis. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of February 1955. 
[SEAL] EVELYN J. JOHNSON, Notary Public. 


My commission expires July 27, 1957: 


HueHes, ArK., February 12, 1955. 
Congressman B. C. GATHINGS, 
Congressional House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sirk: I am writing you about the 1955 cotton acreage allotment in St. 
Francis County. My acreage allotment in 1954 on 500 acres was 204 acres, 
later they alloted me 30 acres more, which made the total allotment 234 acres. 
My allotment for 1955 is 169.5 acres. This is definitely a hardship on me if 
I cannot get more acreage. I have a large family to support and need to plant 
more cotton. I had to let four families go because I don’t have enough cotton 
acreage to give them a crop. I will appreciate anything you can do about 
getting more acreage. , 

Sincerely, 
Victor BEENE. 
STATE or ARKANSAS, County of St. Francis. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of February 1955, 


[SEAL] EVELYN J. JOHNSON, Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 27, 1957. 


Mr, Camppsett. I have several affidavits, Mr. Chairman, that I would 
like to have made a part of the record. 

Mr. Gatuines. Without objection, those will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

(The affidavits are as follows :) 


AFFIDAVIT 
STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
County of St. Francis, 8s: 


(1) Mrs. W. F. Gordy states on oath : 

(2) That she has in cultivation 65 acres on her farm 10 miles north of Forrest 
City in St. Francis County. 

(3). That she has been allotted in the year 1955, cotton cultivation, 12 acres. 

(4) That the only crop that will pay on this type of land during the drought 
period is cotton. 

(5) That with only 12 acres of cotton it is almost impossible to farm the land 
with any hope of coming out even. 

; (Hermark) Mrs. W. F; Gorpy. 

Witnesses : 

Mary C. WILSON. 

V. N. CAMPBELL. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of January 1955. 


[SEAL] R. Foarp McFar.Lanp, 
Notary Public, 
My cormmission expires July 21, 1958. 
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AFFIDAVIT 
STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
County of St. Francis, ss: 

(1) R. C. Berry states on oath: 

(2) That the acreage he cultivated under contract No. F-311 in the year 1954 
was 824 acres in St. Francis County, Ark. 

(3) That in the year 1955 his cotton allotment is 262.1 acres. 

(4) That the only crop that will pay on this type of land during this drought 
period, is cotton. 

(5) That if his cotton allotment could be restored to 360 acres in 1955 he would 
be able to farm the land with some opportunity of not sustaining a loss. 


R. C. Berry. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of January 1955. 
[SEAL] R. Foarp McFaRianp, Notary Public. 


My commission expires July 21, 1958. 


AFFIDAVIT 
STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
County of St. Francis, ss: 

(1) R. C. Berry states on oath: 

(2) That the cultivated acreage on his farm is 229 acres in St. Francis County. 
This place was under contract No. C—12. 

(3) That in the year 1955 his cotton allotment is 39.6 acres. 

(4) That his rice plantings in 1953 and 1954 were 115 acres per year. The 
rice allotment for 1955 is unknown. 

(5) That the only crops that will pay on this type of land during the drought 
period are cotton and rice. 

(6) That the rice acreage, he understands, will be the average of the 5 years 
planted and since he has only 2 years planted the allotment will be too small 
to operate a well. This year’s cut will further reduce the crop. 

R. C. Berry. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 19th day of January 1955. 
[SEAL] R. Foarp McF'ARLAND., Notary Public. 


My commission expires July 21, 1958. 





AFFIDAVIT 
STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
County of St. Francis: 


(1) Louis B. Jones states on oath: 

(2) That the acreage he cultivated in the year 1954 was 1,258 acres in St. 
Francis County. This place is known as the Graham Farm belonging to L. B. 
Jones and Son. 

(3) That in the year 1955 his cotton allotment is 282 acres. 

(4) That 23 families were used in cultivating the acreage in 1954, and under 
this program for 1955, 6 families will be displaced and those remaining will have 
reduced acreage to the point that it will be hard for them to make a living. 

(5) That the only crop that will pay on this type of land during this drought 
period, is cotton. 

(6) That he was allotted 446 acres of cotton in 1954. 

(7) That if his cotton allotment could be restored to 400 acres in 1955 he could 
use the 6 families that would be displaced. 

Louis B. Joners. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of January, 1955. 

[SEAL] R. Foarp McFArcanp, 


Notary Public. 
My commission expires July 21, 1958. 
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AFFIDAVIT 
STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
County of St. Francis: 


(1) M. B. Payne states on oath: 

* (2) That the acreage he cultivated in the year 1954, was 550 in St. Francis 
County. 

(3) That in the year 1955 his cotton allotment is 186 acres. 

(4) That he was alloted 212 acres of cotton in 1954, and planted 225 acres in 
rice. 

(5) That the only crops that will pay on his type of land during this drought 
period are cotton and rice. 

(6) That in 1958 he planted 130 acres in rice, and with the 225 acres he 
planted in 1954, his rice aHotment will be very small since the allotment is 
based on a 5-year average. 

(7) That with the small cotton allotment.and small rice allotment he will 
be unable to farm the place with any hope of coming out even, since all of the land 
must be cultivated in some manner to keep it from growing up and the cultivation 
of anything but cotton and rice is an expense that would have to come out of 
the rice and cotton proceeds. 


M. B. PAYNE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of January 1955. 
[SEAL] R. Foarp McFartanp, 


Notary Public. 

My commission expires July 21, 1958. 

Mr. Garurne. If there is nothing further, we will stand adjourned 
until 3 o’clock, at which time we will have an executive committee 
meeting. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the committee was adjourned. 


x 











